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70 JU ask of met! len. -for what Reaſon i it was we 
Pythagoras abſtain'd from Eating of Fleſh, 1 
for my part do much admire in what Humour, 


IIS what Soul, or Realon, rhe firſt Man with bis Mouth _ 


touched ſlaughter, and reach'd to his Lips the Fleſh of a dead 
Animate; and having ſer before People Courſes of _ 
ghaſtly Corpſes and Ghoſts, could give thoſe parts 
the Names of Meat and Victuals, that but a little before 
lowed, cryed, moved and ſaw: How his Sight could 
endure the Blood of laughtered, flayed, and mangled 
Bodies; How his Smell could bear their Scent ; and 
bow the very Naſtineſs happened not to offend the 
Taſte, while it chewed the Sores of others, and parti- 
cipated of the Saps and Juices of deadly Wounds, 
Hleeces did creep, Fleſh on the Spits did bellow, 
Both Raw and Roaſt, 
This indeed is but a Fiction and Fancy ; bur the Fare = 
it ſelf is truly monſtrous and prodigious: That a Man 
mould have a Stomach to Creatures while they yet bel- 
low, and that he ſhould be giving Directions which of 
Things yet alive and ſpeaking, is fitteſt to make Food 
of, and ordering the E manner of rhe ſeaſoning 
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4 0 / Eating of Fleſh. 
and dreſſing them, and ſerving them up to Tables. You 
_ ought rather, in my Opinion, te have inquired who firſt 


began this Practice, than who of late Times left it 13 


off. And truly as for thoſe People who firſt ventured _*. 
upon 1 of Fleſh, it is very probable that the 


whole Reaſon of their ſo doing, was ſcarcity and want 


of other Food; for it is not likely that their living 
together in lawleſs and extravagant luſts, or their grow- 
ing wanton and capricious through the exceſſive va- 
riety of - Proviſions then among them, brought them 
to ſuch unſociable Pleaſures as theſe, againſt Nature. 


Yea, had they at this Inſtant but their Senſe and Voice . 


_ reſtored to them, I am perſwaded they would expreſs 
_ themſelves to this purpoſe. Oh! happy you, and 


highly favom'd of the Gods, who now live! Into what E wy 
nan Age of the World are you fallen, who ſhare and 


enjoy among you. a plentiful Portion of good things! 
What abundance of things ſpring up for your uſe! | 
What fruitful Vineyards you enjoy! What wealth 
you gather from the Fields! What delicacies from 
Trees and Plants, which you may gather! You may 
glut and fill your ſelves without being polluted. As 


for us, we. fell upon the moſt diſmal and aftrighting Ki 


part of Time, in which we were expos'd by our firſt 
production to manifold and inextricable Wants and Ne- 
ceſſities. As yet the thickned Air conceal'd che Hea- 
ven fromour View, and the Stars as yet confus'd with a 
diſorderly huddle of Fire, and moift and violent Fluxi- 


ons of Winds. As yet the Sun was not fixed to an un- 1 


wandring and certain Courſe, but drew both Eaſt and Weſt 


round about you, and then again returnd behind you, E 5 


twiſting about the Fruitful Seaſons, like GarJands upon a 
Cup. The Land was alſo ſpoiled by the Inundations of diſ- 
orderly Rivers; and a great part of it was deformed with 

Sloughs, and utterly wild by reaſon of deep Quagmires, un- 

fertile Foreſts and Woods, There was then no producti- 


on of tame Fruits, nor any Inſtruments of Art, or In- 
vention of Wit. And Hunger gave no time, nor did 1. 


Seed-time then ſtay for the yearly Seaſon. What wonder is 
it if we made uſe of the Fleſh of Beaſts contrary to Na- 


— 
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tho firſt ture, when Mud was eaten, and the Bark of Wood, 
le it and when it was thought a happy thing, to find either 
e 1 ſprouting Graſs, or a Root of any Plant! But when 
hat the they had by chance taſted of, or eaten an Acorn, they 
nd want danc'd tor very joy about ſome Oak or Kea calling 
ir living it by the Names of Life girer, Mother and Nouriſber; 
r grow- And this was the only Feſtival that thoſe times were 
ive va- acquainted with; Upon all other Occaſions, all Things 
+ them Pere full of Anguifh and diſmal Sadneſs. But whence 
Natur. It that a certain ravenculſneſs and frenzy drives you 
4Voice' n theſe happy Days to pollute your ſelves with Blood, 
expreſs ſince you have ſuch an abundance of things neceſſary 
u, and for your ſubſiſtence? Why do you belye the Earth as 
to what unable to maintain you? Why do you profane the Law- 
are and 8&7 Ceres, and Mame the Mild and Gentle Bacchus, as 
things! not turniſhing you with ſufficiency ? Are you not a- 
e ſhamed to mix tame Frzits with Blood and Slaugbter? You 
wealth e ndeed wont to call Serpents, Leopards, and Lions, Sa- 
es from 82 Creatures, but yet your ſelves are defiled with 
ou may Blcod'; and come nothing behind them in Cruelty. What 
ed. As they kill, is their ordinary Nouri ſhment, but what you 
iphting - - kill indeed is your better Fare. For we eat not Lions and 
ay Wolzes by way of Revenge; but let thoſe go, and catch 
and Ne 2 the hamleſs and tame fort, and ſuch as have neither 
1 Stings nor Tecth to bite with, and ſlay them; which, 
i with a fo mar Jove help us, as Nature ſeems to us to have pro- 
it Eluxi- Jed for their Beauty and Comelineſs only. Juſt as if one 
a ſeeing the River Nilus overflowing its Banks, and there- 
nd Weſt _ by filling the whole Country with genial- and fertile 
ind you, mo iſture ) ſhould not at all admire that ſecret Power in 
; wow 6 it e eee and plenteouſneſs of moſt ſweet 
15 of diſ- "ax uſeful Fruits, but beholding ſomewhere a Crocodile 
aa wiming in it, or an Aſpe crawling along, or Flies, (Savage 
Hos! as np filthy Creatures) ſhould preſently affirm theſe to 
rodafti- e occaſion of all that is amiſs, or of any want or 
t, or In- 1 ect that may happen. Or as if indeed one contem- . 
„ £4 0 atingthis Land or Ground, how full it is of tame Fruits, 
en od how heavy with Ears of Corn, ſhould afterwards 
to Na- ſeipy ſome where in theſe ſame Corn- fields an Ear of Dar- 
ture, vol or a Mild Vetch, and * neglect to reap and 
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gather in the Corn, and fall a complaining of theſe. Such 

another thing it would be, if one hearing the Harangue 

of ſome Advocate at ſome Bar or Pleading, ſwelling and 

_ enlarging and haſtening towards the Relief of ſome im- 
pending Danger, or elſe, by Jupiter, in the impeaching 
and charging of certain audacious Villanies or Ind ict- 


| ments, flowing and rowling along, and that not in a 


ſimple and poor Strain, but with many ſorts of Paſſions 
all at once, or rather indeed with all forts, in one and 
the ſame manner, into the many and various and dit- 


fering Minds of either Hearers or Judges, that he is 


either to turn and 8 or elſe, by Jupiter, to ſof- 
ten, appeaſe, and quiet; ſhould overlook all this Buſineſs, 
and never conſider or reckon upon the labour or ſtruggle 


he had undergone, but pick up certain looſe Expreſſions, 
which the rapid Motion of the Diſcourſe had carried 
along with it, as by the ſtream of its Current, and fo had 
flipt and eſcap'd the reſt of the Oration ; and hereupon 
nundervalue the Orator. But we are nothing put out of 
Countenance, either by the beauteousgayety of rhe Co- 


lours, or by the charmingneſs of the mulical Voices, or 
by the rare Sagacity of the Intelle&s, or by the cleanli- 
neſs and neatneſs cf Diet, or by the rare Diſcretion and 
Prudence of theſe poor unfortunate Animals; but for 


the ſake of ſome little mouthful of Fleſh, deprive a Soul of 


the Sun and Light, and of that proportion of Life and 
Time it had been born into the World to enjoy. And 
then we fancy that the Voices it utters and ſcreams forth 
to us are nothing elſe but certain inarticulate Sounds 


and Noiſes, and not the ſeveral Deprecations, Entrea- _ 


ties and Pleadings of each of them, as it were ſaying 
thus to us; I deprecate not thy Neceſſity (if ſuch there 
be) but thy Wantenneſs ; Kill me for thy feeding, but 
do not take me off for thy better feeding. O horrible 
_ Cruelty ! It is truly an affecting ſight, to fee the very 


Table of rich People laid before them, who keep them 


Cooks and Caterers to furniſh them with dead Corpſes 


for their daily Fare ; but it is yet more affecting to ſee 
it taken away; for there is more Mammocks left than 


Vas eaten. Theſe therefore were {lain to no purpoſe. O- 
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| Of Eating of Fleſh. K. 
thers there are, who though they have abſtain'd from 
:what had been ſet before them, yea will not ſuffer others 
to cut ot ſlice what they themſelves had rejected, and yet 
vould not abſtain from them while alive. Well then, we 
underſtand that that ſort of Men are us d to ſay, that in 
eating of Fleſh they follow the Conduct and Direction of 


Such 


ingue 
g and 
e im- 
ching 
dict- 


in a Nature. But that it is not natural to Mankind to feed 
ons on Fleſh, we firſt of all demonſtrate from the very Shape 
e and and Figure of the Body; for a human Body no ways re- 
| dif- ſembles thoſe that were born for ravenouſneſs ; It hath no 
ne is Hawks Bill; no ſharp Tallon ; no roughneſs of Teeth ; 
\ ſof- no ſuch ſtrength of Stomach, or heat of Digeſtion, as can 
ineſs, be ſufficient to convert or alter ſuch heavy and fleſhy 
ugole Fare. But even from hence, that is, from the ſmoothneſs. 
hons, of the Tongue, and the ſlowneſs of the Stomach to digeit, 
rried Nature ſeems to diſclaim all pretence to fleſhy Victnals: = 
> had Bur if you will contend that your ſelf was born to an In- 
upon elivpation to ſuch Food, you have now a mind to eat, 
ut of do you then your ſelf kill what you would eat: But do 
Co- it your ſelf, without the help of a Chopping Knife, 
es, or Mallet or Axe, as Wolves, Bears, and Lyons do, Who 
anli- kill and eat at once. Rend an Ox with thy Teeth, worry 
and aHog with thy Mouth, tear a Lamb or a Hare in Pieces, 
t for and fall on and eat it alive as they do. But if thou hadſt 
dul of rather ſtay until what thou eateſt is become dead, and if 
and thou are loath to force a Soul out of its Body, vhy then 
And doſt thou againſt Nature eat an animate Thing? Nay, ' 
forth here is no Body that fs willing to eat even a lifeleſs and 
unds a dead Thing as it is, but they Boyl it, and Roaſt it, and 
trea - alter it by Fire and Medicines, as it were changing and 
ying. quenching the augbtered Gore with Theuyſands of ſweet 
here da wces, that the Palate being thereby deceived, may ad- 
but mit of ſuch uncouth Fare, It was indeed a witty Expref- 
rible fionof a Lacedemenian, who having purchaſed a ſmall 
very _ Fiſh in a certain Inn, delivered it to his Landlord to be 
hem dreſſed ; and as he demanded Cheeſe, and Vinegar, and 
rpſes Oil to make Sawce, he replyed, if I bad had thoſe, I 
ſee Would not have bought the Fiſh. But we are grown ſo 
than Wanton in our bloody Luxury, that we have beftowed 
O- upon Fleſh, the Name of Meat, and thenrequire another 
hers. | A 4 


Meat 
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ef Eating of Fleſh. ' = 

Mear to this ſame Fleſh, mixing Oil, Wine, Hony, de bel 
Pickiz and Vinegar, with Syrian and Arabian Spices, as gyanti 
though we really meant to embalm it after its deceaſe. j. 


Indeed when Things are diſſolved, and made thus ten- glimme 


der and ſoft, and are as it were turned into a ſort of „ tha 


 Carrionly Corruption, it muſt needs be a great Diff yg,urif} 


culty for Concoction to maſter them, and when it hath Splende 


maſtered them, they muſt needs cauſe grievous Op- jt ramb 


preſſions, and qualmy Indigeſtions. Diagenes ventur d Objects 


once to eat a raw Pourcontrel, that he might diſuſe Things. 
himſelf from Meat dreſs'd by Fire; and as ſeveral cüſtémi 
Prieſts and other People ſtood round him, he wrapp'd Mind, 
tis Head in his Caſſoc, and ſo putting the Fiſh to his injure 
Mouth, he thus ſaid unto them; It is for your ſake,Sirs, that ith ret 


+ updergo this Danger, and run this Risk; a noble and gal kind? 


lant Risk, by Fupiter. For no otherwiſe than as Pelopidas courſinę 
ventured his Life for the Liberty of the Thebans, and He- and hoy 


modius and Ariftogiton for that of the Athenians, did this Perſon 
Philoſopher encounter with a raw Pourcontrel, to the cannot 


end he might make human Life more brutiſh. Moreover, poor Cr 


theſe ſame Fleſh-eatings are not only preternatural to away it 


Mens Bod ies, but alſo by clogging and cloying them, more fe 
render their very Minds and Intelle&s groſs alſo. For gainſt N 
it is well known to moft, that Wine and much Fleſh-eat- yulgar ] 
ing, make the Body indeed ftrong and luſty, but the Mind and my: 
weak and feeble : And that I may not offend the Wreſt- eredible 


lers, I will make uſe of Examples out of my own Coun- tal Thi 
try. The Athenians: are wont to call us Beotians Greſs, a Pilot. 


 Senſeleſs and Stupid Fellows, for no other Reaſon but our chine v 


over much eating. And ſometimes. alſo Hegi, for the not be 
ſame Reaſon. Menander the Comedian, calls us, Fellogvs ffrike 1 
with long Faxs, It is obſerved alſo, that according to thoſe, | 
the ben of Heraclitus, & dry Light has the wiſeſt Soul. that the 


Earthen Jars, if you ſtrike them, will ſound ; but if they Murthe 


be full, they perceive: not the ſtrokes that are given this Dot 


them. Copper Veſſels alſo that are thin, communicate the Fab 
the ſound round about them, unleſs. ſome one ſtop and tion of 


dull the ambient firoke with his Fingers. Moreover, the Hom an 
Eye when ſeir d with an over great plenitude of Hu- ſeveral 


meurs, grows dim and feeble for its ordinary Work. When but a R 


: we Re l 
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Hony, Fe behold the Sun through a humid Air, and a great 
es, 25 quantity of groſs and indigeſted Vapours; we don't ſee 

ceaſe, it clear and bright, but obſcure oe, cloudy, and with 
is ten glimmering Eeams. Juſt ſo in a muddy and clogged Bo- 
ort of 55 that is ſwagged down with heavy and unnatural 
Diff: Nouriſhments; it muſt needs happen that the Gayety and 
hath Splendor of the Mind be confuled and dulled, and that 
Op. it ramble and row! after little and ſcarce diſcernible 
ntur q Objects, ſince ir wants clearneſs and vigour for higher 
diſuſe Things. But to paſs by theſe Conſiderations, is not ac- - 
everal cuſteming ones ſelf to mildneſs and an human temper of 
app'd Mind, an admirable Thing? For whe could wrong or 
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injure a Man that is fo ſweetly and humanly diſpoſed, 


Vith reſpect to the Ills of Strangers that are not of his 


kind? I remember, that three days ago as T was diſ- 


courſing, I made mention of a Saying of Xenocrates,. 


and how the Athenians gave judgment upon a certain 
Perſon who had flay'd a living Ram. For my part: 
cannot think him a worſe Criminal that torments a 
poor Creature while living, than a Man that fhall take 

away its Life and murther it. But {as it ſeems) we are 

more ſenſible of what. is. done againſt Cuſtom, than a= 
gainſt Nature, Theſe are now their more common and 


it yulgar Reaſonings upon this Subiect. As for that grand 


and myſterious Principle which (as Plato ſpeaks) is in- 
eredible to baſe Minds, and to ſuch as affect only mor- 
tal Thirgs, Las little care to move in this Diſcourſe, as: 

a Pilot.deth a Ship in a Storm, or a Comedian his Ma- 
ehine while the Scenes are moving; but perhaps it would 
not be a miſs, by way of Introduction and Preface, to: 
frike up and ſing certain Verſes of Empedocles : For in 
thofe, by way of Allegory, he hirts at Mens Souls, as 
that they are tyed to mortal Bodies, to be puniſhed for 

Murthers, eating of Fleſh, and of one another, although. 
this Doctrine ſeems much ancienter than his Time. For: 
the Fables that are ſtoried and related about the Diſcerp- 
tion of Bacchas, and the Attempts of the Titans upon 
him, and of their taſting of his ſlain Body, and of their 
ſeveral Puniſkmer.ts and Fulminations afterwards, are 
but a Repreſentation of the Regeneration 5 for. what: in 


us. i unre aſonable, diſorderly and: boiſterous, 


being not #hat 1 


Div ine, but Demoniac, the Ancients termed Titans, and tion 7 
that is it that is to ſuffer Torments, and to undergo Bows 


Vengeance after Death. 
of Eating of Fleſh, Tract Il, 
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hard and a difficult Tas to undertake (as Cato once ſaid) 


to diſpute with Mens Bellies that have no Ears; ſince 
_ moſt have already drunk that Draught of Cuſtom, which 
is like that of Circ, _ j . 
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And it is no eaſie Tas to pull out the Hook of Fleſh- 


Eating from the Jau of ſuch as have gorg'd themſelves 
with Luxury, and are, as it were, nail'd down with it. It 
would indeed be a good Action, if as the Egyptians draw 
out the Stomach of a dead Body, and cut it open and ex- 
poſe it to the Sun, as the ory cauſe of all its evil Actions; 
Fo we could by cutting out our Glattony and Blood- 
_ ſhedding, purihe and cleanſe the remainder of our lives. 
For the Stomack it ſelf is not guilty of Blood ſhed, but is 
_ involuntarily polluted by our intemperance. But if this 
may not be, and we are aſhamed by reaſon of Cuſtom to 
live unblamably, let us at leaſt fin with Diſcretion : Let 
us eat Fleſh, but let it be for Hunger, and not for Wanton- 
: neſs. Let us kill an Animal, but let us do it with ſorrow 
and pity, and not abuſtng and tormenting it, as many 
now a-Jays are us d to do, while ſome run red hot Spits 
through the Bodies of Swine, that by the Tincture of the 
quenched Iron,the Blood may be to thatdegree . 


tions and Diſpoſitions to what we left cold Yefter- 


day of our Diſcourſe about Fleſh-Fating. It is indeed a re m 
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| Of Eating of Fleſh, 171 
ng not hat it may ſweeten and ſoften the Fleſh in its circula® 
25, and tion; and others jump. and ſtamp upon the Uddets of 
ndergo So vs that are ready to Pig, that ſo they may take off (Oh 

Piacular Jupiter) in the very pangs of delivery, Blood, 
Milk, and Corruption (deſtroying the young ones be- 
| Aides) and fo eat the moſt inflam'd and diſeasd Part of 
Oe the Animal; others ſow up the Eyes of Cranes and 
Swans, and ſo ſhut them up in detlef. to be fatned, and 

then ſouce up their Fleſh with certain monſtrous Mix- 


Ws 
39 q 
* ; 


tures and Pickles. By all which it is moſt manifeſt, thax 


— it is not for Nouriſhment, or Want, or any Neceſſity, but 
l. for meer Gluttony, Wantonneſs, and Expenſiveneſs, that 
— they make a Pleaſure of Villany. Juſt asit happens in ſuch 
pPerſons who when they cannot ſatiate their Intemperance 
ita apon Women, having made tryal of every thing elſe, 
125 and falling into Vagaries, at laſt attempt Things not td 2 


be mentioned; even ſo inordinateneſs in feeding; when 


 faid) it hath once paſs'd the bounds of Nature and Neceſhty,  : 
ſince ſtudies at laff to diverſify the Luſts of its intemperate 
which Appetite by Cruelty and Villany. For the Senſes when . 
dhe y once quit their natural Meaſures, ſympathize witn 

each other in their Diſtempers, and are entic'd by each 
1 other'to the ſame Conſent and Intemperance. Thus a di- 
e ſtemper'd Ear firſt debauch'd Muſick, the ſoft and effemi- 
ſe Is nate Notes of which, provoke immodeſt Touches, ang 
BY 1 | JafciviousT ickling. Theſe Fb ings firft taught the Eye not _ 
yo to delight in merry Jiges, geſticulations of Hands, Qu ?- 
„, rants and Bores, nor in Statues and fine Paintings, burt 
2 to reckon the Slaughtering and Death of Mankind, and 
U "Wounds and Duels, the moft ſumptuous of Shews and 
eh Spectacles. Thus unlawful Tables are accompanied with 
* 3ntemperate Copnlations, with unmuſician-like Balls, and 

mis Theaters become monſtrous through ſhameful Songs and 
Ter Rehearſals; and barbareus and biutiſh Shews are 

Let again accompanied with an unrelenting Temper, and 
on- ſavage Cruelty towards Mankind. Hence it was that 
ro the Divine Lycurgus in his Three Books of Laws 
3 (called by him Aherre) gave Orders that the Doors and 
oy af Ridges of Mens Houſes thould be made with a Saw and 
fed, an Av, and that no other Inſtrument ſhould ſo much as 


that 


be 


IS -- » 
de brought to any Houſe. Not that he did hereby in- Philoſop 
tend to declare War againft Augres and Planes, and ans ant 
other Inſtruments of finer Work; but becauſe he very is ſcarce 
well knew that with ſuch Fools as theſe, you will never Empedoc! 
bring into your Houſe x guilded Coach, and that you'll Grecians. 


never attempt to bring into a ſlender Cottage either Sil- nibn, t 


ver Tables, Purple Carpets, or coſtly Stones; but that a mo, 


ö 5 1 and » homely Dinner muſt accompany 


h-a-Houſe, Couch, Table and Cup. The beginningof 55 _— 


a vitious Diet is preſently. follow d by all forts of Lux- In the 


1 ury and Expenſiveneſss een 
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And what Meal is not expenſive, for which an Ani- and a th 
mal is put to Death? Shall we reckon a Soul to be a they pat 
ſmall expence? I will not ſay perhaps of a Mother, or a n Get 


Frater, or of ſome Friend, or Child, as Empedecles did; pher ſuf 


but one participating of Feeling, of Seeing, of Hear- and miſc 


ing, of Puagination and of Intellection; which. each of ſome litt 


them hath receiv'd from Nature for the acquiring of being f 
what is agreeable to it, and the avoiding what is diſa- paſſed e 
greeable. Do but conſider this with your ſelf now, gloaths | 
 whichſort of Philoſophers render us moſt tame and ci- until by 

vil, they who bid People to feed on their Children, ned by | 
Friends, Fathers and Wives, as if they were dead; or ſhed and 
Pytbagoras and Empedocles, that accuſtom Men to be make 01 
juſt towards even the other Members of the Creation. Lou promiſc 
laugh at a Man that will not eat a Sheep: But we (they'll now rat 
ay again) when we ſee you cutting off the Parts of your that ag 
dead Father or Mother, and ſending it to your abſent changes 
Friends, and calling upon and inviting your preſent With 
Friends, to eat the reſt freely and beartily, ſhall we not | 


| | mile? Nay, peradventure we offend at this Inſtant time This T. 


while we touch theſe Books, without having firſt cleanſ- hath tal 

ed our Hands, Eyes, Feet and Ears; if it be not (by it bring 
Fupiter) a ſufficient Purgation of them, to have diſcourſed it inclin 
of theſe Matters in potable and freſh Language (as Plato Med an 
ſpeaketh) thereby waſhing off the blackiſhneſs of Hear- our ſelv, 
ing. Now if a Man ſhould ſet theſe. Books and Diſ- 4 
 eourſes. in oppoſition to each other, he will find that the Ya 


& 
2 
. + cs 


y in- Philoſophy of the one ſort, ſuits with the Scythians, Sog- 
„ and dians and Melanchlenians, of whom Herodotus's Relaiton 
very is ſcarce believ d; but the Sentiments of Pythagoras and 
never Bupedocles, were the Laws. and Cuſtoms of the ancient 
you'll Grecians. Who then were the firſt Authors of this Opi- 
er Sil- nion, that we owe no Juſtice to dumb Animals? 


that a Who erſt beat out accurſed Steel, 
0b And Pls the lab ring Ox a Knife to feel. 7 
Lux- In the very ſame manner Oppreſſors and Tyrants begin 
firſt to ſhed Blood. For Example, the firſt Man that the 
Athenians ever put to Death, was. one Epitedius, the ba- 
ſeſt of all Knaves ; after him, they put to Death a ſecond. 
 Ani- and a third: After this, being now accuſtomed to Blood, 
) be a they patiently ſaw Niceratus the Son of Nicias, and their 


* 


„or a gwn General Theramenet, and Polemarchus the Philoſo- 


did ; pher ſuffer Death. Even ſo in the beginning ſome Wild 
Hear- and miſchievous Beaſt was killed and eaten, and then 

ch of ſome little Bird or Fiſh was entrapped. And Conqueſt | 
ing of being firſt experimented and exerciſed in theſe, at laſt 
| diſa- paſſed even to the labouring Ox, and the Sheep that 
now, gloaths us, and to the poor Cock that keeps the Houſe; 
nd ci- until by little and little, unſatiableneſs being ftrength- 
Idren, ned by Uſe, Men came to the laughter of Men, to Blood- 
d ; or ſhed and Wars. Now if one eannot demonſtrate and 

to be make out, that Souls in their Regenerations make a 


. You promiſcuous uſe of all Bodies, and that that which is 


hey'll now rational will at another time be irrational, and 


t yout that again tame which is now wild (for that Natures 


abſent changes and tranſmutes every thing; 
. : With different fleſhy Coats, new cloathing all) 5 
t time This Thing ſhould be ſufficient to change a Man that 
leanſ- hath taken up an intemperate and luxurious Life, that 
t (by it brings ſickneſs. and heavineſs upon the Body, and that 
ourſed: It inclines the Mind the more brutiſhly to warm Blood- 
Plato Med and Deſtruction: When we have once accuſtomed 
Hear- eur ſelves neither to entertain a Gueſt, nor keep a Wed- 
4 Diſ- Qing, nor to treat our Friends, without Blood and 
at the Slaughter, And if what is argued about the return of 
Phi: h 5 eee 


3 
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T4 Of Patingof Fleſh. 


Souls into Bodies, is not of Force enough to beget Fait!; 


they are all in, leaſt 


fill us with apprehenſion and fear. - Suppoſe, for in 
ſtance, one ſhould in ſome Night-Engagement run on 


with his drawn Sword upon one that had fallen down 
and covered his Body with his Arms, and ſhould in the 
mean time hear one ſay, that he was not very ſure, but 


that he fancied and believed, that the Party lying there, 


was his Son, Brother, Father, :or Tent-companion ; 


which were more adviſeable, think you, to hearken to 


a falſe Suggeſtion, and ſo to let go an Enemy under the 


Notion of a Friend, and to flight an Authority not ſuf- 


ficient to beget Faith, or to ſlay a Friend inſtead of a 
Foe ? This you will all fay weuld be inſupportable. 
Do but conſider the famous Merope in the Tragedy, who 


taking up a Hatchet, and lifting it at her Son's Head, 


whom ſhe took for her Son's Murtherer, ſpeaks thus as 


the was ready to give the fatal blow ©: f- 
Villain, this piercing blow ſpall cleave thy Head; 


What a buſtle ſhe' raifes in the whole Fheatre, while 
he raiſes her felf to give the blow, and what a fear 
ſhe thould prevent the old Man {| 

that comes to ſtop her Hand, and ſhould wound the þ 
Youth. Now if another old Man ſhould ftand by her \ 
and ſay, ſtrike, it is thy Enemy; and this, Hold, it is thy y 
Son; which, think you, would be the greater Injuſtice, 
_ to omit the puniſhing of an Enemy fer the ſake of ones 
Child, or to ſuffer ones ſelf to be tranſported with Anger 
at ones Enemy to murther. ones Child! Since then nei- 
ther Hatred, nor Wrath, nor any Revenge, nor Fear for 
our ſelves, carries us to the ſlaughter of a Beaſt, but the 
poor Sacrifice ſtands with an inclined: Neck, only to ſa- 
tisfy thy Luſt and Pleaſure ; and then one Philoſopher 
ſtands by and tells thee, cut him down, it is but an un- 


reaſonable Animal ; and another cries, Hold, What if 


erf 3 a bene ning u 
yet methinks the very uncertainty of the thing ſhould fo - -_ 


© many 
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there ſhould be the Soul of ſome Kinſman, or God incloſed in © 


ſonin 9 


im? Good Gods! Is there the like danger if L refuſe | 
to eatFleſh; or if J for want of Faith, murther my f 
Child, or ſome other Friend ? The Sticks way of rea- 1; 


3 O, Eating of Fleſh. © 15 


t Faith ning upon this Subject of Fleſh-eating, is no way equal 
; ſhould nor conſonant with themſelves. Who is this that hath 
for In. fo many Mouths for his Belly and the Kitchin ? Wherce 
run on mes it to paſs, that they ſo very much womanize and 
2 reproach Pleaſure, as a thing that they will not allow to 
in the ge either good or preferable, or ſo much as agreeable, 
1 80 and yet all on a ſuddain, become ſo zealous Advocates for 
22. 
anton; gf their Doctrine, that ſince they baniſh Perfumes, and 
Ken to Cakes from their Banquets, they ſhould be much more 
Jer the gverſe to Blood and to Fleſh. / But now juſt as if they 
ot ſuf. Jould reduce their Philoſophy to their Diaries, or Day- 
d of. a books, they leſſen the Expences of their Suppers in cer- 
rtable. win unneceſſary and needleſs Matters, but the untam'd 


e and murtherous part of their Expence, they nothing 


hus as 


nothing to do with Brute Beaſts. Nor have you any 
with Perfames, nor with Foreign Sawces, (may ſome | 


Pleaſures ? It were indeed but a reaſonable Conſequence _ 


boggle at. Well! What then (ſay they) We have _ 


while . 


L fear 
| Man 


d the 


E Banquets, as both uſele 


one anſwer:) and yet you ry where expel theſe from 
8 


and needleſs. Let us 
therefore in the next place conſider, whether we owe 


any Juftice to the Brute Beaſts: Neither ſhall we han- 


dle this Point arti ficially, or like ſubtle Sophiſters, but 
by caſting our Eye into our own Preaſts, and converſing 


y her With our ſelves as Men, we will weigh and examin the 
. % whole Matter, N VVU»oXlIi 5 
mee, fe: „)) ph fog ow Ot Sb 
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9 0 Xx Niijhon, the Son of Sophilus, by Deſcent a Rhamnu- 
3 2 ſian, was his Father's Scholar, for he kept a Rhe- 
on _ korick School, to which, tis reported, that Alcibiades 
> himſelf had recourſe in his Youth. Having attain'd to 
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16 The Lives of Ten Orators. 1 
competent meaſure of Knowledge and Eloquence, and zx. 
that, as ſome believe, from his own Natural Ingenuity,Ggyernn 
he dedicated his Study chiefly: to Affairs of State. And ggpoughr 
yet he was for ſome time ccnverſant-in the Schools, and ggmſelf 
had a controverſy with Socrates the Philoſopher, about ig ſome 
the Reaſon of Diſputing ; not ſo much for the Sake of ges ho 
Contention, as the Profit of Arguing, as Xenophon tells ad grea 
us in his Commentaries of the Sayings, and Actions ijes, he 
of Socrates, At the Requeſt of ſome Citizens he and on a 
v rote Orations, by which they defended their Suits at hn, at 
Law; and ſome ſay, that he was the firſt that ever thoſe for 
did any thing of this Nature: For it is certain there th Arc 
is not one Juridical Oration extant, written by any Number 
Orator that liv'd before him, nor by his Contempora- and ſent; 
ties neither, as Themiſtocles, Ariſtides and Pericles, Body cal 
though the Times gave them opportunity, and there Record. 
was need enough of their Labour in ſuch Buſineſs. Not gyt to D 
that we are to impute it to their want of Parts, that Jyſas, i 
they did nothing in this way, for we may inform our fame ; f 
ſelves of the contrary, from what Hiſtorians relate of ghim'd 
each of em. Beſides, if we inſpect the moſt ancient, Fheojony 
wiz. Alribiades, Critias, Lyſias and Archinous, we ſhall yells us 
| find, that though they wrote in one and the ſame Reputat 
Stile, and had the fame Form and Method in their %, in h 
Pleadings, yet they were in a great Meaſure beholden he was 
to Antipbon, when he was old. For being a Man of Time * 


| _ incomparable Sagacity, he was the firſt that publiſh'd.gg Deat! 


Inſtitutions of Oratory; and by reaſon of his profound ther Sto 
Learning, he was Sirnam'd Neſtor. Cæcilius, in a Trat us old 
which he wrote of him, ſuppoſes him to have been ut th 
Thucydides's Pupil, from what Antiphon delivered in Queſt 
4 raiſe of him. He is moſt accurate in his Orations; inigthers h 
n ſubtile; and would frequently baffle his Ad- ggplyed 
verſary at unawares, by a covert ſort of Pleading ; in Harmod 
_ troubleſome and intricate Matters he was very judicious ant hes 
and ſharp ; and as he was a great Admirer of Orna- hjs Sub] 
mental Speaking, he would always adapt his Orations phon to 
to both Law and Reaſon. oe ou 
He liv'd about the Time of the Perſian War; and of Tragedi 
Gorgias the Rhetorician, being ſomewhat: younger than 
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'Y The Lives of Ten Orators, T7 
e, ande. And he liv'd to fee the Subverſion of the Popular 
-nuityGovernment in the Common-wealth, which was 


And wrought by the four Hundred Conſpirators, in which he 


Is, and himſeif it thought to have had the chiefeſt Hand, be- 
about ine ſometimes Commander of two Gallies, and ſome- 
ake of times holding the Pretorſhip, and having by the many 
tells and great Victories he obtain'd, gain'd them many Al- 
ctions es, he arm'd the young Men, man'd out ſixty Gallies, 
NS. he and on all their Occaſions went Ambaſſador to Lacedæ- 
uits at „n, at what time Fiionia was fortified. But when 
it eve! thoſe four Hundred were overcome and taken down, he, 
there gyjth Archeptolemas, who was likewiſe one of the ſame 
Y any Number, was accuſed of the Conſpiracy, condemn'd, 
apori- and fentenc'd to the Puniſhment due to Traytors, his 
ericles, Body caſt out unburied, and all his Poſterity infamous on 
there Record. But there are ſome, who tell us, that he was 
. Not ppt to Death by the thirty Tyrants ; and among the reft, 
„that Jas, in his Oration for Antipbon's Daughter, ſays the 
m out fame; for he left a little Daughter, whom Calleſchrus 
ate of Ehim'd for his Wife by the Law of Propinquity. And 
C1ent, Theopompus likewiſe in bis fifteenth Book of Philippics, 
Mall sells us the. ſame thing. But he is more tender of his 
ſame Reputation than Lyſidonidas his Father; and ſo is Crati- 
theit u in his Pytine, in that he does not mention the Evil 
ꝛolden he was guilty of. But how could he be Executed in the 
lan ot Time of the four Hundred, and afterward live to be put 
iſh Flags by the thirty Tyrants ? There is likewiſe ano- 
found ther Story of the manner of his Death. That when he 
Tract was old he fail'd to Syracuſe, when the Tyranny of Dia- 
2 been e ẽ the Firſt was. moſt famous; and being at Table, 
red in ¶ Queſtion was put, what fort of Braſs was beſt ? When 
ns; 1Nigthers had anſwered, as they thought moſt proper, he 
is Ad- replyed ; That is the beſt Braſs, of which the Statues of 
8 5. in Harmodius and Ariſtogiton were made. Which the Ty- 
liciousgant hearing, and taking it as a tacit Exhortation to 
Orna- his Subjects to contrive his Ruin, he commanded Anti- 
rat ious hon to be put to Death; and, as ſome ſay, he unjuſtly 
„ Save out, that he was put to Death for deriding his 
and of 'Þ 4 or Lp FECL 
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18 The Lives of Ten-Orators. 3 
This Orator is reported to have written Sixty Or, 
tions; but Cæcilius ſuppoſes Twenty-five of them to val: 
_ ſpurious and none of his. Plato, in his Comedies wit genate, t 
Piſander, traduces him as a covetous Man. He is them to 1 
ported to have compos'd ſome of his Tragedies alon m ſaf. 
and others with Dionyſizs the Tyrant. While he e /moth 
Poetically inclined, he invented an Art of Curing th ment, jud 
Diſtemper of the Mind, as Phyſicians are wont to Prpoth the 
miſe Cure of bodily Diſeaſes. And having at Corim he Bill 
built him a little Houſe, in or near the Market, he ſetgg, whe 
Poſtſcript over the Gate, to this effect: That he had de hear 
way to Cure the Diſtemper of Mens Minds by Words; an Hou'd h. 
let him but know the Cauſe of their Malady, he would immi to the p. 
 dliately preſcribe the Remedy, to their Comfort. But Aft: the Law 
fſiome time, thinking that Art not worth his while, Decree \ 

| betook himſelf to the Study and Teaching of Oraton gy,,,,, 4, 
There are ſome who aſcribe the Book of Glaucus Rheg Rammuſi 


nus concerning Poets, to him, as Author of it, His Or: of Treaſ 


tions concerning Herodotus, to Erafiſtratus concernir they ſh 
Ideas, are very much contemn'd ; and that which cheir Go 
when he was accus'd, he penn'd for himſelf, againſt: gg6 cg 
Law not recorded; and that againft Demoſthenes th well'd v. 
Prætor, touching publick Offences. He likewiſe hai flood, t. 
another againft Hippocrates the Prætor, in which he col ggpyfe ot 
_ demn'd him for his Contempt, in that he did not appeꝛ Phat 4 
on the Day appointed for his Tryal ; and this was don yy burie 
in the very time when Theopompus was Governour vernmen 
the City, under whoſe Government the Power of th Mou'd b 
four Hundred Conſpirators was overthrown, Memory 
Ceæcilius has recorded the Decree of the Senate, fc he too 
the Judicial Tryal of Amntiphon, in theſe Words: Thi ghould a 
on the one and twentieth Day of Prytaneia, Demonic à Word, 
Alopecenſis being then Notary-Publick, Philoſtratus Pell: on a Bra 
reuſts preferr d a Bill from the Senate, wherein it va that ſtan 
decreed, that thoſe Men, viz. Archepiolemus, Oromacl: in 
and Antiphon, whom the Prætors had declar'd againſt ** 
for that they went in an Embaſſage to Lacedemon, 96 
the great Damage of the City of 4thens, and departec »y 
fromthe Camp into an Enemies Ship, and ſo went thro B 

| Decelia by Land; that they ſhould be e vii 
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ty Orgggor in Priſon, till they ſhould be brought to a legal 
m to br yal : Thar the Prztors themſelves, with others of the 
les wu genate, to the Number of Ten, whom it ſhould pleaſe 
e 15 lighem to name and chuſe, ſhould look after them to keep 
s alon gem ſafe till Judgment ſhould be paſs'd upon em: That 
he VWate/mothetes ſhou'd on the morrow after the Commit- 
ing ti gent, judicially cite the ſid Priſoners before the Judges, 
to PIippth the Leaders, and others of the Conſpiracy, where 
Cern the Bill being read, wherein they were accuſed of Trea- _ 
he ſet gn, whoever had any thing to ſay againſt em, he ſhou'd 
had be heard: That whoever ſhou'd then be condemn'd, 
ls 5 47 ſhou'd have Sentence pronounc'd againſt him, according 
d imm tg the preſcript Form of Condemnation, appointed by 
ut aft the Law in the Caſe of Treaſon. At the bottom of this 
ule, h Hecree was ſubſcribed, Archeptolemus, the Son of Hippo- 
* damus Agrylenſis ; and Antiphon, the Son of Sophilus the 
lis Ort of Treaſon. And this was to be their Puniſhment, that 
ce''they ſhould be deliver'd to the eleven Execurtioners, 
which heir Goods confiſcated, the tenth part of em being 
gainſt gſt conſecrated to Minerva; their Houſes to be le- 
mes Uh vell'd with the Ground, and in the Places where they 
ſe ha geocd, this Subſcription to be engraven on Braſs : The 
he Col Ipuſe of Archeptolemus and of Antiphon, Traytors. * 
appel That Archeptolemus and Antiphon ou d neither of em 
1S dom Beg buried in Athens, nor any where elſe under that Go- 
LOW vernment. And beſides all this, that their Memory 
of thi Mou'd be accounted infamous to Poſterity, as well the 
Memory of Baſtards, as of their lawful Progeny ; and 
te, fo he too was lookt upon with the ſame Contempt, who 
: Thi ſhould adopt any one of their Progeny for his Son. In 
moni A Word, that all this ſhould be engroſs d and engraven 
's Pell: on a Braſs Column, and that Column to be plac'd where 
it Ma that ſtands, on which is engraven the Decree concern- 
omacle i Phrynichus. Ea arr ar 5 


gain 3 F 
8 *A Ndocides, the Son of that Leogoras, who once made 
2t thro F 


La Peace with the Athenians againſt the Lacædemo- 
ed an an, by Deſcenta Cydathenian or Thurian, of a Noble 


Ramnuſian, being both preſent in Court, are condemn'd 


20 The Lives of Ten Orators; 6. 
mily, and as Hellanicus tells us, if we may believe himth 
Off: ſpring of Mercury himſelf; for the Race of Herauld PM 
belongs te him; and on this account he was choſen b the City, 
the People to go with Glaucon, with twenty Sail of Ship and ſent 
to aid the Corcyreansagainft the Corinthians, But in pro ſuſpectin 
ceſs of time, being accus'd of ſome notorious Acts 0 again ſto: 


lmpiety; as that he was of the Number of thoſe wh took 


defac'd the Statues of Mercury, and divulg'd the Sac ret brake lo. 
Myſteries of Ceres; and withal, being accuſed of Wild when the 
-nefs and Intemperance, and that he had been feen in th Gavernm 
Night in Maſquerade, to break one of the Statues: caped wi 
Mercury ; and when he refus'd to bring his Servant ti few. Br 
Examination, whom his Accuſers nam'd, he was no withdrey 
only convicted of the firſt, but alſo was very much ſu his Facti. 
ſpedted to be guilty of the ſecond Crime too. Which . tl 
later Action was laid to his Charge ſoon after the Ex Lacedæme 
pedition of the Navy ſent by the 4thenians into Sicily ſpected t 
For as Cratippus informs us, when the Corinthians ſeri He hit 
the Leontines and ÆAgeſians to the Athenians, who were Actions i 
to lend them Aſſiſtance incognito, they in the Night de- For ſome 

_ fac'd and brake all the Statues of Mercury which were off his R 
erefted in the Market. Fo which Offence, Andocidel When he 
having added another, that of divulging the Myſteries ſent a cc 
of Ceres, he was brought to his Tiyaf, but was acquit- and ther 
ted, on condition he wou'd diſcover who were Compa - of the v 
nions with him in the Crime. In which Affair being and one 
very diligent, he found out who they were that had time wit 
been guilty, and among the reſt he diſcover'd his own ſeyenty e 
Father. He proy'd all guilty, and caus'd them all to be ur of 
put to Death, only his Father, whom he ſav'd thoug| hundred 
in Priſon, by a Promiſe of ſome eminent Service he , cal 
vou'd do to the Common-wealth. Nor did he fail of the Hou! 
what he promis d; for Leogoras accuſed many who had AWocides 
acted in ſeveral Matters againſt the Intereſt of the Auge 0 
Common- wealth, and for this was acquitted of his own Huſe of 
JJ Ok EEE 7 
Now, though Andocides was very much eſteemed of Twpos o 
for his Skill in the Management of the Affairs of the 
Common - wealth; yet his Inclinations led him rathe? 
to Trafick by Sea; and by this Means he 3 A 
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b ndſhip with the Kings of Cyprus, and other great | 


imzth F 
rauld Pinces. At which time he privily ſtole a Damſel of 
ſen bi the City, the Daughter of Ariſtides, and his own Niece, 
fShip and ſent her as a Preſent to the King of Cyprus : But 
in pro ſuſpecting he ſhou'd be called in queſtion for it, he 
ts o again ſtole her from Cyprus, for which the King of Cy- 
ſe wh took him, and clapt him up in Priſon ; whence he: 
acre! brake looſe, and returned to Athens, juſt at that time 
Wild when the four hundred Conſpirators had uſurped the 

in th; Government. By whom being confined, he again eſ- 


tues q eaped when the Power of Governing was lodged in a 


ant t few. But when the thirty Tyrants were uppermoſt, he 
as no withdrew to Elis, and there lived, till Thraſybulus and 
ach ſu his Faction returned into the City, and then he alſo re- 
Which . thither. And after ſome time, being ſent to 
he Ex Lacedeæmon to concilitate a Peace, he was again ſu- 
Sicily ſpeed to be faulty, and on that Suſpicion baniſhed. _ 
ns ſet; He himſelf has given an account of all theſe Tran 
> were actions in his Orations which he has left behind him. 
zht de: For ſome of em treat of the Crime of him who ſhakes 
1 were off his Religion by a Violation of its Laws, as he did 
:docide; When he divulged the Myſteries of Ceres: Others repre- 
ſterics Tent a convicted Perſon begging Mercy of the Judge; 
.cquit- and there is one extant, wherein he makes a Diſcovery | 
ompa- of the wicked Practiſes of others, and one to Phaax, 
being and one concerning Peace. He flouriſhed at the ſame 
it had time with Socrates the Philoſopher, he was born in the 
is own ſeyenty eighth Olympiad, when Theogenides was Gover- 
| to be naar of Athens, ſo that he ſhould ſeem to be almoſt an 
houg hundred years before Lyſtas. There is an Image of Mer- 
ice he ch, call'd from his Name Andocideum, being given by 
fail of the Houſe of Ægeit, and it ſtood near the Houle where 
10 had Aocides dwelt. This Andocides himſelf was at the 
f the Kc of a publick Revel, in memory of the Name and 
is own uſe of Ægeis, at the Celebration of the * Dithyram- 
bieks. And having gained a Victory, he erected a 
ied of TWpos on an Aſcent oppolite to the Country of Porinus 
of the Os e | Ny. 


— 


trated e Feaſts ox Songs dedicated to Sacchi, Ez 5 
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Selinus. His Stile in his Orations is plain and eaſie, a 
uithout the leaſt Affectation, or any thing of a Figura- ik 

tive Ornament, e — 
i SPOLE8e Wo 


Lias, the Son of Cephalus, Grandſon of Lyſanian a 
Land Great Grand-Son of Cephalus, was by Deſcert & 
a Syracuſian, but partly for the Love he had to the Ci- i 
ty, and partly in condeſcenſion to the Perſwaſions of tha 
Pericles, the Son of Xantippus, a great and rich Man x 
there, who entertained him as his Friend and Gueſt, he 
went to live at Athens. Some ſay that he was baniſhed mai 
Syracuſe, when the City was under the Tyranny of Gelo. pevaile 
However he entered Athens when Philocles, the Suc- | Hoſt, tc 
ceſſor of Phraſicles, was Governour, in the ſecond Year G 
of the eighty ſecond Olympiad. At his firſt coming, 
he was educated among the moſt Noble of the Athenians. f 
But when the City ſent a Colony to Sybaris, which was yg 
afterwards call'd Thurii, he went thither with his el- pe 
der Brother Polemarchus, his Father being now dead, I was a; 
for he had two other Brothers, Eudemus and Brachillus,. My, anc 
that he might receive his Portion, or part of his Fa- dgceiv'd 
ther's Eſtate. This was done in the fifteenth Year of his Ar of h 
Age, when Praxiteles was Governour. There then he Mi 
Raid, and was brought up under Nicias and Tifias, N 
both Syracuſians. And having purchaſed a Houſe, he il 
liv'd as a Citizen for above ſixty three Years, till the i 
Regency of Clearchus, having been Governour himſc|t»altk 
in his Furp. In the Year following, in the Time of Ga. 
lias, vix. in the ninety ſecond Olympiad, when the 4-. 
_ tkenians had War with the Sicilians, and when other of Wl 
their Allies revolted, and eſpecially the Italians, he be. ll 
ing accuſed of favouring the Athenians, with three 0-:Mitntion' 
ther of his Aſſociation was, baniſhed ; when coming to Hat Ri 
Athens, in the Year wherein Callias ſucceeded Cleocr. Wmmor 
tus in the Government, which then laboured under theints, Hi 
_ Tyranny of the four hundred Conſpirators, he there {it Myays v 
down. But after the Fight at Ægoſpotamos, when tht 7 g 
95 : 3 ——__ Ck 


N 


— 


tles, 


iy 
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afie, WWhirty Tyrants had uſurped the Government, he was 
gura - aniſhed thence for ſeven Years, his Goods confiſcated, 
d having likewiſe loſt his Brother Polemarchus, he him- 

lf eſcaped by a back Door of the Houſe in which he 

_ "was kept, fled to Megara, and there lived as one with- 
11145) gut hope of Recovery. But when the Citizens en- 
-ſcert gdeavoured to return from Phyla, he alſo behaved him- 
e Ci- WF very well, and appeared very active in the Affair, 
ns of having, to forward this mou Enterprize, depoſited | 


Man h thouſand Drachms of Silver, and two hundred 
ſt, he Targets, and being Commiſſioned. with . Hermanes, he 
iſhed maintained three hundred and two Men in Arms, and 
 (Gelo, prevailed with. Thraſyleus the Elian, his old Friend and 

Suc- Hoſt, to contribute ſome Talents. Upon his entring the 
| Year City, Thraſybulus propoſed, that for a Conſideration of his 


2 


ming, god Service to the Publick, he ſhould take upon him 
mans. | Adminiſtration of the Common- wealth, and be in- 
h was veſted with the Government before Euclides. Which Pro- 
is eb poſal being ratified by the People, Archinus objected that 
dead, I was againſt the Laws, and ** ment without Autho- 

-hillus,. My, and therefore void of it ſelf. Whereupon being 

is Fa- gdgceiv'd of his Right of Governing, he led the Remain- 
of his der of his Life in private, and died at laſt at Athens, 

en he: Hing fourſcore hd three years old, or as ſome would 
Tifias, Wave it, ſeventy fix ; and others again ſay, that he liv'd 
iſe, he ove fourſcore Years, till after the Birth of Demoſthenes, 
1] the'?Fis ſuppoſed he was born in the Year of Philocles. There 
nimſell we four hundred and twenty five Orations which bear 
of Gal Ws Name, of which Dionyſius and Cacilius affiim only 
the 4. o hundred and thirty to be genuine, and he is ſaid to 


ther dd Moe been overcome but twice in all. There is extant 
he be- Wo the Oration which he made in defence of the fore- 
Iree 0Mntioned Decree againſt Archinus, wherein he ſhews 
ning to at Right he had to it, by his Converſation in the 
Cleocri- Ammon-wealth; as alſo another againſt the thirty Ty- 
der the Hnts. He was very cogent in his Perſwaſions, and was 
ere {at Mays very brief in what he delivered. He would com- 


en te Mpnly give Orations to private Perſons. There are like- 
We his Inſtitutions of Oratery, his Lectures and E- 
Wiles, his Elogies, Funeral Orations, Diſcourſes of 
min f enen eee, 
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Love, and his Defence of Socrates, accommodated to thy 
Minds of the Judges. His Stile ſeems plain and eat 
though hardly imitable. Demoſthenes in his Oration : 
gainſt Neera, ſays, that he was in love with one Met: au 
nira, Neera's Serving Maid; but afterwards married h A 
Brother Brachillus's Daughter, Plato in his Phæan zo 
makes mention of him, as a moſt eloquent Orato 
and ancienter than Iſocrates. Phili{cas, his Companid gh hty 


9 


and Iſocrates's Votary, compoſed an Epigram conceriing 
d fo; 2 


ing him, whence. the f ſame that we have urge 
Plato is deducible ; and it ſings to this Effe&y; 


Thou witty Daughter of Callippe, ſhew 

If ought of Wit or 8 1 Far 3 

For "tis decreed that thou ſhalt bear a Son, 

Luyſias by Name, to ſpread the Name of him, n 
Whoſe great and generous Acts do fill the World, ** 
And are receiv d for Glorious above. 

Tet him who ſings thoſe Praiſes of the Dead, 
= Let him, my Friend, too, praiſe our Amity. ; 
He likewiſe wrote an Oration for Iphicrates, again 
Harmodius; and another, accuſing Timotheus of Treaſo 
in both which he overcame. But when Iphicrates toi 
upon him the Examination of Timethens's Actions, a'.Ne 
_ wou'd purge him of the Allegation of Treaſon, Ly 
wrote an Oration for him to deliver in his Defence 
upon which he was acquitted ; but Timotheus was fine 
in a conſiderable Sum of Money. He likewiſe deli 


I reckoned among the meaner fort of Citizens, and 8 


een mas od 


t That he was before erat 
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hich he got ſo much Money, as enabled him not on- 
d eal1J8 to bring up his Children after the moſt gentile Man- 
tion? Fer, but likewiſe to maintain a Choire (for beſides Iſo- 
> Meti Antes, he had other Sons, viz. Teleſippus, and Diomnoſtus, 
ied h d one Daughter.) And hence we may ſuppoſe, thoſe 


Phedri o comical Poets, Ariſtophanes and Stratis, took occaſi- 


Orato gy to bring him on the Stage. He lived about the 
panic ggphty ſixth Olympiad, Lyfimachus the Myrrbinuſi an 


e ing Governour, about two and twenty Vears after 
d tro hh 


Ty/as, and ſeven before Plato. When he was a Boy, 
he was as well educated as any of the Athenian Children, 
being under the Tuition of Prodicus the Cean, Gorgias 
_ the Leontine, Tiſias the Syracuſan, and Theramenes the 
Rhetorician, who when he was to be apprehended by 
the Order of the thirty Tyrants, and flying for Succour 

a. 46 the Altar of the Senate, only [/ocrates ſtood his Friend, 
Rand for a long time concealed him. But after ſome time 

_ *  ,Theramenes adviſed him to deſiſt, becauſe, he told him, 
i would be an Aggravation of his Grief, if any of his 


_— ends ſhould come into Trouble, for, and with him. 
„ agan And tis ſaid, that he made uſe of certain Inftitutions of 


\Vhetoric, compoſed by him when he was ſlandered in 
tes to hurt; which Inſtitutions have fince born Boton's 
ions, . Name. | %%% WL ng a fs 
When Iſocrates was come to Man's Eftate, he med- 
with nothing of State Affairs, both becauſe he had 
very weak Voice, and becauſe he was ſomething ti- 
Mprous; and beſides theſe two Jmpediments, his Eſtate 
s much impaired by the Loſs of a great part of his Pa- 
mony in the War with the Lacedemonians, It is the 
Opinion of ſome, that he compos'd ſome Orations, and 
Eppecially one concerning Barter. Having ſet up a 
School, he gave himſelf much to Writing, and the 
dy of Philoſophy, and then he. wrote his Panegy- 
rrechthi: al Oration, and others which were uſed for Advice, 
s, and Ne of which he delivered himſelf, and others he gave 
lates, il others to pronounce for him; aiming thereby to per- 
Made the Greeks to the Study and Practice of ſuch things 
eee of not immediate concern to them. But his 
deavoutrs in that way proving to no purpoſe, he 
wie e thoſe things over, and 1 a Scheol in _ 
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firſt, as ſome will have it, having for a Beginning nin * 
Scholars; and When they came to him to pay hi 0 
for their Schooling, he weeping ſaid, Now I ſee plain 

that I am ſold to my Scholars. He admitted all into h Ca 

Acquaintance who deſired it. He was the firſt, th: + 
made a Separation between Brawling, and Solid Plea 

ing and Arguments, to which latter be rather addi& | 
himſelf. He inſtituted a Form of Magiſtracy in Chi: 
much the ſame with that at Azheys. No School-maſt $ 

ever got ſo much; ſo that he built and maintain'd g; 
Gally at his own Charge. He had more than, a hu $ 
dred Scholars, and among others Timothers the Son 8 

Conon was one, with whom he viſited many Cities, a:  & 
compoſed the Epiſtles which Timotheus ſent to the 4% 
nians ; who for his pains gave him a Talent out 8 
that which he got at Samos. Theopompus likewiſe t: © 

_ Chian, Ephorus the Cumean, Aſclepiades the Writer of Ti th 
gedy, and Theodettes, who afterwards wrote Traged 

too, were all Iſocrates's Scholars. (The laſt of theſe hi h 

- a Monument in the Way to Cyamitis, as we go to Els © 
fis, of which now remains only Rubbiſh, there al a 
he ſet up with his, the Statues of other famous Poe i 
of all which, only Homer's is to be ſeen.) Leodamus al a 
the Athenian, and Lacritus who gave Laws to the 4 = 

nians, were both his Scholars: And ſome ſay Hyperii Ri 
and Iſæus too. They add likewiſe, that Demoſthenes al 

was very deſirous to learn of him; and becauſe | th 
could not give the full Rate, which was a thouſa ne Sla 

Drachms, he offered him two hundred, the fifth pa Wave th 

if he would teach him but the fifth part of his Art pr. Aretemi} 

portionable : To whom Iſocrates anſwered, We do not » Musbane 

_ Demoſthenes, to impart our Skill by halves, but as N alſo an 

fell good Fſb whole, or altogether, ſo if thou haſt a Def Peopagi 

to learn, ue will teach thee our full Art, and not a piece e Da 

it. He died in the Year when Cheronides was Governo Meath t. 


when being at Fippecrates's publick Exerciſe, he recei! Moſe th; 

the News of the Slaughter at Cbæronea; for he was tt like 

_ Cauſe of his own Death by a four Days Faſt, whit his F: 
he then made, pronouncing juſt at his Departure iu ll; P 
2 Verſes which begin the three Tragedies of I, Meodoru 
„ : 5 


2 9 
2 3 
Dana 


1 
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ay hi Danaus, Father of the fifty Siſters. _ 

2 plain *% Pelops, Son of Tantalus, in queſt of Piſa, 
9 Cadmus, in time paſt going from Sidonia, 
d Plea le lived ninetyeight Years, or, as ſome ſay, a hun - 
addict fred, not being able to behold Greece the fourth time 
in Chi Srought into ee The Year, or, as ſome ſay, four 
Lmaſt Fears before he died, he wrote his Panethenaic Oration; 
ain d his Panegyric Oration ten Years before, or as ſome tell 
„a hv "as, fifteen, which he is ſuppos d to have tranſlated out 
e Soni of Gorgias the Leontine, and Lyſiats. His Oration con- 
ties, ai gerning Barter, he wrote when he was eighty two Years 
the Ai, gd; and that to Philip a little before his Death. 
t out When he was old, he adopted Apbareus, the youngeſt 
wiſe i of the three Sons of Plathane, the Daughter of Hippias 
rof Ti: the Orator, whom he married for his Son. He was 
"raged! Yery rich, both in reſpect of the great Sums of Money 
heſe hi he exacted of his Scholars; and beſides, that he had at 
to Eli ne time twenty Talents of Nicocles, King of Cyprus, for 


1ere al zn Oration, which he dedicated to him. By Reaſon of 
us Poe Is Riches he became obnoxious to the Envy of others, 
mus al and was three times named to build a Galley, which he 
the A @vaded twice by the aſſiſtance of his Son, and a counter- 


Hyperii Pit Sickneſs ; but the third time he undertook it, tho* 
benes al We Charge prov'd very great. A Father telling him, 
cauſe] Mat he had allow'd his Son no other Companion than 
thouſa: ne Slave; Iſocrates reply d, Go thy way then, for one 
ifth pa Nave thou ſhalt have two. He ſtrove for the Prize which 
Art pi #hetemifia dedicated to the Honour and Memory of her 
lo not Musband Mauſolus ; but that Oration is loſt. He wrote 
t as M Wo another Oration in praiſe of Helen, and one for 
a De Peopagus. Some ſay, that he died when he had faſted 
a piece Ane Days; ſome again, at four Days end; and that his 
averno! Heath took its Date from the Funeral Solemnities of 
> recei! thoſe that loſt their Lives at Cheronea, His Son Abbare- 
e was like wiſe wrote ſeveral Orations. He lies buried witch 
t, whit his Family near Cynoſarges, on the Left-hand of the 
rture iW ll; For there are interred Iſacrates and his Father 
s of E eodorus, and his Mother, and her Sifter Anaco, and 
Ne adoptive Son Aphareut, Socrates the Sou of 42469, 
Dana ff 32 55 
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and Iſocrates his Brother, bearing his Father's Name, 1 


and [ſocrates's Nephews, the Sons of Aphareus, Aphare- * 


us and his Father Theodorus, and his Wife Plathane, the 4 
Mother of his. adopted AphotFus : On the Tombs of 4 
whom were ereCted fix Tables, which are now demo- 
liſn'd. But upon the Tomb of I/ocrates himſelf was 
placed a Ram thirty Cubits high, and on that a Mer- 
maid of ſeven Cubits ; which was an Emblem of his 


FPloquence; there is nothing more extant. There was 


alſo near it a Table, having his Poets and School-Ma- 


ſter on it; and among the reſt, Gorgias inſpecting a "4; 


Cæleſtial Globe, and Iſocrates ſtanding by him. There 
is likewiſe a Statue of his of Braſs in Eleuſine, dedi- 


cated by Timothy the Son of Conon, before the Entry of 
the Porch, with this Inſcription; n 


To the Fame and Honour of . Iſocrates, | 
.» This Statue's Sacred to the Goddeſſes ; 
_- TheGift of Timothy. 


This Statue was made by Leochaves. There are three- | 
ſcore Orations which bear his Name; of which, if we 7 
credit Dionyſius, only five and twenty are genuine ; but 


according to Cecilius, twenty eight; and the reſt are 


accounted ſpurious. He was an utter Stranger to Oſte f 
tation, inſomuch, that when there came at one time 


three Perſons to hear him declaim, he admitted but 
two of them, deſiring the third to come the next Day, 
for that two at once were to him as a full Theatre. He 
| ſed to tell his Scholars that he taught his Art for ten me 
Pounds; but he would give any Man ten thouſand, that 
cou'd teach him to be bold, and give him a good utte- 
rance. And being once asked, how he who was not 
very eloquent himſelf, cou'd make others ſo; he an 
ſwered, Fuft as a Whetſtone cannot cut, yet it will ſharpen 
Knices for that purpoſe, Some ſay, that he wrote Inſti- 


rations to the Art of Oratory ; others are of Opinion, 
. that he had no Method of Teaching, but only Exerciſe. | 
He would never ask any thing of a Free-born Citizen. 


He uſed to injoyn his Scholars being preſent at publick 


Acts, to repeat to him what was there delivered. H: 


Being asked what was 50 Uſe and Force of Rhetoric, 
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| Fonceiv'd no little Sorrow for the Death of Socrates, in- 


much, that the next Day he put himſelf in Mourning. 


he anſwer d, To małe Freat Matters appear ſmall, and 
4 all great. At a Feaſt with Nicoceon, the Tyrant of 
Pybrus being deſired by ſome of the Company to declaim 
up on ſome Theme, he made anſwer, That that was 
"ot a Seaſon for him to ſpeak his Mind, and he had no mind 
en to be Seaſonable. Happening once to ſee Sophocles the 


Tiragedian amorouſly eying a comely Boy, he ſaid to 


bim, [+ will become thee, Sophocles, not only to reſtrain 
Hand,, but to turn away thine Eyes, When Ephorus 
*f Cum left his School, before he had arriv'd at any 
good Proficiency, his Father Pemophilus ſent him again 
3% ith a ſecond ſum of Money in his Hand; at which, 
Tfocrates ſmiling, he jocoſely cali'd him Diphorus; that 


Is, one that pays twice for his Learning. However, he 


hree- 


if we 
; but 
ſt are 


Iſten- 'Þ 


time 
d but 
Day, 
1 I 
or ten 


| utte- 3 


ook a great deal of Pains and Care with him, and went 
Jo far as to put him in the way of writing Hiſtory. _ 

Hie was wantonly given; and uſed to lie upon a Straw 
Mat for his Bed, and his Bolſter was commonly made 
moiſt with Saffron. He never married while he was 


Young, but in his old Age he kept a Miſs, whoſe Name 


Vas Lagiſce, and by her he had a Daughter, who died 
in the twelfth Year of her Age, before ſhe was married. 
He afterwards married Plathane, the Wife of Hippias 
the Rketorician, who had three Sons, the youngeſt of 
Phich Apbareus by Name, he adopted for his own, as 
Fe ſaid before; and he erected a brazen Statue to him 


* gear Olympins, as it were a Column, with an Inſcription 


this purpoſe: 


3 


as not 


In ceneration of the mighty Jove, 


le an- 


harpen 


Inſti- 


inion, 


erciſe. 
t izen. 


Hit noble Parents and the Gods above, 
= Aphareus zhis Statue here bas ſet, 
Lie Statue of Iſocrates his Father. 


** 
_ 


De is ſaid to have run a Race on a ſwift Horſe, when 


Ne was but a Boy; for he is to be ſeen in this Poſture in 


* 1 2 or Tower, in the Tennis Court of the 
„mige of Minerca, in a Statue. There were but two 
Col = | | ; | B 3 * 4 | | 


EY. 
. 
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Suits 
8 | 
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Suits commenc'd againft him in his whole Life; one 


whereof was with Megaclides, who provoked him to © 
Barter; at the Tryal of which, he could not be perſo- 8 
nally preſent, by reaſon of Sickneſs ; but ſending 
Apbareus, he nevertheleſs overcame. The other Suit 
was commenced againſt him by Ly machus, who wou'd 
have him come to a Barter, and likewiſe to be at the 48 
Charge of maintaining a Gally for the Commonwealth, Tk 
In this Caſe he was overthrown, and forc'd to depoſite 
the Money. But there was likewiſe a piece of Paint. 


tions for 


ing of his in the Pompeium. Aphareus alſo wrote Oration » 


both judicial and deliberative ; as alſo a few Tragedies, 


to the Number of thirty ſeven ; of which two are at» Þ 


ſwered. He began to make his Works publick in the 9 
Year of Lyſftratus, and continu'd it to the Year of © 


Sofigenct that is, eight and twenty Years: He wrote ger. 


which he call'd * Lenaics, 


 Ukewiſe fix civil Plays, and twice together went away KR h; 
with the Prize, and by other Actors he play d two more, Af 


There were to be ſeen in the Cittadel, the Statues of i 


n 


r Seus was bom in Chalcis, when he came to then; 


; | he read Lyſias's Works, whom he imitated fo well 


both as to his Stile, and his way of Reaſoning, that he 


who was not very well acquainted with their manner 
of Writing, could not tell which of the two was Au 
_ thor of many of their Orations. He flouriſhed after tht 


Peloponneſi an War, as we may conjecture from his Ora 
tions, and was in repute till the Reign of Philip. He 


taught Demoſthenes, not at his School, but privately,who 


gave him ten thouſand Drachms, by which Buſineſs he 


ecame very famous. Some ſay that he compos d Ora 
8 5 5 ee 
— — | — — — 


* From Len æus, one of the Names gf Bace but. 


their Mother, of Tfocrates, Theodorus, and Anaco theit Þ 
Mother's Siſter. That of the Mothers is plac'd juſt by Y 
the Image of Health, or the Inſcription being chang'd, 
of Anaco. She had two Sons, Alexander by Canes, and 
fcles by Lyſias. | „ 
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3 The Lives of Ten Orators. 3r 
tions for Demoſthenes, which he pronounc'd in oppoſitio 
t@ his Tutors. He left behind him ſixty four Orations, 
which fifty are his own ; as likewiſe ſome peculiar 
He was the firſt that uſed to 
or write figuratively, and that addicted himſelt 


nſtirutions of Rhetoric. 


1 


wou'd civil Matters; which Demoſthenes chiefly followed. 
at the Theopompus the Comedian makes mention of him in his 
ealth. Meſeus. e Y 
polite # _ 3 

Paint: 2ELICHLINES VI. 

ation = EN 


ire a- 


in the 


ear of 
wrote 
away 
more, '* 


tues of 


thein 
juſt by 
ang'd 
5, and 


E was the Son of that Atrometus, who being ba- 
1 niſhed by the thirty Tyrants, was thereby a Means 

of reducing the Common-wealth to the Government 
of the People, and of his Wife Glaucothea; by De- 
gent a Cothocidian. He was neither nobly born, nor 
Rich ; but in his Youth, being ſtrong and well ſer, he 
addicted himſelf to all forts of bodily Exergiſes; and 


Wrerwards, if we may credit Demoſthenes, having a 
Very clear Voice and good Pronunciation, he took to 
playing of Tragedies, and in this he ſerved A4riftodemus 
i his Bacchanals, playing in the School only the third 
Parts of the ancient Tragedies. When he was but a 
Boy, he was ailiſting to his Father in teaching little 
Children their Letters, and when he was grown up, he 


 Hifted himſelf a private Centinel. Some think he was 


{then;, 


b ought up under Socrates and Plato; but Cæcilius will 
Have it that Leodamus was his Maſter, Being concern'd | 


in the Affairs of the Common-wealth, he openly acted 
) well, i oppoſition to Demoſthenes and his Faction; and was 
hat he Werefore employed in ſeveral Embaſſies, and eſpecially 
1anne! in one to Philip, to treat about Articles of Peace. For 
is Au. Fhich Demoſthenes accus d him for being the Cauſe of 
ter the e Overthrow and Ruin of the Phocaans, and the En- 
; Ora: Hamer of War; which part he would have him thought 
He have aGted in the Diet of the Amphifions, who choſe 
y,who Hm one of their Deputies in that Aſſembly; and ha- 
jeſs he in made them a convenient Haven, put themſelves 
d On. Inder Philip's Protection, who being aſſiſted by Aſcbines, 
tions ok-the Affair in Hand, and ſoon conquer'd all Phocis. 


ut Zſchives, notwithſtanding all that 
1 e : 


Vemoſthenes could 
— 


tell. 5 | : — 

Some time after this Philip being dead, and his So: th 
Alexander marching into Aſia, ÆAſchines impeached Cteſ. wh 
plon for act ipg againſt the Laws, in paſſing a Decree ii Ot 
favour of Demoſthenes. But he having not the fifth pai wn 
of the Voices of the People on his fide, he was forc't th 


againſt me. 
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do, being favourd by Eubulus the Son of Spintharus, Fe: 
_ a Proballuſtan, who pleaded in his behalf, he carryd 
his Caufe by thirty Voices, and ſo was clear d. Thougi we 


ſome tell us, that there were Orations prepared by ſom: e 


Orators; but the News of the Conqueſt ot Cherone: wi 
to the preſent Proceedings, and ſo the Sui thi 


put a ſtop 


to go in Exile to Rhodes, becauſe he would not pay the 


Mult of a thouſand Drachms, in which he was fined, @a 
being overthrown at the Bar. Others ſay, that to- ade 
ro his Crime, he would not depart the City; and th 
He went to Alexander at Epheſus. & 
of Alexander, when the Tumult was at the higheſt, h: Þ 
went to Rhodes, and there opened a School and taught Þ 
And ona time pronouncing the Oration which he hal Þ 
| formerly made againſt Creſiphon to pleaſure the Rhodians wl 
he did it with that Grace, that they wondred how h: Ii 
cou'd fail of carrying his Cauſe, if he pleaded ſo well 
for himſelf + Bui wonder not, faid he, that I <vas over i 
thrown, becauſe ye did not hear Demofthenes pleadin; Jl 
He left a School behind him at Rhode, Ming 
which was afterwards call'd the Rhodian School. Thenct 


But upon the Death ** 


he ſailed to Samos, and there in a ſhort time died, H: 


had a very good Voice, as both Demoſthenes and Demi Mg 
ee him. un nihh5o-- MM 
Four Orations bear his Name, one of which was 2 Wars 
| Nurteen 
Wrſcor 
Mator $ 
$/ his Fi 


* * 
27 


gainſt Timarchus, onother concerning a falſe Ambaſſage 


And a third againſt Cteſiphon, which three are really bi! 
own; but the fourth, call'd Deliaca, is none of his; fot? 


tho he was nam'd to plead the Cauſe of the 1 al 


Delos, yet Demoſthenes tells us that Hyperides was c oſel 


- $44 


1 
* 
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* 
a 
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4 
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3 as: 


in his ſtead. He ſays himſelf, that he had two Bro W, th 


theirs, Aphobus and Demochares, He was the firſt that? "0 e the 


brought the Athenians the News of the Victory obtain BB. neſs.: 


4 
2 


ed at Tamyne, for which he was crowned. Some repo 
that LE fchines Was never any Man's Scholar; but havi E ke Pr 
leamed 


1 
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5 The Lives of Ten Orators, 33 
arus, Fearned to write indifferently well, he by that means ar- 
arry'd Wed to his Skill in Rhetoric. His fiiſt publick Ap- 
hough Pearance was in a Speech againſt Philip; with which 
7 ſom: he People being pleaſed, he was immediately choſen to 
erone: ge Ambaſſador to the Arcadians, and being come thi- 
1e Sui ther he raiſed ſome thouſands of Men againſt Philip, He 
___ Ivifed Timarchus for keeping a Brothel, who fearing, 
1is Som the Iſſue, deſerted his Cauſe and hang'd himſelf, as De- 
1 Creſ- moſthenes ſomewhere informs us. Being imploy'd with 
cree it HMeſiphon and Demoſthenes in an Embaſſage to Philip to 
th pai Heat of Peace, he appear'd the moſt accompliſh'd of the 

; forc'i three. Another time allo he was the tenth Man ſent 

Ray the im Ambaſſage to conclude a Peace, and being afterwards. 
Ane ea1l'd to anſwer it, he was acquiited, as we ſaid before. 
d that 
eſt, hi Þ Taurgus was the Son of Lycophron, and Grandſon of 
taught / that Lycurgus whom the thirty Tyrants put to 
he hal Yeath, by the Procurement of Ariſtodimus the Bateſian, 
104141, N 


LYCURGUS VI 


tho alſo being Queſtor, or Treaſurer of the Greeks, was 
how ht Bniſhed in the time of the Popular Government. He 
ſo well Wes a Butadian by, Country, of the Line or Family of 
x5 over ie Etrobutades. He receiv'd his fiſt Inſtitutions of Phi- 
leadin; Mfophy from Plato the Philoſopher. But afterward en- 
Ehodes, Wang himſelf a Scholar to Iſocrates the Oraror, he em- 
Thence ÞMy'd his Study abMtt Affairs of the Common-wealth. 
d. He Ad to his careswas committed the Diſpoſal and Ma- 


| Demo Aagement of the City-Stock, and ſv he executed the 


 "Ullice of Treaſurer-General for the ſpace of fifteen _ 
was 3 Wars; in which time there went through his Hands 
paſſage, Wrtcen Millions of Talerts, or as ſome will have it, 
ally hi: 30k rſcore Millions, ſix hundred and fifty. It was the 
his; fo Mator Stratocles that procured him this Freferment, who 
mple 1 his Friend recommended him to the People, though 
choſe: WW» as firſt choſen for his own ſake : for there was 2 
v0 Bro WV, that no Man ſhou'd be choſen Treaſurer for a- 
rft tha e the Term of five Years. But Lycurgus plyed his 
obtain BUliveſs cloſely, both Summer and Winter, in the Ad- 
e report Maiſtrarion of publick Affairs. And being entruſted. to 

ke Proviſion. of all Neceſſaries for the Wars, he-re- 
| | 9-4 formed 


having 
leamed % 


n 
1 5 
_ 
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34 The Lives of Ten Orators. = 
formed many Abufes that were crept into the Common- Faye 
wealth. He built four Hundred Galleys for the Uſe of Th 
the Publick, and prepar'd and fitted a Place for publick 
Exerciſes in Lyceum, and planted Trees before it; he e 
likewiſe built a Wreſtling Court, and was at laſt made 
Surveyor of the Theatre of Bacchus. He was likewiſe ge 
of fo great repute among all forts, that he was entruſted _ ® 
with two hundred and fifty Talents of private Citizens. 
He adorn'd and beautified the City with gold and filves # 
Veſlels of State, and golden Lawrels : He likewiſe fi- fe! 
niſh'd many things that were as yet imperfect, as the 
Alrſenals, Armories, &c. He built a Wall alſo about 
the ſpacious Panathenaic Cloifter, and made level 2 de 
piece of uneven Ground, given by one Diſicas to Lycur- * 
gus for the uſe of the City. The keeping of the City 
was committed wholly.to his Care, and Power to ap- 
prehend Malefactors, of whom he clear'd the City by : 
degrees: So that ſome Sophiſters were wont to ſay, 
that Lycurgus did not dip his Pen in Ink, but in Blood. 
And therefore it was, that when Alexander demanded 
him of the People, they would not deliver him up, Nhe 
When Philip made the ſecond War upon the Athenians, ® 
he was employed with Demoſthenes and Polyeucles in an 
Embaſſie to Peloponneſus and other Cities. He was al- 
ways in great repute and eſteem with the 4thezians, ane 
Iooked upon as a Man of that Juſtice and Integrity, * 
that in the Courts of Judicature h% good Word was at 
all times prevalent. on the Behalf of thoſe Perſons for 


whom he undertook to _ He was the Author of 4 Da 
| ſeveral Laws; one of which was, that there ſhould be I ear 
certain Comedies plaid at the Chytrian Solemnities, ang here : 
de mad 


whoeverof the Poets or Players ſnhould come off Vidor, * 
he ſhou'd thereby be inveſted with a Freedom, Which ſuch 

before was not lawful; and ſo he revived a Solemnity, Pas uſec 
Which for want of Encouragement, had for ſome time Fry D 
| before been out of Requeſt. Another of his Laws, was bet ſo 
that the City ſhou'd erect Statues to the Memory of Ping ex 
ZEſchylus, Sophocles and Euripides ; and that their 'Tra- 1 ight. 
gedies being fairly engroſſed, ſhould be preſerv d in the ep hir 
publick Conſiſtory, and that they ould be read by the over hi 
poblick Notaries, becauſe it was not lawſul for the e Woc 
5 LE ER... 
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non- Flyers to act them. A third Law propoſed by him, was 
That no Athenian, nor any Perſon in ages in Athens, 

blick Pould be permitted to ſell a Captive, w 

- he before, to be a Slave, without the Conſent of his for- 

: ; 


nade Wer Maſter. Farther, that in the Pirweym there ſhould 
wiſe _ | | at leaſt three circular Dances play'd to Neptune 3 and : 
aſted mat to the Victor in the firſt, ſhould be given ten 
zens, Pounds; in the ſecond, eight; and in the third, fix 
Glver Alſo, that no Woman ſhould go to Eleuſine in a Coach, 
e f. Ft the Poor ſhould appear more deſpicable than the 
the Rich, and fo be dejected and caſt down; and that who- 
bout ever ſhould ride in a Coach contrary to this Law ſhould 


de fin d fix thouſand Drachms. And when even his 
dun Wife was taken in the Violation of it, he paid to 
the Diſcoverers of it a whole Talent, for which being 


SN "afterwards call d in queſtion by the People: See there- 
| f Pre, ſaid he, I am call'd to anſwer for giving, and not 
lood, © As he was walking one Day in the Streets, he ſaw an 


Officer lay Hand on Xenocrates the Philoſopher, and 
hen nothing would ſerve his turn but the Philoſopher 
muſt to Priſon, becauſe he had not depoſited the Tri- 
pute due from Strangers; he with his Staff ſtruck the 


in an 

a« al. Acer on the Head for his unmannerly Roughneſs to- 
„ and ard a Perſon of that Character, and freeing Xenocra- 
ority, ges, caſt the other into Priſon in his ſtead. And not ma- 


das at Days after, Xenocrates meeting with the Children of 
ns for Deurgus, I made the more haſt, ſays he, to them, to give 
ior of Pur Father Thanks for his Friend ſhip. towards me, becauſe 

id be # Fear his undeſerv d Kindneſs commended by all People 
„ and lere I go. He made likewiſe ſeveral Decrees, in which 
idon e made uſe of the Works of Euclides, one very expert 
hich ſuch Matters, Though he was rich enough, yet he 
anity, Nas uſed to wear the ſame Coat, and the ſame Shoes 
time very Day, both Summer and Winter. Becauſe he was 
_— ot io ready and apt as ſome others, to ſpeak to any 
ry. ol hing ex tempore, he uſed to imitate and ſtudy Day and 


o was free 


In-. Night. And to the end he might not at any time over= gf 


Weep himſelf, and ſo loſe time from his ſtud y, he uſed to 
Cover himſelf on his Bed only with a Sheep's-skin; with 
he Wool on, and to lay a hard Bolſter ander his Head. 
= F „ When 
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38 be Lives of Ten Orators. _ 
When one reproach'd him for being in fee with Rhet: lle | 
ricians, when he ſtudied his Orations, he anſwer'd ron, 
That, if a Man would prontiſe to reſtore his Sons better, | 8h teſia 
 evould gice him not only athouſand Deniers ; but half whi 
be avas worth, He took the Liberty of ſpeaking bold} tf 
upon all occaſions, by reaſon of his Greatneſs; as whe 
once the Athenians interrupted him in his ſpeaking, h 
cry'd out, O thou Corcyrzan Whip, haw many Talents a 
thou worth? And Mage cena when ſome would ran 
Alexander among the Gods; What manner of God, ſai 
he, muſt he be, when all that go out of his Temple had n 
to be dipp'd in Water to purify tbemſelves? . fie 
After his Death, Meneſæchmus accuſing and indictin ue 
them by Virtue of an Inſtrument drawn by Thracycl: G 
his Sons where deliverd to the eleven Executioners - 
]uſtice. But Demoſthenes, being in Exile, wrote to th 
Athenians, to let them know that they were wrongfnl! 2@ 
accus d, and that therefore they did not well to he 
their Accuſers; upon which they recanted what th? 
had done, and ſet them at liberty again; Democles, wh at 
was Theophraſtus's Scholar, likewiſe pleading in the 
Defence. Lycurgus and ſome of his Poſterity were but 
ed publickly, at, or near the Temple of Minerva Pe 
mia, where their Monuments. ſtand in the Garden « 
Melanthius the Philoſopher, on which are Inſcriptions: 8 
Igcurgus and his Children, which are yet extant, Ti Waught 
_ greateſt thing he did while he lived, was his raifing ti Micoſtra 
Revenue of the Commons totally from ſixty. Talents, t The, 
he found it, to twelve hundred. When he found | d Dio 
muſt die, he was by his own appointment carried in f Nep. 
the Temple, and into the Senate-houſe ; being willi 'Tis 
before his Death to give an account of his Adminiſit. *© ten Cc 
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tion: And no Man daring to accuſe him of any thi: d to | 
except one Meneſachmus ; e © op eee fro m, by 
thoſe Calumnies he caſt upon him, he was carrt ; in 
Home again, where in a ſhort. time he ended his Lit Wdeſt S 
He was: always accounted: Honeſt, his Orations ve n; an 
. commended. for the Eloquence they carried in the! Hat Do 

and: though he was. often accuſed; yet he never v! *® pleac 

overthrown in any Suit. 1 OE, Autolich⸗ 
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—_ The Lives of Ten Orators, 
Rhet! He had three Children by Callifo, the Daughter of 


werd ron, and Siſter of Calæus Abron s Son, by Deſcent a 
ter, | Wateſian, I mean, of him, who when Cherondas was 
If uh Governor, was Treaſurer, or Pay-maſter to the Army. 
> bold) f this Affinity Dinarchus ſpeaks in his Oration againft 
as whe eſtius. He left behind him three Sons, Abron, Lycur- 
ing, h, and Lychophron ; of which, Abron and Lycurgus died 
lents a Without Iflue, though the firſt, Abron, did for ſome 
Id ran nme act very acceptably and worthily in Affairs of the 
2d, ſai Wormon-wealth. Lychopbron marrying Calliſtomacha, 
had ne: Me Daughter of Philip Aixenes, begat Caliſto, who mar- 
5 ed Cleombrotus the Son of Dinocrates the Acharnanian, 
ndictir #6 whom ſhe bare Lycophron, who being adopted by his 
racycl. rand Father, died without. Iſſue. He being dead, Sa- 


oners ( Hates married Caliſto, of whom he had his Son Sym- 


e to th Hachus. To him was born Ariſtonymus; to Ariſtonymus, 
»ngfnll Harmides, who was the Father of Philippe. Of her and 


to he: HM/ander came Medius, Who alſo was an Interpreter, one 
at the af the Eumolpides. He begat two Children of Timother, 
les, wh he Daughter of Glaucus, viz. Laedamiaand Medins,who 
in the ere Prieſts of Neptune Erectheus; alſo Philippe a 
re but: Paughter, who was afterward Prieſteſs. of Minerva: 
da Pe hr before, ſhe was married to Dio-les the Milettean, to 
rden hom ſhe bare a Son named Diocles, who was a Colonel 
tions: fa Regiment of Foot. He married Zedifie, the 
rt. Th Paughter of Abron, and of her begat Philippide and 
fing th Nicoſtrata; whom Themiftecles the Torch-hearer, Son 
lents,, t Theophraſius, married, and by her had Theophraſtus 
ound | nd Diocles, and he likewiſe conftituted the Prieſthood 
ied in Neptune Erect eu. 5 
willi "Tis ſaid, that he penn'd fifteen Orations. He was 
niniſt: Iten crown'd by the People, and had Statues dedica- 
iy thu ed to him. His Image in Braſs was ſet up in Cerami- 
If fro m, by order of the Publick, in the time of Anaxicra- 
carrit ,; in whoſe time alſo it was. order'd that he and his 
nis Lit Wdeſt Son ſhou'd be provided for with Diet in Prytane- - 
ns we rn; and he being dead, Lychophron his eldeſt Son ſued for 
n ther Wat Donation. This Lycurgus allo was uſed. frequently 
yer i! h plead on the account of Sacred Things; and accuſed 
"Qrtolichus the Areopagite, Lyſicles the Prætor, Aemades 
he Son of Aemias Meneſechmus, and many others, all 
N FF 5 whom. 


1 
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whom he cauſed to be condemn'd as guilty. Diphilas alſo 
was called in Queſtion by him, for impairingand dimi 
niſhing the Props of the Metal Mines, and fo unjuſtly ma. 
wy himſelf Rich, and he cauſed him to be condemned 
to die, according to the Proviſion made by the Laws in 
that Caſe. He gave out of his own Stock, fifty Drachms 7 
to every Citizen, the Sum total of which Donation, a- 
mounted to one hundred and ſixty Talents; but ſome 7 
ſay he gave a Pound of Silver to each. He likewiſe ac- 7 
cuſed Ariſtogiton, Cleocrates and Antolimus, for appearing 
as Free-men, when they were known to be but as it 1 
were Slaves. He was Surnamed Lycurgus Ibis, which in r. 8 
Enxgliſh founds, A black Sterk; and they would compare 
him to Xenophon Nycteris, which in plainer terms, is an 
| ___ Owl. His Anceſtors deriv'd their Pedigree from Ereftheus, prreat, 
the Son of the Earth, and of Vulcan; but he was near- Jon g 

eſt to Lycomedes and Lycurgus, whom the People honour- 
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ed with publick Solemnities. There is a Succeſſion of ſedicat 
| their Race of the Priefts of Neptune, in a compleat make: 
Table which is placed in the Temple at Ered heium, Sear h 
drawn by I/menias the Chalcidian ; in the ſame place a eng 
fo ſtood the Images of Lycurgus, and of his Sons Abron, Fut c 
Lycurgus, and Lycophron ; and by them Timarchus and emoſthe 
Cepbiſcdotus the Son of Praxiteles. His Son Abrer dedica- yn'd v 
ted the Table, and coming to the Price ſthood by right of ns int 
Succeſſion, he refign'd to his Brother Lycophron, aud Your v 
hence he is painted as giving a Trident. But Lycurgu We(biug 
had made a Draught of all his Actions, and hung it on feſp of 
a Column before the Wreſtling Court built by himſelf Feb; tl 


that all might read that would; and no Man could ac- "Hoſe ali 


euſe him of any Offence. He likewiſe referred to the Amſelf 
People, the Crowning of Neoptolemus, the Son of Aut. Age, in 
cles, and to dedicate Statues to him, becauſe he had d Gua. 


promiſed and undertaken to cover the Altar of Apollo in Dn, in n 


the Market with Gold, according to the Order of the t of h 
Oracle. He decreed Honours likewiſe to Diotimus, the d theſ 
Son of Diopithes of Eunomos, in the year when Cleſicls Weripides 
was Governor, %% ing hi 
12 85 her two 
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ald ac- Whoſe alſo of Alcidamus the Chariſtian, and devoted 


to the 


f Anti. Age, in the Year of Timocrates, he call'd his Tutors 


ze had 


{pollo in pn, in not allowing him what was fitting and requiſite 


is. 
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DE MOSTHE NES vu. | 


ze Son of Demoſthenes, by Cleobule, the 
Daughter of Gilon, a Paanian by Deſcent ; he 


3 


3 as left an Orphan by his Father, when he was but 
A ſeven Years old, together with a Sifter of the Age of 
ome 


Þ 1 
Sac ge went to School to [/ocrates, ſay ſome, but the gene- 


ve. Being kept by his Mother during his Non-age, 


-plity are of Opinion that he was Pupil to Iſzxs the 


"eu 


« 


Thalcidian, who lived in Athens, and was [ſocrates's Scho- 


1 


gr. Some ſay he was initiated by Thucydides and Plato, 
npart * 
is an 
heun intreated his Maſter's leave to go to hear Caliſtratus the 
near- 
not- 7 


Ind they affirm that he more eſpecially follow'd the laſt 


theſe two. Hegeſias the Magneſian writes, that he 


gon of Empedus, an Ampliduran, a noble Orator, and 
pmetime Commander of a Troop of Horſe, who had 
gedicated an Altar to Mercury Agoraios, and was to 
hake an Oration to the People: Whom, when he 


7111 


Seard him, he loved, and fo long as he continued at 


F#+ens, became his Diſciple. 


But Caliſtratus being ſometime after baniſhed, and 


Demoſthenes arrived: at ſome Years of Maturity, he 


edica- Pyn'd with Iſocrates and Plato. After this, he took 
ght of Neus into his Houle, and for the ſpace of four Years la- 


Pur'd very hard in imitation of his Orations. Though 


” 


Neſibius in his Book of Philoſophy, affirms, that by the 


lp of Callias the Syracuſian, h 
getbus the Amphipolite, and by the 


py 


Py Z 


2 the Orations of 
iſtance of Charicles, 


mſelf to the Imitation of them. When he came to 


d Guardians to account for their Male-adminiſtra- 


of the it of his Eſtate, while he was under their Tuition. | 
4s, the dd theſe Tutors or Guardians were three, Aphobus, 
Cleſic's eripides and Demophon, alias Demea, the laſt of whom, 
Ping his Uncle, he charged more ſeverely than the 


D £ 


at the Law had given him. 
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her two. He arreſted each of them in an Action of 


Talents, and caſt them, but did not exact of them _ 


Wucn 
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40 The Lives of Ten Orators; M7 
When Axiſtophon, by reaſon of his Age, cou'd nor re 
hold the Government any longer, he was choſen Chora- e D: 
gus, or Overſeer of the Dances. During the Execution 
of which Office, Medias the Anagiraten ſtriking him 
as he was ordering the Dances in the Theatre, he ſued 
him upon 1t, but let fall his Suit upon Medias's paying 
him three thouſand Drachm. EE 
Iis reported of him, that while he was a Youth, he 
confined himſelf to a Den or Cave, and there ſtudied his kd v 
Orations, and ſhaved half of his Head, that he might not Hon 
be allur d to divert himſelf from it; and that he lay up d wh: 
on a very narrow Bed, that he might awake and rife the 
ſooner. And for that he could not very well pronounce. 0 yout 
the Letter R, he accuſtomed himſelf very much to that, Jaoh'q 

that he might maſter it if poſſible ; and uſing like wiſe and 
an unſeemly Motion of his Shoulder when he ſpake at Phraſes; 
any time, he remedied that by a Spit, or, as ſome ſay, ; 
Sword ſtuck in the Ceiling juſt over his Shoulder, that M 20 
the fear of being prick'd with it, might break him of . the 
that indecent Geſture. They report of him further, that pr hay 
when he cou'd declaim pretty well, he had a ſort of ſed a 
 Looking-glaſs as big as himſelf, and uſed always in de 
claiming; to look in that, to the end that he might ſec, We Mit 
and correct what was amiſs. He uſed likewiſe at ſome» lepius 

certain times to go down to the Phalerian Shoar, to the 
end, that being accuſtomed to the Surges, and Noiſe ci gs 
the Waves, he might not be dannred by the Clamors d th EA! 
the People, when he ſhould at any time declaim in pub 
lick. And being naturally ſhort winded, he gave Ney the 9 
tolemus a Player, ten thouſand Drachms to teach hi Hrander 
to pronounce long Sentences-in one Breath, _ && Tl, 
Afterwards, betaking himſelf to the Affairs of th ce 29a; 


— 


Eubæans, Corcyreans, Corinthians, Bæotians, and mai was uſe 


The Lives of Ten Orators. 47 
Pore into a League with the Athenians. Being abroad 
"We Day, and his Memory failing him, his Oration was 
" Þſ'd ; which made him return home very heavy and 
—=Wmeclancholy ; and being met by Eunomus the Thaſftan, 
old Man, by him he was comforted and encouraged. 
gut he was chiefly animated by Audronicus the Player, 
Io told him that his Orations were excellent, but that 
He wanted ſomething of Action. And ſo when he was 
kd what was the firſt part of Oratory, he anſwered, 
ion; and which was the ſecond, he reply'd, Action; 
id which was the third, he ftill anſwered, Achon. Ano- 
er time, declaiming publickly, and uſing Expreſſions 
o youthful for one of his Years and Gravity, he was 
—Wgh'd at, and ridicul'd by the Comedians, Antipha- 


ewiſe and Timocles, who in deriſion uſed to repeat fuch 


Ppraſes as theſe, as utter'd by him 


=S..: JJ Sv REFS NPI $42 AINY . OREN 
Ma vl, pe xgives, pa Trans, pans eU 
; By the Earth, by the Fountains, by the Ri: ers, by the Floods, 


br having ſworn thus in preſence of the People, he 
ed a Tumult about him. He likewiſe once ſware 
Aſclepius, and made the Antepenultima long through 


ht ſee me Miftake, and yet afterwards defended it: For this 


t ſome Melepius was called, Jeg nr: O-, that is, a mild God, 
to the which Name he often invoked him. Bur all theſe 
oiſc c Hings be reform'd in time, being ſometime converſant 
nors 0 th Eubulides the Mileſian Rhetorician. Being on a 
in pub ne preſent at the Olympic Games, and hearing Lama- 
e Ne the Terinean ſound the Praiſes of Philip, and of 
h hid rander the Great, his Son, and decry the Cowardize of 
1 t T hebans, and Olynthians, he ſtood up in their De- 

of tice againſt him, and from the ancient Poets he pro- 
ed int im'd the great and noble Atchievments of the The- 
and the and Olynthians ; and fo elegantly he behay'd him- 
of tac F in this Affair, that he at once filenced Lamacbus, 
PFfiu made him convey himſelf immediately out of the 
oſe viWcmbly. And even Philip himſelf, when he had heard 
on; "at an Haranguethe made againſt him, replied, That if 
[au 1c :"88Þad heard him himſelf, be ſhould have been aft to commend 
Tela, and to have choſen him to make War againſt himſelf. 
d mau was uſed to compare Demoſtbeness Orations * Sol- 
maß CE 8 diers, 


57 


\ 


Tear, in which Plato die | 
ſtroy d the Clynthians, Xenophon alſo, the Scholar of 7 
Socrates, had ſome knowledge of Demoſthenes, either at 


diers, for the Force they carried along with them ; but 
the Orations of [/ocrates to Fencers, becauſe of the 


"Theatrical Delight that accompanied them. 
 _ Being about the Age of ſeven and thirty, reckoning 2 
from Dexithens to Callimachus, in whoſe time the Chun 


thians ſent to beg Aid of the Athenians againſt Philjp, 


who then made War upon them, he perſwaded them. 


anſwer the Olynthians 1 but in the following 
» Philip overthrew and de- 


his firſt Riſe, or at leaſt, when he was moſtfamous and 
flouriſhing : For he wrote the Acts of the Greeks, 5 


touching what paſled at the Battle of Mantinea, in the. 
Lear of Charicles; our Demoſthenes having ſome time be⸗ 
fore overthrown his Guardiars, in a Suit he had com 
menc'd againſt them, of which mention is made alrea- 
dy. When Aſchines, being condemn'd, fled towar: 
Athens, Demonſthenes hearing of it, he took Horſe and 
rode after him; which Aſchines underſtanding, and 
fearing to be apprehended again, he came out to meet 
Demoſthenes, and fell at his Feet, cover'd his Face, and 
begg ed his Mercy; upon which Demoſthenes bid hin 
ſtand up, be aſſured of his Favour, and as a Pledge of i, wh 
gave him a Talent of Silver. He adviſed the 4 tl # 
maintain a Company of mercenary Soldiers in * 
himſelf as Captain of the Gallic 


and thither ſailed 


Another time, being entruſted to buy Corn, he was ac 
cuſed of defrauding the City, but cleared himſelf d 
the Accuſation, and was acquitted. When Philip mad! 
War upon Elatea, and overcame it, Demoſthenes will 
others went to the War of Chæronea, where he is ſaid tt 7 
have deſerted his Colours, and flying away, a Brambt 
Caught hold of his Veſt behind, when turning about! h 
haſt, thinking an Enemy had overtaken him, he cry © 
out, Save my Life, and ſay what ſhall be my Ranſom. 0 
his Buckler he had engraven for his Motto, Good i ld 
And it was he that made the Orations at the EI "th 


tune. 
-nerals of ſuch as died in the Field. | 


4 


1 
Cy 


After theſe things, he bent his whole Care and Stu, 


for the reparation and adorning of the City and van eu us 


aſe, * 
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© The Lives of Ten Orators, 43 
*S$tock, he laid out of his own Pocket at leaſt an hundred 
pounds. And befides this, he gave ten Thouſand to 
ing RFhoſe who were concern'd about Things Sacred, and ta- 


ili}, pf the Allies; for which he was often by Demotelus, A- 


nt iſonicus and Hyperides, crowned with golden Crowns, 
Ling And afterwards by Cteſipbon. Which afterwards had like 
de. jo have been retracted, Diodotus and Æſchines endeavou- 

r 0) fing to prove it to be contrary to the Laws ; but he 

r i getended himſelf ſo well againſt their Allegations, that 
and Se overcame all Difficulties, his Enemies not having 
5, 3 he hfth part of the Votes of the People. | 

1 tne After this, when Alexander the Great made his Expe- 
e be 


fition into Aſia, and Harpalus fled to 4thens with a great 


com zum of Money; at firſt he would not let him be enter- _ 
Ares. Kiin'd, but afterwards, he being landed, and having 
wail giving him a thouſand Darius's, he was of another Mind; 
e and ind when the Athenians determin'd to deliver Harpalus 


„ ard ꝓp to Antipater, he oppos d it, averring that the Money 


mee! bk. as laid up in the Cittadel, ordering the Sum to be de- 


ard to the People, and accordingly Harpalus told 
d hin them, it was ſeven hundred and fifty Talents, or ſome- 
: of it, Phat more, according to Philochorus, But when Har- 

ls broke out of the Priſon wherein he was kept till 


gap d into Crete, or, as ſome will have it, into Tenarus 


3 nd beſides what Money he expended out of the City 


n, King Ship, he ſail'd from Coaſt to Coaſt to collect Money 


opleu 
Toa me Perſon ſhould come from Alexander, and was ef- 


v * 7 
R 


he was accus'd of, he ſhou'd be excus'd only for build. 
ing an Altar to Jupiter Servator in the Piræeum; which 


call'd Phygadotheres, came thither, who was the Scho 


Friend 3 he reply'd, When you play a part in a T1 raged), "IF 
you cannot perſwade me to believe you the Perſon you rent Daugl 
ſent; no more ſhall you now perſevade me by your Counſ diſter t. 


44 The Lives of Ten Orators; ö 
from the Alliance of the Macedonians, he not ſucceeding 
Demoſthenes appear d to ſecond him, where he reaſon'd o 
effectually, that he eaſily prevail'd. Which procurde 
him ſo much Credit and Efteem, that after ſome time a 
Gally was diſpatch'd to call him Home again. And the pe affix 


Athenians decreed, that whereas he ow'd the State thi 5, 
I © AT . ; . 7 Had 
ty Talents, as a Fine laid on him for the Miſde n-anou * 


„Grace 


Decree was firſt propos d by Damon his near Kinſman. This St 
Ibis being agreed on, he return'd to the Adminiſtia- Cloiſter 
tion of Affairs in the Common- wealth again. Put win! me (a 


Anlipater was block'd up in Lamia, and the Athenians f pater C 


d. inking 


fer'd Sacrifices for the happy News, he happen'd, ba 


ing talking with Ageſiſtratus, one of his intimate Friend Mill hay 
to ſay, that his Judgment concerning the State of Af 


Wrote hi 


fairs, did not jump with other Mens, for that he knen Ater he 
the Greeks were brisk and ready enough for a ſhort Fi- Anion, 2 
counter, but were not able to endure a laſting Wan Mang, 
When Antipater had taken Pharſales, and threaten'd t Wers ſay 
beſiege Athens it ſelf, if they refus'd to deliver up ſuci d othe 


Orators as had declaim'd againſt him: Demoſthenes ſu _ 
ſpeCting himſelf to be one of the Number, left the . 
ty, and fled firſt into Egina, that he might take Sanctur 
ry in the Temple of Æacus; but being afraid to tro '& 
himſelf long there, he went over to Calaurea ; ail f 
when the Athenians had decreed to deliver up thoſe Orr A 
tors, and him eſpecially as one of them, he contin Men 4 
ed a Suppliant in the Temple of Neptune. When 4. 
chias, who from his Office of purſuing Fugitives, vu 8 


of Anaximines the Orator ; when he, I ſay, came 


him, and perſwaded him to go with him, telling hin we / 


that no doubt he ſhould be receiv'd by Antipater As 1} 


£1 | onian, 


And when Archias end eavour'd to force him thence, th 


a 
— 


-Townſmen would not ſuffer it. And Demoſt hene, 10% I 
them, that he did not flee to Calabria to ſave his Lift 4 
but that he might convince the Macedonians of thi 


uct ar 
Wear, 
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| The Lives of Ten Orators; 88 
ding, A iolence committed, even againſt the Gods themſelves; 
d lo ® nd with that he call'd tor a Writing-Table, and if we 
curd may credit Demetrius the Magneſian, on that he wrote 

Diſtich, which afterwards the Athenians caus'd to 


me 2 
: G 4 
e affx d to his Statue; and it was to this purpoſe ; 


d th: 
tht! 23 74 De 
ano oy _— Demoſthenes, an outward Force, 
*? 1 49 YA | : 
1 ce as thy inward Magnanimity; 


chicht 4 ava ſhou'd not wear the Macedonian Yoke. 
nan, This Statue, made by Polyeu##us, is plac'c ear the 
an_ 8 loiſter, where the Altar of the ede , edel. : 
* hen me ſay this Writing was found; Demoſthenes to An- 
ns cf aer Greeting. Philochorys tells us that he died by 
1, de. Tinking of Poiſon ; but Satyrus the Hiſtoriographer 
iends, Il have it, that the Pen was poiſon'd with which he 
f A ere his Epiſtle, and putting it into his Mouth, ſoon 
knen Acer he taſted it, he died. Eratoſthenes is of another O- 
ct Er on, ux. that being in continual fear of the Mace- 
Wu ans he wore a poiſon d Bracelet on his Arms. O- 
nd By agais, that he died with holding his Breath 5 
p fue Pernes, y, lay, that he carry ion ih 
A ſe Kb Signet ** = and” Rake SAY Prong Fours 1h. 
he C. bs King Philip was dead, he appear'd publickly 
_ 1 a8 orious Robe or Mantle, as rejoycing for his 
to trol . though he but juſt before mourn'd for his 
; ; 0 15 ter. He aſſiſted the Thebans likewiſe againſt 4- 
ſe On: Wonder, and animated all the other Greeks. So that 
ontine en Sexender had conquer'd Thebes, he demanded 
zen 4+ of enes of the Athenians, threatning them, if they 
es, „ e 5 deliver him. When he went againſt Perſia, 
Scholal =: ing Ships of the Athenians, Demoſthenes o pos d 
ame 1 aying, Who can aſſure us, that be awill not 94 tboſe 
ig hin * bs we ſhould fend him, againſt our ſelves ? : 
er 2 1 behind him two Sons by one Wife, the 
Tran 8 ter of one Heſiodorus Eudocimmt. He had but | 
1 rep sher, who died unmarried, being but a Child, 
Counſ eg too, he had, who married with Laches the 
nce, tl inks, 115 Kinſman, and to him bore Democharer, 
nes to 17 inferior to none in his time for Eloquence 
nis Lit duct and Coura e. His Statue is ſtill ſtanding in the 
eum, on the Right of the Entry, the fult that 
| | EVCE 
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46 The Lives of Ten Orators. 
ever was cloathed with a Coat, and girt with a Sword 
_ Becauſe in this Habit he delivered an Oration to the Pe. 
ple, when Amipater demanded of them their Orators, 
Afterwards, in proceſs of time, the Athenians decree! 
Nouriſhment to be given to the Kindred of Demoſther 
in the Prytanæum; and likewiſe fet up a Statue to hi 
Memory, when, he was dead in the Market, in th pc 
Tear of Gorgias ; which Honours were paid him at th 
Requeſt of Demochares his Siſter's Son. And ten Ye 
after, Laches, the Son of Demochares a Leuconian, 1n th 
_ Year of Pytharatus, requir'd the ſame Honour for hin . 
felf; viz. That his Statue ſhould be ſet up in the W 
| ket, and that both he and his Poſterity, that is, the 1 
deft of his Line, for the future ſhould have their Allo! Wh; 
ance in the Prytancum, and the higheſt Room at i 
publick Shews and Triumps. Theſe Becrees concern! i 
both of them, are engroſs'd, and to be found amo! Wee 
the Statute-Laws, The Statue of Demochares, as 1 
have ſaid before, was afterwards remoy'd out of i! 
Market, into the Pritaneum, 
I bere are extant ſixty five Orations which are tn 
his. Some report of him, that he liv'd a very difſol t! 
and vitious Life, appearing often in Womens Appz hole T 
and being frequently converſant at Masks and Rei: 
lings; whence he was firnam'd Batalus; though cr" iF 
ſay, that this was a Diminutive of his Nurſes Nan 
and that from her he was call'd Batalus ; in dert i 
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red it ore er, Orators of Athens, that they might 
their utmoſt | 
againſt Philip; and tis ſaid of Dewoftheres, that | 


by 
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cord is part, had at once three thouſand Darius's of the King. 


Mie apprehended one Anaxilles ofOreites, and caus'd him 


"Fo be tortured for a Spy, and when he would confeſs 
>cret! Wothing, he procur'd a Decree that he ſhould be deli- 


ſtben per'd to the Eleven Executioners. When once at a 


in th om hence to Megara. About Noon, when the Sun was very 

r hin | 

e My us of ſitting under, or on one fide of the Aſs, that he might 

the 5 Sade them, they each thruſt the other away, the Owner ar- 

Allo! Wing, that he let him only his Aſs, and not the Shadow , 

at! udtbe other replying, that ſince he had hir dthe Aſs, all that 

cernii long' d to him wwas at his Diſpoſe. Having ſaid thus, he 

amo! em'd to go his way. But the Athenians willing now to = 

„as ear his Story out, call'd him back, and deſired him to 

t of 1! Moceed. To whom he reply'd ; How comes it to paſs, that 

are ſo deſirous of hearing a Story of the Shadow of an Aſs, 

d refuſe to give Ear to Matters of greater Moment? Po- 

s the Player boaſting to him, that he had gotten a 

hole Talent by playing but two Days, he anſwer'd, 

d I have gotten five Talents by being ſilent but one Day. 

ne Day his Voice failing him, when he was declaim- 

p publickly, being hiſs d, he cry'd out to the People, 

ying, Ye are to judge of Players, indeed; by the Clearneſs 

04 Tuneableneſs of their Voice ; but of Orators, by the Gra- 

ng-hov iy and Excellency of their Sentences. Epicles upbraiding 

„ went n, for his premeditating what he was to ſay, he re- 

told bu d, I ſbou'd be aſham'd to ſpeak what comes uppermoſt to 

2 is 1: great an Aſſembly. They ſay of him, that his Lam 

nter, er went out; that he us'd always, to the Age o 

1, 2 hy Years, to peruſe, often correct, and publiſh his Ora- 

e Citi Nins before he deliver d them. Aud he ſays of himſelf, 

alten Mt he drank always fair Water, Lyſias the Orator 

ro baile Ws acquainted with him; and {/ecrates knew him 

d dil ern d in the Management of publick Affaiss till 

; might WE Fattle of Cheronea ; as alſo ſome of the Socra- 

ze the l seg. He deliver'd ſome of his Ocativns Gy 
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HYPERIDES IK 


FT Tperides was Son of Glauſippus, and Grand-fon « 
Dionyſius, of the Borough of Colittea. He had: 5 
Son, who bare the ſame Name with his Father Glauſippu 
the Orator, who wrote many Orations, and begat: 
Son named Alphinu:, He was Plato's Scholar, and hi! ; 
the Management of publick Affairs with Lycurgus, 0, 7 
as ſome will have it, he was the Scholar of Plato, IW 
curgus and Iſocrates : However, his Concern in the Con Aſter 
mon- wealth, was at that time, when Alexander accoliti anded 
Greece, whom he vigorouſly oppos d, in his Deman liver f 
of Offices and Ships of the Athenians. He adviſed ti * 
People not to diſcharge the Garriſon of Tænara, and ti eetinp 
he em d to do for the ſake of a Friend of his, vi! e che. 
was Commander of it. At firſt he uſed to plead Cu vas 2 
ſes for a Fee, and was ſuſpected to have receiv'd parti be, 
the Money which Ephialtes brought out of Perſia. Wii he in + 
Philip beſieged the City Byzantium, he was ſent! was a 
Captain of the Gallies for the Aſſiſtance and Relief © e, the 
that City. In that Year he had the Charge and Care! 
the ſolemn Dances, when others were diſmiſs'd fs orinth 
all publick Offices. He obtain'd a Decree, for ſome H his T 
nours to be paid to Demoſthenes ; and when that Decr Ats af h 
was repeal'd at the Inſtance of Diondas, as being con th Da 
ty to the Laws, he, being call'd in queſtion upon t into 
clear d himſelf. He did not continue his Friendſ y caſt x 
with Demoſthenes, Lyſicles and Lycurgus to the laſt; i 


an no > eng ow 
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; . ' 44488 Or a 
Lyſicles and Lycurgus being dead, and Demoſthenes bei by his 
aàccus' d of having receiv'd Money of Harpalus, hei Plitopis 
mong all the reſt, was pitch'd upon as the only Ped Wt, and 
| | | — ee ©, Cont 


„ Thls is fu od to have been added by ſome eedoni 
Cary Sentence by Sven of him before. nen eee 1 7780 1 _ 


na- 
1 vel 
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b was not corrupted with Bribery, to draw up his 
ndictment, which he accordingly did. Being once ac- 
nſed of publiſhing Acts contrary to the Laws; as, that 


All Inhabitants of Azbers ſhou'd be accounted Citizens; 
Fhat Slaves ſhould be made free; that all facred Things, 


dildren and Women, ſhould be-confin'd'to the Piree- 
zem, he clear d himſelf of all, and was acquitted. And 


had! 
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ing blam d by ſome, who wondred how he cou'd be 


nd 


ynorant of the many Laws that were directly repugnant. 
p thoſe Decrees; he anſwer'd, that, The Arms of the 


d to the Heralds of Lebadea. 


After this, at the overthrow at Cranon, being de- 


— 
7 
7 14. 
oh” 


e, contrary to the Edicts both of the Athenians and 
ecedonians; which not only baniſh'd them, but like- 
ac forbad the Burial of them any where in their own 
Wuntry. Others (ay, that he went to Cleonæ, where 
=_ 8: With 


— — — 
um 


— 1 0 — mw — 


with others he died; having his Tongue cut out, as 2. 3 
bove. However, his Relations and Friends took hi *+ 
FPones, when his Body was burnt, and buried them: 
mong his Anceftors before the Gate Hippades, as Helv = 


ments. His Monument is now altogether unknown ani 
loſt, being thrown down with Age and long ſtanding. 


livering himſelf in his Orations to the People. And ther 
are ſome, who prefer him even to Demofthenes himſel: 7% 
here are ſeventy ſeven Orations which bear his Nan; 
of which only-two and fifty are genuine, and truly bi 
He was much given to Venery, inſomuch that he tun! 
his Son out of Doors, to entertain that famous Cuitez 74 


of his Eftate lay, he kept another, one Philete a 171 
ban, whom he purchas'd for twenty Pounds. His uſu # 


like wiſe, and ſo was ſought after to be apprehended,! 
he himſelf ſeems to intimate in the beginning of? ye 
Oration; and tis ſaid, that when Sentence was juit re 
to be paſs d upon her, he produc'd her in Court, open 
her Cloaths before, and diſcover'd her naked Brea the 


the Judges for that time acquitted her. He at leit 2 


joyn'd with Demoſthenes in fomenting the Lamiay " tae 


| heard the News of it with no little Conſternation, on 0 
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dorus gives us the Relation in his third Book of Mon 


He is ſaid to have excell'd all others in his way of de 


Murrkina : In Pyræeum he had another, whoſe Nan 
was Ariſtagora; and at Eleuſine, where the greateſt “ 


Walk was in the Fiſh-Market. It is thought that i * 
was accus'd of Impiety with one Phryne, a Curten 


which were ſo very White, that for her Beauty's {a © it 


times drew up ſeveral Declamations againſt Demoſir' hy 


' * KLE 5s 


Tl 4 
q —_ 
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and made an admirable Oration at the Funera ay 


When Philip embark'd for Eubæa, and the 4th! 2 e 


he Lives of Ten Orators, 51 
45% Aides in a very ſhort time, by the voluntary Contribu- 
« hs tions of the Citizens, fitted out forty Sail, and was the 
mi firſt that ſet an yas hs by ſending out two Gallies, one 
Hels for himſelf, and another for his Son, at his own Charge. 
ons When there was a Controverſy between the Delians 


n ail and the Athenians, who ſhou'd have the Preheminence 
ng. in the Temple at Delos; ÆAſchines being choſen on the 
of de behalf of the Athenians, the Areopagites pitch'd upon y- 


then rides for their Advocate, and his Oration is yet extant, 
imſel and bears the Name of the Deliac Oration. a 

Nam. Ne likewiſe went Ambaſſador to Rhodes, where meet- 
aly bs ing other Ambaſſadors from Antipater, who. commen - 
tum Wed him very highly for his Goodneſs and Vertue; 


uten We know, reply'd he, that Antipater is good, but we have 
e Nan Wo need of a good Maſter at preſent. 3 5 


eſt pu lt is ſaid of him, that he never affected much Action 
ea I n his Orations to the People; his chief aim being to 
Iis un ay down the Matter as plainly, and make the Caſe as 
that! Wbviousto the J. und 
Durten He was ſent likewiſe to the Elians, to plead the Cauſe 
nded,! f Callippus the Fencer, who was accus'd of carrying a- 
pg ot! ay the Prize at the publick Games unfairly; in which 
uit ren Faule he got the better. But when he oppos'd the Sen- 


t, opel Ance of paying Honours to Phocion, obtain'd by Mi- 
d Breal the Son of Midias the Anagyraſian, he was in that 


ty's i Ruſe overthrown. This appear d on the twenty fourth, 
at leilu as ſome ſuppoſe, the twenty ſeventh Day of May, 
emoſthn the Year when Xenu; was Governor. 
A 1 
t him] 
at wb. 3 : | . „ | | 
him; 12 Nliarchus, the Son of Socrates, or Softratus, born, as 
as 4 ſome think, at Aubent, but according to others, at 
me an) tb, came to Athens very young, and there took u 
sto beß Dwelling, at that time when Alexander made his Ex- 
xander. . ition into Aa. He uſed to hear Theophraſtus, who. 
Needed . Ariſtotle in his School. He was 2 uently 


DINARCHUS x. 


amian 
Funeral WW * with Demetrius the Phalerian too. He betoo 

3 4 more eſpecially to the Affairs of the Common 
he Athe lh, after the Death of Aunpater, when ſome of the 
nation, 1 bo” 


Por were ill d, and others baniſh's, Having con- 
5 „ , led - 


. 
3 de 
__ 
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traced Friendſhip with Caſſander, he became in a ſhon +2 
time vaſtly Rich, by exacting great Rates for his Ora- 
tions, of thoſe for whom he wrote them. He opposd 
himſelf to the greateſt and moſt noble Orators of his 
time, not by being over forward to declaim publickly, * 
fot his Faculty did not Jie that way, but by compoſing 4h; 
Orations for their Adverſaries. And when Harpalu 
had broken out of Priſon, he wrote ſeveral Oration;, 
which he gave to their Accuſers to pronounce againk 
thoſe that were ſuſpected to have taken Bribes of him. 
Some time after, being accuſed of a Conſpiracy with | 
Antipater and Caſſander, about the Matter of Munich, 
when it was ſurpriz'd by Antigonus and Demetrius, who 
put a Garriſon into it, in the Year when Anaxicrates ww 
vernor, he turn'd the greateſt part of his Eftate into He h 
Money, and fled to Calchis, where he liv'd in Exile» | 
bout fifteen Years, and increas'd his Stock; but af- | 
terwards; by the Mediation of Theophraſtus, he ani 
ſome other bamiſh'd Perſons, return'd to Athens. Then? 
took up his Abode in the Houſe of one Proxenus his in | 
timate Friend; where, being very aged, and withi 
dim-ſighted, he loſt his Gold. And becauſe Proxen. 
refus d to make inquiry after the Thief, he apprehend! 
him; and this was the firſt time that ever he appear! 8 
in Court. That Oration againſt Proxenus is extant 
And there are ſixty four that bear his Name, where! Me 
ſome are receiv'd and * F ; as namely, that again 
Ariſtogiton. He imitated Zyperides ; or, as ſome inciu 
to judge, rather Demoſthenes, becauſe of that Vigor ai . 
Force to move the Affections, and the Rhetorical 0! Ut 
naments that are evident in his Stile. — WM 


Dreck zs frojoſed tothe Athenians. 


 INEmochares the Son of Laches the Leuconian, it: 8 

14 uires that a Statue of Braſs be ſet up for Den} ter. 
benes, = Son of Demoſthenes the Phaanian, in the Mi the. 
ket-place ; as likewiſe that Proviſion of Diet be made fe 
the þ 


For that he had done many good Offices for the Arbe drehen 
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on Shad on moſt Occaſions been a good Councellor, had 
ba. ppent his Patrimony in the Common-wealth, and had 


»s'd expended eight Talents for the fitting out and main“ 
his Renance of one Galley, when they deliver'd Eubæa; a- 
kly, bother, when Cepiſodorus ſail'd into the Helleſpont; and a 
fin zhird, when Chares and Phocion were commiſſion d by 
alu the People to go Captains to Ryxantium; that he at his 
ion, bn Charge, had redeem'd many who had been taken 
aint Priſoners by Philiʒ at Pydne, Methone and Olynthus ; 

im That himſelf had maintain'd the Chair, when the ſo- 
with Jemn Dances had been ſometime laid afide, through the 
ich, Neglect of the Pandionide; ; That he had furniſa'd ma- 
who My indigent Citizens with Money and Arms; That be- 
es wh Mg choſen by the People to overſee the City Works, 
e ino ge had laid out three Talents of his own Stock towards 
zile he repairing of the Walls, and ten thouſand Drachms 
ut u Sr making two Trenches about the Pyræeum; That af- 
e ani Mer the Battle of Chæronea, he depoſited one Talent fox 
hen Ke Uſe of the publick ; and after that, another tobuy 
his in Horn in time of Scarcity and Want; That by his Bene-- 
with) Fence, wholefome Counſels and effectual Herfwaſions, 
Yoxenti 3 


 allur'd the Thebans, Eubæans, Corinthians, Meparenſes, 
hende Mb haians, Lecrians, Byzantines and Meſſenians to 4 League' | 
ppeart 8 th the Athenian; That he rais'd an Army of ten 
extant ouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, and contrafted 
where! enty to the People and their Allies; That being Am- 
t again! Ol flador, he had perſwaded the Allies to the Contribu-- 
e inch "Wn of above ſive hundred Talents: That in the ſame 
3gor a Quality he obtain'd of the Peloponneſi ans thatthey ſhou'd® 
rical O0 8 lend Aid to Alexander againſt the Thebans : And in 
 "Wnlideration of many other good Offices perform'd by 
Mn, either as to his Counſels, or his perſonal Admi- 
ration of Affairs in the Cemmon-wealth, in which, 
= 2 detending the Rights and Properties of the Peo- 
nian, ft no Man in his time had done more, or deſervd 
or Den! er. And in regard of his Sufterings on the Account 
1 the Mu he Common- wealth being baniſh'd by the Inſolence 
be made 8 few, and at laſt dying at Calauria for his Good Will 


8. 


his pro Public ; and his unchangeable Love to the People 
lick Shen i i, there being Soldiers ſent from Antipater to- 
| Abena drehend him. And that notwithſtanding his being . 


C 3 
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An the Hands of his Enemies, in ſo great and imminans | 
Danger, his hearty Affection to his Countreymen was 
| fill the ſame, inſomuch, that he never to the laſt . 
jury of his People. 


offer d any unworthy thing, to the In 
Subſcrib'd Pytharatus Governor. 
Laches, the Son of Demochares the Le 


Market-place: and, Table and Diet in the Prytanæun 
for himſelf and the Eldeſt of his Progeny ſucceſſively, 
and the firſt Seat at all publick Shews; for that he had 
always been a Benefactor and good Counſellor to the 
People; that he had done theſe and the like good Offi 
ces to the Publick ; he had gone in Embaſſies in his o. 
Perſon; that he propoſed and carried in Bills relating 
to his Embaſſage; that he had been chief Manager of 
publick Matters; had repair d the Walls, prepar'd Arms 
and Machines; that he fo tify'd the City in the time ef 
the four Years War, and compos'd a Peace, Truce an! 
Alliance with the Bæotians. That for theſe Things he 


was bamiſh'd by thoſe who overturn'd and ufurp'd the 


Government; and being call'd Home again by a Deciet 
of the People, in the Year of Diocles, he contradtet 
the Adminiſtration, not ſparing his own Pains, bu 
went in Embaſlage to H/ machus; that at one time ht 
levied thirty, — at another time an hundred Talent 

of Silver, fur the uſe of the publick; that he moved the 
People to ſend an Ambaſſage to Polemeus, by which 


mears the People got pfty Talents; that he went Am 
baſſador to Antipater, and by that got twenty Talents 3 
t it to Eleuſine to the People; That he di 
for which he was baniſh'd, and woui # 


and brough 

all theſe Things, 3 
never take part with Uſarpers againſt the "Populi! ? 
Soverrment; neither did he, after the Overthrow © 
that Government, bear any publick Office in the Stat 


That he was the only Man, of all that had to do in tu 


public k Adminiſtration of Affairs in his Time, who res 
promoted os conſented to ar other Form of Go ve 
ment, but the Popular; That by his Prudence and Copy 


duct, all the Judgements and Decrees, the Laws, Goof 
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and all things elſe belong! ng to the Athenians, wer 


uconian, requiie: 
of the Athenian Senate, that a Statue of Braſs be ſet 
up for Demochares, the Son of Laches of Leucon, in the 
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De Livesof Ten Orators.- 55 
d ſafe and inviolate ; and, in a Word, That he ne - 


was ger ſaid or did any thing to the Prejudice of the Popu- 
laſt far Government. „ 1 
ple. Lycophron, the Son of Lycurgus of Buta, requires that 

. mc may have Diet in the Prytancum, according to a Do- 
aircs gation of the People to Lycurgus, in the Year of Auaxi- 
ſet frates. The Tribe of Antiochus in Prytanæum, Stratocles,. 
1 the he Son of Euthydemus of Diomedia, propos d; That ſince 
eum Tycurgus, the Son of Lycophron of Buta, had as it were, 
vely, an ingenerated Good-Will in him towards the People 
had Of Athens; and ſince his Anceſtors Diomedes, and Lycur- 
o the s lived in Honour and Eſteem of all People, and 
Off. When they dy'd, were honour'd for their Virtus, fo fur, 
So A to be buried at the publick Charge in the Ceramirum ; 
ating ind ſince Lycurgus himſelf, while he had the Manage- 
er of Went of proce Affairs, was the Author of many good 
Arm ad wholeſome Laws, and was the City Treaſurer for 
me «> Wove fifteen Years together; during which time there 
ce ant Wfſed through his own Hands eighteen Thouſand and 
ngs he ine Hundred Talents, beſides other great Sums of Mo- 
yd the K) that he had in his Hands, and was entruſted with of 
Decree Private Citizens, to the Sum of at leaſt. fix Hundred Ta- 
tracted Ints; in all which Concerns he behaved himſelf fo 
as, bu Þſtly, that he was often crown'd by the City for his 
ime bs Idelity; Beſides, being choſen by the People to that 
Talent Prpoſe, he brought much Money into the Cittadel, 
ved the d provided Ornaments, viz, Veſſels of Gold and Sil- 

which Mr for the Goddeſs Minerva, and Ornaments for the & 
nt An Wrepbore; That, being Commiſſary General, he brought 
Talens o the Stores a great number of Arms, and at leaſt 
r he du ty thouſand Shot of Darts; That he ſet out four 
d woul Wndred Gallies, ſome new built, and others only re- 


Populi 
rhrow 0 4 
e State 


ird; That finding man 
mqry, the Theater © 
4 d finifhed the Panatt 


y Things out of repair, as the 
f Bacchus, he repair'd them; 
emac Race, the Court for pub- - 


lo in thi! 1 b Exerciſes, and the Lyceum, and adorn'd the City - 
cho re tn many fair new Buildings; That when Alexander, 
Goven Ring conquer d Aſa, and aſſuming the Empire of all 
and 1 5 = 3 | | | 2 „ | 
8, Goof , pe ee eee — 
ere p „ Perſons who carried Baskets or Paniers on theit Heads of Sacred 
feu C4... Greece, 
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38 Whether an Aged Man 
Greece, demanded Lycurgus as the principal Man, that 
confronted and oppoſed him in his Affairs, the People ® 
refus d to deliver him up; That being often call'd to 
account for his Management of Affairs in ſo free a City, 


therefore, might know, that the People do highly - 
and Rights, not only while they live, but likewiſe thi 
they pay them Honours after Death; for the Encou- 


ragement of all others, it is decreed by the People, th: 
ſuch Honours be paid to Igcurgus the Son of Ly #xcrc 


for the Engraving of them, out of t 
tor ſuch Uſes. „ 


well, and to the purpofe ſpoken 
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which was wholly govern'd by the People, he neve: 


eſteem all ſuch as act in the Defence of their-Libertics 


pbron of Buta for his Juſtice and Magnanimity, as thu Wunic 


2 Statue of Braſs be erected in Memory of him in any ing ol, 


art of the Market, which the Laws.do not prohibit;z A ame 


like wiſe that there be Proviſion for Diet for every eldet Weithe 
Fon of his Progeny, ſucceſhvely for ever: Alſo, that all his D: 


his Decrees be ratify'd, and engioſs'd by the Public Fwhicl 


| Notary, and engraven on Pillars of Stone, and ſetupit pn Y 
the Citadel juſt by the Gulfs confecrated to Minerua br ano 


and that the City Freaſurer eons fifty Drachm bp v 
e Money ſet apat iind fan 

. 7 = . Fhoſen, 
Putting 


Sb beet fi), 


Whether an aged Mun ought to meddle in Stat in noth 


PF Het an h 
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Tranſlated from the Greek hy F. Fetherſtons, D. D. Pntirua 


eing h 


* E are not ignorant, O. Zuphanes, that you, bei rrfon, 1 


: a (frequent) Extoller of the (Poet) Pindar, hat is. #0. 
often in your Month (this Saying of his,) as a thin WS 
F him THER 2 l , eren 
Men as the Combat's once agreed, r the # 
Pho by Pretence ſeeks to be freed, 7 ſtom 
ain cc 
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= ought to meddte in State Affairs, 57 

t Bar fince Sloth and Effeminacy (or want of Courage) 
towards (the Management of) Civil Aﬀairs, having 
many Pretences, do for the laſt, as, if it were drawn 

from the Sacred Line, tender to us old Age, and think- 


3 
N 


g by this chieſſy to abate and cool our honourable De- 


pere, alledge, that there is a certain (fitting and) decent: 
Diſſolution, not only of the Athletical, but alſo of the 


Political Period (or that there is in the Revolution of. 
vur Years) 2 certain ſet and limited time, after which 
tis no more proper for us to employ ourſelves in the 
Conduct of the State, than in the Corporeal and robuſt 
Excrciſes of Youth: I efteem my ſelf oblig'd to com- 
municate alſo to you thoſe Sentiments of mine conceru- 
ing old Mens intermeddling with public Matters, which? 


I am ever and anon ruminating. on by my ſelf. So that 


geither of us may deſert that long Courfe, we have to: 


bis Day held together, nor rejecting the Political Lite, 
ublick 
t up in 
nerva 


which has been) as it were an intimate Friend of our 
peun Yeats, (growing. all along up with .us,). change it: 
bor another, to which we are abſolute Strangers, and* 
Fith which we have not time to become acquainted” 
Ind familiar; bur. that we may perſiſt in what we had? 
holen, (and have been innur'd to). from the Beginning, 
Putting the ſame Concluſion to our Eife, and our Living. 
- 3 unleſs we would by, the ſhorr (ſpace of 
Eife,) we have remaining, diſgrace that longer Time, 
e have already liv'd,) às having Been ſ nt 1dly, and 
£ 23 


in nothing, (that is) commendable.. 
ot an honourable Sepulchre, as one (heretofore) told 
Pionyſius, whoſe Monarchy, ( abtain'd by. and) admi- 
Fiſtred with Injuſtice, did by its Non ceſſation (and Tong, 


1 trance, } bring on him but a more perfect Cala-- 


ty; as Liegenes afterwards let his Son new, when? 
eing bim at Corintb, of à Tyrant become a private 


Peron, he ſaid to him: Hoc; uncbortiy of thy ſelf, Diomy- 


s, on aGeft ! For thou ouglieſt noi to live here at Eiber- 


and ſearleſs ith us, but ts ſpend thy Life, as thy Father* 


, eren to old Ago, mur i cuiihima Tyrannicul Fortreſs .- 
the popular and legal Government of a Man, as a 
dom d to ſhew himſclt” no leſs profitable in obe ing, 
gau conmanding. is an honourable Monument, which: 


_ adds to Death the Glory, accrewing from Life. 
For this thing, as Simonides ſays, goes laſt under the Ground; one 
unleſs (it. be in thoſe) in whom Humanity, and tge Ko 
Love of Honour dies firſt, and whoſe Zeal for Good- | 1 Pn 
nels ſooner decays,” than their Covetouſneſs aftet Ten. 4 
 poral Neceflaries ; as if the Soul had its active and Di- 4 
vine Parts weaker than thoſe, that are paſſive and'corpo- 4 
real; which twere neither honeſt to ſay, nor yet to ad- ike 
mit from thoſe, who ſay (it, and affirm,) that only f Stran 
Guining we are never weary, But we ought to a betten Lodge 

purpoſe to produce the Saying: of Thucydides, ibat gion 

not the Deſire of Honour on never grows old, but much 30 f 

Vs alſo the Inclinations to Society and Affection to tl 

Frate, which continues even in Ants and Bees to ile 
very laft. For never did any one know a Bee to be- i 
ecme by. Age a Drone, as ſome think it requiſite of 

States-men, (of whom they expect, ) that, when the 

Vigor of their Youth is paſt; they thould retire, and fit * 
mouldy at Home, ſuffering their active Virtue to be ti 
conſum'd (and eaten up) by Idleneſs, as Iron is by 7 
 Rvſt: For Cato (indeed excellently:well) ſaid, that we - 
ought not willingly to add the Shame, (proceeding)from 5 
Vice, to thoſe many Afflictions, which. old Age has of 
its own. For of the many: Vices, (every where abound. 
ing, ) there is none, which more diſgraces an old Man, 

Than Sloth, Delicacy and Effeminateneſs, when (re- 

tiring) from the Court and Council, he mnes .himfell f 
up at Home like a Woman, or (getting into the Cou- 
try) overſces his Reapers and Gleaners; (for of fuck. 
an one we may ſay with Sophocles ) ñ 

Mpbere i Oedipus, and all his famous Riddles? ; 
But as for him, who ſhou'd in his- old Age, and not Wi 
before, begin to meddle with publick Matters, as the 

ſay of Epimenides, that having fallen aſlecp, while be . 

was a young. Man, he awaken'd (not till) fifty year: 8 

after, (when he was grown old,) and ſhaking off {0 8 
long and ſo-cloſe-fticking a Repoſe, ſhould thruſt hin- FF 
ſelf, being unaccuſtom d. and une xereis d, into difficul- 
and laborions Employs, without having been. exper 

en din Civil Aftais, or: (inur d. to the Converſati ons 1 
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ought to medille in State Aft. o 
of Men, (ſuch z Man) may perhaps give (occaſion) to 
one, that would reprehend him, to fay with. (the Pro- 
pheteſs) Pythia e 
f that thou ſerk ſt to govern inthe Sai, 
And rule the People, Friend, thou com'ft too late, 115 
o And at an Hour unfit, Rnock'ſt at the Palace Gate. Ef, 
d- © Like an ill-bred Gueſt, coming late to 2 Banquety or 2 
f Stranger, (looking in the dead of the Night for a: 
ter Lodging, ) thon Wouldſt change, not thy Place, or Re- 
bat gion, but thy Life (for one,) of which thou haſt made 
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uh no Tryal. For zhat Saying of Smonides, 


ha RE 2 — Te State inſtructs a Man, 


be- is true in thofe, who (apply themſclves to the Buſineſs 

of of the Common-weal, whiltt ) they have yet time to be 

the taught, and learn aScience,which is ſcarcè attain'd.with 
much Labour through many Struglings and Negotia- 


tions, even when it timely meets with à Nature, that Ny 


ve" 


2 


ou’ Hleibiadæ and the Fythiæ to come to the Desk, but thoſe, | 
d the Age of fifty. years, to make 


wh to plewd his own Cauſe, laid, That ti aft 
elt thin 


| % ife) before otkers; than thoſe; with-<uhon le bas Ii 4 
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4 Whether an ag e Man 5 N 
All Men indeed confeſs, that the actions of (Auguſtus! 
Ceſar, when he had defeated: Aut bony, were no leſs Roy- 7 
ah and uſeful to the Publick, towards the End of his. | f 
Eife, (than any he had done before.) And himſelf ſe- 1 
- verely reprehending (the Diſſoluteneſs of) young Men 
by (eſtabliſhing Good): Cuſtoms and Laws, when they _ = 
_ were in an Uproar, (only) ſaid to them: Young Men, 
 Crefuſe not to) heav:an.old Man, to whom old Men, not un- Ss 7 
willingly) gave · Ear, when-he vas young.. The Govern- þ 
ment alfa. of: Pericles exerted it ſelf with moſt· Vigor in 5 
his old Age, when he both perſwaded the Athenians tio p 
make War and at another time, when they were eagerly Here 
kent unſeaſonably to go (forth, and) fight ſixty Thou- 3 
55 fand armed Men, withſtoodꝭ and hindred them, ſealing 4, 
up in æ manner the Arms of the People, and the Keys of Sen 
tbe Gates. Now as for what Xexophon has written ok 1. 
geſi laus, tis fit it ſhould be fet down in his own Words. And th 
What Yowth, ſays he, (ever) wwas there, than which his old miſg'd ff 
Age did. not appear gallanter? Who was (ever) ſo terrible Mlauſe a 
bis Enemies in the very. Flotver of his Virility, as Ageſilaus this ſho! 
x the Declenſion of his Days? at whoſe Death were Adver- wr. 
 ſarles (erer ſeen) more joyful, than. at that of Ageſilaus, = ” 
#boug> he: departed (not this Life, till) ſtooping under tie © 
| Burthenof bis Tears? Who more (encourag d and) embolden's Wilemon 
dis Confederates, than Ageſilaus, Mough being at the utmoſt ay by! 
Period of bis Life? What young Man was (e er) miſs) Wd crow 
wore by his Friends, than Agefilaus, who dy'd not till le Hadian, l 
was very old? Age then hinder'd' not thefe Men from Wat, bei. 
performing ſuch (gallant) Actions; and yet we, for- Math act 
Bech, being at our Eaſe in States, which neither have Ils it not 
Tyranny, War, nor Siege, (to moleſt them) are afraid in Cor 
of (being. troubled with) ſuch bloodleſs Debates and. ß gener 
Emulations, as are for the moſt part terminated wit 


bes. 8e an 
Juſtice only by Law and. Words: confeſſing our ſelves by red, ca; 
| this. not only worſe than thoſe ancient Generals and Mead of; 
States-men, but even than Poets, Sophiſters and Players me the $ 
Since Simanides im his. old Age gain'd the Victory in over by 
 Ecompeling of Songs for) Dances, as the Epigram teſi- f Feral 
des in theſe concluding Verſes 823 5 55 being . 
Fourſcore Tears old was Leoprepos Song, 


0 eld 
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N oughit to meddle in State Affairs. 61 
And tis ſaid of Sophocles, that, to avoid bein g con 


"Repeated the Entrance of the Chorus in (his Tragedy of 
Doedipus in Colonus, which begins thus: 


Welcome, Stranger come in time 

To the. beſt Place of this Clime, 
_ White Colonus, which abounds. 
M˖iitb brave Horſes. In theſe Grounds;. 

3 Sfread cvith Natures choiceſt Green, 

to Dhilome lis often ſeen. 5 
rly Here ſhe her Hearers charms with ſweeteſt Lales, 
ou- Whilſt with ſhrill Throat,.. | 
ing . 41d warbhng Nu, 
so Sb moans tbe ſad Misfortunes of her former Days. 


rde. Ind that, this Song appearing admirable, he was dif- 
; old wis d from the Court, as from the Theatre, with theAp- 
le to. Pauſe and Acclamations of all that were preſent. And 


laus. Wis ſhort. Verſe is. acknowledged to be written of him, 


from Mat, being ſeventy Years of Age, he a little before his- 


Is and ead of it, L know not. what other. For to deſcend” 
layer mathe State of a Prince, to that of a Plongh-man, is 
ory in over baſe and mean. For ſince Demeſthenes ſays; tha r. 
— Feralus, being a ſacred Galley, was-unworthily us d 
being employ'd } to carry Timber, Pales and Cat- 
co Aeidas; would not a Man, who ſhould? after his 
ing quitted the Office of. Suꝑerintendent at the 1 
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diemn id of Dotage (at the Inftance) of his Children, he 
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62 Whether an Aged alm 


lic Solemnities, Governour of Beotia, or Preſident in 


the Council of the 4mphifions, be ſeen meaſuring of 


Corn, weighing of Raiſins, and bargaining about Flee- F 


ees and Wooll-Fells? Would not ſuch an one, I fay, 
wholly ſeem to have brought on himſelf, as the Pro- 
verb has it, the old Age of an Horſe, without any one: 
neceſſitating him to it?? For to ſet ones ſelf to Mecha- 
nical Employments and Traffiquing, after one has bor 
Office in the State, is the ſame, as if one ſhould ftrip a 
well-bred vertuous Gentlewoman dut of her Matror:- 


like Attire, and thruſt hey with an Apron ty'd about 
her into a publick Victualling-houſe. For the Dignity . 


and Greatneſs of political Vectue is overthrown; whe! 
tis debaſed to ſuch mean Adminiſtrations and Traffique: 


for Gain. But if (which is [the only thing] remaining) J 


they ſhall. by giving Effeminacies and. Voluptuouſnel 


the Name of living at Quiet, and enjoying ones ſelf, e. 


hort a Staſeman leiſurely to waſt away and grow old 
in them, I know not, to which of the two ſhameful Pic. 
ures his Life will ſeem to have the greater Reſemblance; 
whether to the Mariners, who, leaving their Ship, no: 
in the Harbour; but under Sail Ein the open Sea,] ſpenc 
all the Remainder of their Time in celebrating the 
Feaſts. of Venus; or to Hercules, whom, as ſont 
[Painters] merrily, (but yet ridiculouſſy and] irreve 


Petticoat; and giving himſelf up to be boxt and combo 
by the Lydian Damfels; ſo we, ftripping a Stateſman 
of his Lion's-Skin, Lor of that Magnanimity and Cov 
tage, which renders. him profitable ro the Public 
and ſeating him at. a [luxurious]. Table, will ther 
be always cloying his-Palate with Delicacies, and filling 
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his Ears with [e eminate] Songs and Muſic ; being nd h Pleaſ 


a whit aſham d: [or put to the bluſh] by the Saying d 
Pompeius Magnus to Lucullus, who having after his pub © 
lic Servicesboth in Camp and Council, addicted himſel 1 
to Bathing, Feaſting, Converſing with Women in 3: 88 
Day, and much other Diſſoluteneſs; even to the rail; ie 
Land extravagantly forniſhing] of. ſumptuous Bui of 
ings, fitter for Men of younger Years, and upbrai- it 
ing Pompey with. an Ambition and-Deſue of 2 1 
. 02005 
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Peas more mis- becoming an old Man to live voluptuouſ- 


63 


ought to meddle in State Affairs; 
| That it 


"F$itable to his Age, was by him anſwered: 


+ £8 


ee- J than to govern. [The fame Pompey,] when in his Sick- 
fay, gels his Phyſician had preſcrib'd him the eating of a 
bro Thruſh, which was then hard to be got, as being out of 
"7:25 Feaſon, being told, that Lucullus bred great ftore [of 
ha» Sch Birds] would not ſend to him for one, but ſaid, 
dom What ?] Cannot Pompey live, unleſs Lucullus he Luxuri- 
ipa 9? For though Nature ſeeks by all means to delight and 
rot" Fejoice her ſelf, yet the Bodies of old Men are incapaci- 
bout "Wted for [the enjoying] any Pleaſures except a few, that 
2nit} . Fre (abſolutely) neceſſary [for the Preſervation of their 
hen ies For not nn; 5: 
ines s Euripides has it; but their Appetite” alſo to their 
f, en Neat and Drink is for the moſt part dull, and as one 
x Old Af 


Pine 


Fould ſay, toothleſs ; fo that they have but little Guſt 
ind Reliſh in them: V 


ance; They onght therefore to furniſh themſelves with- 
2, nd! Meaſures. of the Mind, not ungenerous or illiberal, as 
ſpent Wmonides ſaid to thoſe, who reproached him with Co- 
the WMtouſneſs, that being by his Years. depriv'd of other 
ſone Meaſures, he recreated his Old with the only De- 
creve- Abt he took in heaping up Riches. But [the Political 
yell; fe, or] the Management of the Common-wealth has 
ombe Mit Pleaſures exceeding great, and no leſs honourable ; 
reſman Weing ſuch, ]. as tis probable the [very] Gods do only . 
J Cob. I lat leaſt] chiefly injoy themſelves n; and theſe are. 
ublic] e Delights] which proceed from doing good, [or 
| ther Ming beneficial to many, ] and performing what is ho- 
| Gilling t, Land laudable.] For if Nicias the Painter took 
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ih Pleaſure in the Work of his Hands, that he often 
far forgat himſelf, as that he] was fain to ask his 
ants, whether he had waſht, or din'd:;. and if Ar- 


eas was ſo intent upon the Table, (in which he 
his, Geometrical Figures,) that his Attendants- 
e oblig'd by force to pluck him from it, and ftrip 


tat 


am ot his Cloaths, that they might anoint him; whilſt 
n the mean time) drew new Schemes on his anoint- 


Body.;.and-if. Canas.the Piper, whom you alſo know, 
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was wont to ſay, that Men knew not how much more 
he N himſelf with his Playing, than he did o- 
thers ; for that then his Hearers would rather demand 
of him, than give him a Reward : do we not thence con-| 7 
ceive, how great Pleaſures the Vertues aſtord to thoſe, | 

Who practiſe them, from their honeſt Actions, and pub- 7 


lic-ſpirited Works tending to the Benefit of Human So- 


ciety? Not tickling or ſtroaking, as do ſuch ſweet and 
e Motions- as are made on the Fleſh, for theſe in- 


ed have a furious and unconſtant Itching, miu 
with a fevouriſh Inflamation; whereas thoſe do by 


ſuch gallant Actions, as he, who rightly adminiftes 

the State, is Worker of, not with the Golden Plume: 
of Euripides, but with thofe Cæleſtial Wings of Plat; 

elevate the Sour which has received a Greatneſs 0 
Courage and Wiſdom, (accompanied) with Joy. Cal 
to mind (a little, I intreat you,) thoſe things, you hare 
ſo often heard. For Spaminondas indeed, being ask, 
what was the moſt pleaſant thing that ever befel hin, ? 
anſwer'd: His. having gain'd the Vittory at Leu, 
whilſt. his Father and Mother were yet living. Aud 
Sylla, when, having freed - [taly from. Civil Wars, he 
came to Rome, could not the firſt Night fetch the let 
Wink of Sleep, having his Soul tranſported. with exceflive op 
Joy and Content, as with a ſtrong and mighty Wind; 

and this he himſelf has written in his Commentaries. Fu h 
be it indeed ſo, as Xenopbon ſa ys, that there is no Sou! | 
more pleaſing {to the Ear) than (the hearing ones o @ 
Praiſes; yet there is no Sight, Remembrance or Con. 
deration, which gives (a Man) ſo much Satisfaction“ 
the Contemplat.on of his own Actions, (perform dd 

Offices of Magiſtraey, and Management of i! ﬆ 


State, in eminent-and publick Places... 


Tis moreover true, that the courteous Cand amiable/ "i 
Thanks, (attending as) a Witneſs on (ſuch Vertuou) 
Acts, and the emulous--Praiſe, (conferred on them 
which is as) a Guide, (conducting us in the Way) 
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juſt Benevolence, add a certain Luſtre and-ſhining Cd | 


9 the Joy, (proceeding) of. Vertue. Neither: ough i 
Man negligently to ſuffer his Glory to- wither in his 
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gs like a« Wreltlers Garland ;. but, by: adding a0 t 
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noſe, 
pub- 
n So- 


ſe in- ſerving (and upholding) of ones Glory, is as the keep- 
mit ing in of a Fire, (a Work) of no Aickeulty, as re- 
lo by guiring only (to be ſupply' d with) a little Fewel-; but. 
liſten hen either of them is wholly-extin& and ſuppreſs d, 
lame! pne cannot without great (Toil and) Labour (revive 
Plat, nd) rekindle it again. Lampis, the Sea Commander; be- 
_ - ing ask'd, how he got his Wealth, anſwerid-; My greateſt. 
all 


u have 
ask d. 


| him, put to augment and conſerve it, when it is, grown. 
entry, great, is not at all hard for thoſe who have obtaindd it. 
And Por neither does. a Friend, when he is once had, require 
urs, he many and great Services, that he may ſo continue; but 
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¶Eſtate I gain d) eaſily enough, but the ſmaller ſlowly and 
With much Labour. In like manner, tis not eaſie at th? 
peginning to acquire Reputation and Power in the State; 


mes. 


ought to meadle in State e ¶fairt. 65 
ſomething new and freſh to awaken, meliorate and con- 
firm the Grace of his former (Actions.) For as thoſe 
Workmen, on whom was incumbent the Charge of (main- 
Raining and) keeping in repair the Delian Ship (or Galli- 
on, ) by ſupplying, and putting into the place of the de- 
cay'd (Planks and Timber, ) others, (that were new and 
found,) ſeem to have prefezy'd it from antient times, 


t and las if it were) eternal and incorruptible ; ſo the pre- 


'S 


| 
4 


Aſiduity does by ſmall Signs (and Teſtimonies of Love) 
Preſerve his good Will; nor does the Friendſhip and 
Wind; Fonfidence of the People expect to have a Man always 
Jeſtowing Largeſſes, defending their Cauſes, or execu- 
Ing of Magiſtracy: But is maintain'd by a Readineſs, 
Ind a not leaving, or being weary of Carefulneſs and 
Ppllicitude for the Publick. For even Wars themſelves. 
ction s ve nodawlays. Conflicts, Fights and Sieges; but there 
metimes intervene Sacrifices and Parleys, and (Tru- 
28+ attording) Bloodleſs Leiſure for Sports and Pa- 
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miab“ Whence then comes it, that the Adminiſtration of 
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6 Whether an Ared Man 
Management of publick Affairs, it leaſt attacks old Age. 


For Dogs indeed, as Heraclitus has it, bark at (a Stran- 


ger,) whom they do not know; and Envy oppoſes him, 
who governs at the very Door, as it were of the Tri- 
bunal, hindring his Acceſs (and Entrance ;) but meek- 


ly bears an accuſtomed and familiar Glory, and not 
churliſhly or difficultly. Wherefore ſome reſemble En- | 7 

vy to Smoak; For it ariſes thick at firft, when the Fire 
begins to burn; but when it grows clear, it. vaniſhes a- | 
way. Now Men uſually quarrel and contend about o- 
ther Excellencies, as Vertue, Nobility and Honour, as | 
if (they were of Opinion, that) they took from them- | 7 


ſelves, as much as they give to others; but the prece 


dency of Time, which is proper'y call'd by the Greets | 


IIe eco, (or the Honour of old Age,) is free from 


Jealouſie, and willingly granted (by Men to their Com 
panions.) For to no Honour is it ſo incident more to | 
grace the Honourer, than the Honoured, asto that, which 

1s given to Perſons in Years. Moreover, all Men do 
not expect to gain themſelves Authority from Wealth, | 
Eloquence, or Wiſdom; but as for the Reverence and 
Glory, to which old Age (uſually) brings Men, there 
is not any one of thoſe, who act in the Management of 


the State, but hopes to attain it. Ep = 
Hie therefore, Who, having a long time contended (and 


born up) againſt Envy, ſhall when it ceaſes, and is 


appeas d, withdraw himſelf from the State, and together | 


with publick Actions deſert Communities and Societies 


differs nothing from that Pilot, who, having kept his| 4 
Ship out at Sea, when in danger of being overwhelmd 


by contrary (and tempeſtuous) Waves and Winds, ſeels 


to put into Harbour, as ſoon as ever the Weather is grow! | WF 
calm and favourable. For the longer time there has been 

the more Friends and Companions he has made : al 1 
which he can neither carry out with him, as a Singing"! i 
Maſter does his Quire, nor is it juſt to leave them. B.: Is 
as tis not eaſie to root up old Trees, ſo neither is it“ 


extirpate a long cayntinu'd Practice in the Manage 


ment of the State, which having many Roots, is i} i 
volv'd in Affairs, which create more Troubles and Ven“, 8 
tions to thoſe, who retite (from them,) than who cont e 
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ze. 9 ue (in them.) And if there is any remainder of Envy 
n- and Emulation againſt old Men from (former) Con- 
m, zentions about Civil Affairs, they ſhould rather extin- 
i- guiſti it by Authority, than turn their Backs on it, go- 


M1 
+58 


jung away naked and diſarmed. For envious. Perfons do 


107 | or ſo much aſſail thoſe, who contend againſt them, as 
n hey do by Contempt inſult over ſuch, as retire, And 


Ho this: bears Witneſs that Saying of the gre at Sami- 


sa- Fondas to the Thebans, when in the Winter the Arradians 


gequeſted them to come into their City, and dwell in 
heir Houſes; which he would not permit, but ſaid to 
em- them; Now the Arcadians admire you, ſeeing you exerciſe- 
CC | Four ſelves, and avreſtle in your Armour; but if they ſhall | 
eels |. he hold you ſitting by the Fire, and pounding of Beans, they 
rom 3 vill think you to differ nothing from themſelves. So an old 
om Man, fpeaking (to the People,) acting (in the State,) 
- 0} ind hononr'd, is a venerable Spectacle; but he, who 
hict | paſts away his Days. in his Bed, or fits diſcourſing of 
a do trivial Matters, and blowing his Noſe in the Corner of 
alin, | A Gallery, eaſily renders himſelf an Object of Contempt. 
and | And this indeed Homer himſelf teaches thoſe, who hear 
ther fand underſtand him) aright. For Neſtor, who fougbt 
nt of pefore (the Walls of) Troy, was highly venerated and 
_ | *ſteemed; whilſt Peleus and Laertes, who ſtayed at 
| (and Home, were ſlighted and deſpiſed. For the Habit of 
nd ü Prudence does not continue the ſame in thoſe, who give 
zethe! | themſelves to their Eaſe ; but by little and little dimi- 
ieties Wihes,and is diſſolv'd by Sloth, as always requiring ſome 
pt bb Exerciſe of the Thought, to rouſe up and purifie the 
2 tional, active (Faculty of the Soul.) For, "> Pele 
1 : ? | Like glittering Braſs, by being us'd it ſhines. a9: 1 
s been 3 or che Infirmity of the Body does not ſo much in- 
e; al mmode the Adminiſtrations of thoſe, who, almoſt | 
ng ent with Age, go up to the Bench, or to the Council 
Ne By: it War; as.they are advantageous by the Caution and 
s it Pudence, which (attend their Years, and) keeps them 
lanag em thruſting themſelves precipitately into Affairs, a- 
, 15 „ ssd partly by want of Experience, and partly by vain- 
I Ver lory, and hurying the People along with them by Vi- 
| cont” ence, Ike a. Sea agitated by the Winds; cauſing them 
TC - _ mildly 


- 


58 Mother an Aged Man © 7 
| mildly and moderately to manage thoſe, with ven, 
CTC 
by Whence Cities, when they are in Adverſity and 4» 
Fear, deſire the Government of (grave and) ancient | 

Perſonages ; and often havingdrawn out of his Field (and 
Country-houſe) ſome old Man, who had not fo much 
as the leaſt thought of it, have compell'd him, though 7 


ö unwilling, to put his Hand to the Helm, and condud 


_ (the Ship of) the State into (the Haven of) Security, 3 


| _ rejecting ſuch Generals and Orators, as (not only) 
| knew how to ſpeak loud, and make (long) Harangus 
without drawing their Breath, (but were able) alles 7 
valiantly to march forth, and fight their Enemies. % 
when the Orators, (one day) at Athens, uncovering be- 
fore Timotheus and Iphicrates, Chares the Son of The 
charet, a vigorous and ftout-body'd young Man, (ſai $ 
they) were of Opinion, that the General of the Athen- 
ans ought to be fuch a one. Not fo, by all the Gil, 1 
_ anſwered Timotheus, but ſuch an one he. ſhould be that i i 
to carry the Generals Bedding ; but the General himſelf ougit F 
to be ſuch an one, as can at the ſame time, ſee both ihe l 
tecedents and Conſequents of Affairs, and ſuffers not his Re G, 
ſonings about things convenient (for the Public) to be & 
ſturbed by any Paſſion. © 9 55 ns i 
SFaocpbocles indeed ſaid, he was glad, that he vi . 
5 ot free from (the Tyranny of) wanton Love, as be 
ing a furious and raging Maſter ; but in the Admin 
ſtrations of State, we are not to avoid this one ol} aj 
Maſter, the Love of Women or Boys, but many, vi al 
are madder than he, (ſuch as are) Obſtinacy in cor ai 
tending Ambition, and a Deſire of being always tl! 
firſt and one which is a Diſeafe, moſt fruitful !' ni 
bringing forth Envy, Jealouſie and Conſpiracies; ſom lt 
of which (Vices) old Age abates-and dulls, and who . 
extinguiſhes and cools the others, not fo much detrat: old 
ing from the practical impulſe (of the Mind,) as . 
preſſing its impetuous and over-hot. Paſſions, that it mi! "I 
apply a ſober and ſettled Reaſoning to its (Conſideratio, 8 
and) Sollicitude (about: the Management of Aftais,) 8 


Nevertheleſs let this Speech of the (Poet,) Z 
Lye ſtill at eaſe, poor Mretch, in thy own Bed, a 
Ee 1 —_ 


m 


id 
uch 
ugh 


nly) I Political Adminiſtrations, and been throughly beaten 
guss # them, to go on to the (extinguiſhing of his) Torch, 
al and the Concluſion of his Life; but ſhall call him 
Pack, and command him, as it were, to turn out of 
bes the long Road, (he has been travelling in.) For, as he, 


Th. that to draw off (from his Deſign,) an old Fellow, 


(cad Who is powdering his Peruke, * and perfuming himſelf 
t goa wooing, ſhould ſay to him, (as was heretofore 
II as 


3 What Virgin will ber blooming Maiden-bead 


thent- 
Gods 
hat l 
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e vil 
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ays e Huld not act altogether unreaſonably, that ſhould ad- 
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Þuld not be at all abſurd, ſince even old Men break 


; 05 ave ſo rendzed the Gyrek Words zerepartleton and ae which 
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ought to medal in State Affairs. 


But altogether ſenſcleſs, and nothing like to this, is 
he, who will not ſuffer one, that has ſpent his whole time 


3 Beſtow on ſuch a Wretch? Why wwould'ft thou Wed, 


m any ſuch Jeſts upon themſelves, and ſay; 
"1 old Fool, knoæu, I for my Neighbours Med. 


abited, and lived irreprehenſibly with his Wife, 


+: 


Wain d the utmoſt Exceſs of Perverſeneſs. So he 


niſh an old Man, who is making his (firſt) Ap- 


Wy dreaming Philoſopher out of his Garden, and ad- 
WE him to continue in his accuſtom'd Unconcernedneſs, 


eta — 


Hable to the 


= 
4 


le Crowned Wi inet A 
te Frackicc. n Carlands, and anvinica, * render it mor 


* 
28 
1 

— 
122 


„ 
Both be, and ſeem to be ſpoken for the diſſwading of 
Pim, who ſhall, when he is now grown grey (with 
nd} ge,) begin to play the Youth ; and for the reſtraining 
ent In old Man, who, rifing from a long Adminiſtration of 
his Domeſtic Affairs, as from (a lingring) Diſeaſe, ſhaly _ 
et himſelf to lead an Army to the Field, or perform 
10 "the Office of Secretary of State. = 5 
ut 
"yy, 


\ 
; 
p 
i 


tis 
7 
8 
N FY 
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Bi t he, who ſhould think, that a Man, which has Tong 


ht becauſe he is grown old to diſmiſs her, and live 
ne, or take a Concubine in her Place, would have 


cches to the People, whether (he be ſuch an one, as) 


en the Farmer, or Lampon the Mariner, or ſome. 


he Public. But he, that taking hold of Phocion, 


Be Cato, ; 
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To Whether an Aged Man 7 
Cato, or Pericles, ſhould ſay to him, Ady Athenian, „ 
Roman Friend, wvho art come to thy wither d old Age, mah © 
à Divorce, and henceforth quit the State; and diſmiſſing all ® 
Converſations and Cares about either Council or Camp, rei: 
into the Country, there with an old Maid-ſervant lool, 
after thy Husbandry, or ſpending the Remainder of thy Tm 
in managing thy Domeſtic Affairs, and taking thy Accounts, Þ 
(ſuch an one) would perſwade a Stateſman to do thing 
miſ-beſeeming him and unacceptable. 6 2 
What then? May ſome one ſay ; do we not hear tit 
\ . Souldier in the Comedy affirming, N 


Henceforth my grey Hairs exempt me from Wars? 
Ves indeed, my Friend, tis altogether ſo; for it b si 


bs 


%, 


comes the Servants of Mays to be young and vigoruy from v 
as managing JJ ED ©: 
War, and Wars tilſome n. — fl 
In which, though an Helmet may alſo hide the dd praying 
%% ĩ ² 8 8 0 4 
Tet inwardly his Limbs are all decay dd, Such 
And his Strength falls ſhort of his good Will. 5 Fut the! 
from the Miniſters of Jupiter, the Counſellor, Ora! War all 
and Patron of Cities, we expect not the Works of fee. pe 
and Hands, but of Counſel, Providence and Eloquent: F q, 


not ſuch, as raiſes a Noiſe and Shouting amongſt i! 
People, but ſuch, as has it in Underſtanding, prude' And One 
Sollicitouſneſs and Safety; by which the derided Ho Wave ; 
rineſs and Wrinkles appear as Witneſſes of his Expt: We Reg: 
| ence, and add to him the Help of Perſwaſion, and t all E 
| Glory of Ingenuity. For Youth is made to (follow ay. ares, L 
be perſwaded, Age to guide (and direct;) » reporte 
_ that City is moſt ſecure, where the Councils of“ labor 
Old, and the Proweſs of the Young bear ſway. d e, th, 
A Council firſt of valiant old Men 2 ? Suu b 
He call d in Neſtor's Ship — 
Is wonderfully commended, Wherefore the Pu f 24/7 1; 

_ (4pollp) call'd the Ariſtocracy (or Council of Noblent 
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= ought to meddle in State Afuirt. 7 
in Lacedemon, join'd (as Aſſiſtants) to their Kings 
Brees Cuyuers (or the Ancients,) and Lycurgus nam d it 


ga, plainly Tegvola, (or the Council of old Men ;) and even 
rein to this Day the Council of the Romans is called the Se- 


obi, nate (from Senium, ſignifying old Age.) And as the 
Jin Law places the Diadem and Crown, ſo does Nature the 
unn, Iloarineſs of the Head, as an honourable Sign of Prince- 
bing My Dignity. And I am ef Opinion, that Tees ( ſignify- 


__ Hg an honourable Reward,) and Teegigeu, (ſignifying 
a to honour,) continue (ſtill in uſe amongft the Grete 
being made venerable from (the Reſpect paid to) old 
Men, not becauſe they waſh in warm Water, and ſleep 
lion ſofter (Beds than others;) but becauſe they have 
it be. s it were a King-like efteem in States for their Prudence; 
o from which, as from a late-bearing Tree, Nature ſcarce- 
I y in old Age brings forth its proper and perfect Good. 
Therefore none of. thoſe martial and magnanimous 
Achaians blam'd that King of Kings (Agamemnon) for 


O that among the Greeks I had but ten Þ 
+ Such Counſellors, as Neſtor — 


1, „ But they all granted, that not in Policy only, but in 
Orat! War alſo, old Age has great Influence 
of ke ¶ For one diſcreet Advice is much more worth 
Z Than many Hands, ==— = 
And one rational and perſwaſive :Sentence effects the 
Praveſt and greateſt of public (Exploits). Moreover, 
he Regal Dignity, which is the perfecteſt and greateſt 
F all Political Governments, has exceeding many 
ares, Labours and Difficulties ; inſomuch that Selewcus 
reported ever and anon to have ſaid: If Men knew 
ww laborious the only Writing and Reading of ſo many Epi- 
" er is, they would not (fo much as ſtoop to) take up a Diadem 
Wrown (on the Ground.) And Philip, when, being about 
pitch his Camp in a fair and commodious Place, he 
| Mx told, that there was not there Forage for his Regi- 
| | Ments, cryed out: O Hercules, What 4 Life is ours, if 
je Phi WF i]? live for the Conveniency of Aſſes ! Tis then time 
Joblen ib perſuade a King, when he is now grown into t 
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55 _ Whether an Aged Mun * 
to lay aſide his Diadem and Purple, and putfing on 1 | 

courſe Coat, with a Crook in his Hand, to betake him- 
ſelf to a Country Life, leſt he ſhould ſeem to act ſu- 


Age. But if the very mentioning 
Solon from the Council of the Areopagus, or (remove) 3 
Cato out of the Senate; nor yet let us adviſe Pericles t 
abandon the Democracy. For tis beſides (altogether) 5 


Youth leapt into the Tribunal (or Chair of the State,) 
Mould after he has diſcharged all his furious Ambit! 
come to that Maturity of Vears, which by Experience 
brings Prudence, deſert and abandon the Commor 


_ wealth, having abuſed it, as if it were a Woman (fu 3 
the Satisfaction of his Luft.) . e e 


are full, other hungry ones vill ſucceed them; fo tis a 
neceſſity, that a Common-wealth which is always ca 
ing off thoſe who grow old, muſt be repleniſh'd wit! 


pray, ſhould they have it) if they ſhall have been n l 
not make thoſe skilful Pilots, who have not often! 


* 


* 
0 * 


perfinouſly and unſeaſonably, by _— in his old 1 3 

uch a thing to an 
Hgeſilaus, a Numa or a Darius, would be an Indignity; 
let us not, becauſe they are in Years, either drive away 


unreaſonable (and abſurd,) that he, who has in hi. 


ons and impetuous Paſſions on the Publick, when he i 7 


| Zfep's Fox indeed would not permit the Hedg-hoz 3 
who offer'd it, to take from him the Ticks, (that fil 
upon his Body ;) For, ſaid he, if thou remov”ſt thoſe thit 


young Men, thirſting after Glory and Power, and va [ 
of Undetftanding in State Affairs. For whence ( 


ther Diſciples nor Spectators of any ancient Stateſman 
For if (Sea-Charts and) Treatiſes of Navigation cit 


the Stern been Spectators of the Conflicts again 
the Waves, Winds and (pitchy Darkneſs of  W/chines 


Mien ibe poor trembling Seaman longs : to ſee i Leade, 


— 


The ſafety boding Twins, Tyndaridax 1 Carnes 
How ſhould a (raw) young Man take in hand ( i 


Government of) a City, and rightly adviſe both t ll 
Senate and the People, having only read a Book, © 8 

written an Exerciſe in the Lyceum concerning Polic e 
though he has ſeldom or never ſtood by the 3 1 | 
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= ought to meddle in State «Affairs, 75 
Helm, when grave Stateſmen, and old Commanders, 
m. having in debating alledg d both their Experiences and 
ſu- | Fortunes, whilſt he was wavering on both ſides, that 
old | (o he might with Dangers and tranſacting of Affairs, 


) an * Zeain Inſtruction ? This 1s not to be ſaid. But if it 


ty; | were for nothing elſe, yet ought an old Man to ma- 
way mage in publick Affairs, that he may inſtruct and teach 
ove) thoſe who are young. For as thoſe, who teach Children 
%% Reading and Muſick, do by pronouncing [the Letters, 
het) Fyllables and Words] and ſinging Notes and Tunes 
\ hi, pefore them, lead and - bring on their Scholars; fo an 
ate Fold] Stateſman, not by ſpeaking and diftating exteri- 
bit“ prly, but by acting and adminiſtring publick Affairs, 
he i directs [and breeds up] a young one, who is by his 
jence Deeds, join'd with his Words, interiorly form'd and 
mor faſhion'd. For he who is exercis'd after this manner, 


ghz phere there is not [the leaſt Appearance of] any Dan- 
dat fel ger, but really, and as it were in the Olympian and Py- 
oſe n fan Games, [will tread in his Teachers Steps.) 


| Like a young Colt, which runs by th. Horſes ſide, 


d vid 4 s Simonides has it. Thus Ariſtides [follow'd thoſe of | 


ad vol Galiſtbenes, Cimon of Ariſtides, Phocion of Cabrias, Cato of 


nce ( Maximus Fabrius, Pompey of Sylla, and Polybius of Philo- 
een nt emen; for theſe, when they were young, joining 


teſmm pemſelves with their Elders, and afterwards as it were 
jon en Wuriſhing and growing up by their Adminiſtrations and 
often! Metons, gain'd Experience, and were inurd to the Ma- 
; agi gement of public Affairs with Reputation and Power. 
of i W/chines therefore the Academic, being charg'd by cer- 


1 Carneades, when his Diſcourſe, having diſmiſs d Con- 


2 ing not only in Words, but in Deeds, far remote 
1 all Oſtentation and Vain-glory; as they ſay of 
uc e Bird 1bis, that when ſhe is grown old, having ex- 

all her venemous and ſtinking Savour, ſhe ſends 


n (i got amongſt [the Diſputes of] nimble Tongu'd Sophi- 
ters, as in the Wreſtling-Schools and Anointings, 


3 in Sophiſters, that he pretended himſelf a Diſciple of 
rneades, when he was not fo, ſaid : { was then an Hearer 


ion and Noiſe, contracted it ſelf to avhat was uſeful, and 
to be communicated, Now an-Aged Man's Government 


forth 
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74 . . *Whether an Aged Man = 
forth a moſt ſweet and aromatical one; fo in Men] Jug 
. grown into Vears, there is no Opinion or Counſel di- | ? yer ; 
ſturb'd, but: all grave and ſettled. Wherefore, even for | been 
the young Men's {ake, as has been ſaid, ought an old“ Stage 
Man to act in the Government of the State; that, as | * ja: 
Plato ſaid of Wine, allay'd with Water, that the furious j fore | 

| 

: 


God was made Wiſe, being chaſtisd by another, who | * 
vas ſober; ſo the Caution of old Age, mixt among the þ 
People with the Fervency of Youth, tranſported by Glo- fin'd 
ry and Ambition, may take off that which is furious | in the 
))u . 
Baut beſides Call] this, they are under a Miſtake, who Þ as wei 
. think, that as Sailing, and going to the Wars, ſo all Þ * an, 
Acting in the State, is done for ſomething elſe, and | Ppocio 
ceaſes, when that is obtain d. For the Managing t j hurryi 


State-Affairs is not a Miniſtry, which has Profit for iu] were r 


End; but the Life of gentle, civil and ſociable An-F and fo 
mals, fram'd by Nature to live civily, honeſtly, ad] hee ſaic 
for the Benefit of Mankind. Wherefore tis fit, he“ am abe 
mould be ſuch an one, as that it may be ſaid of him, he] © Polybiu 
is employ'd in State-Affairs, and not he has been e ninety 
employ d; as alſo, that he is true, and not he has beet | begetti 
true; he acts juſtly, and not he has acted juſtly ad Þ little b 
that he loves his Country and Fellow-Cirtizens, and nt ſeen at 
he has lov'd them. For to theſe things does Nature di:] Bread, 
rect, and theſe Voices does ſhe ſound to thoſe, who a that he 


not totally corrupted with Sloth and Effeminaoy :- 15 


. by Father has engendred thee a Man, . Bist 1 
5 3 


Mortby of much Efteem with Aen. 145 A 


Let us not ceaſe to benefit- Mankind. | and thi: 


Now as for thoſe who pretend Weakneſs and Im. in 5 
potency, they accuſe rather Sickneſs and Infirmit d live why 
Body, than old Age; for there are many young Mi ing er 

- dickly (and weak,) and many old ones luſty (and hei Mitre Sk; 
thy :) ſo that we are not to remove (from the admiÞ Who fat 

ſtration of the State) aged, but impotent Perſons ; i Nom Pc 
call (to it) ſuch as are young, but ſuch as are able du put of 4 


bear the Furthen of it.) For Aridaus was young, . | I Pilopoe 11 
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|  oevoht to meddle in State Affair. 7 
el | Aungonus old, and yet the latter conquered in a man- 
di- | ner all A; whereas the former, as if he had only 
for | been to make a dumb Shew with his Guards upon a 
old] Stage, was but the bare Name of a King, a Property, 
as | always mock'd by thoſe, who were in Power. As there- 
ous | i fore he would be a very Fool, that ſhould think Prodi- 


cho | cus the Sophiſter, and Philetas the Poet, Men indeed 
the 1 young, but withal weak, ſickly, and moſt an end con- 
Jlo- | © fin'd by their Infirmity to their Beds, fit to be concern d 
ous | in the Management of the State; ſo he (would be no 
1e abſurd) that ſhould binder ſuch (vigorous) old Men, 
who] as were Phocion, Maſaniſſa the Libyan, and Cato the Ro- 
allo ] man, from governing, or leading forth of Armies. For 
and | © Phocion, when the Athenians were at an unſeaſonable time 
g 0 : hurrying to War, made Proclamation, that all, who 
rs WF were not above ſixty Years of Age, ſhould take up Arms 
An:! and follow him; and when they were offended at it, 
and] he ſaid, There is no Hardſhip put upon you, for I, who 
, het am above fourſcore Tears old, will be your General, And 
n, be | © Polybius relates, that Maſaniſſa, dying at the Age of 
en ſo] ninety Years, left behind him a young Son of his own 


been | begetting, not above four Years old; and that having a 
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| 7. Wherefore alſo they ſay, that Kings become better 
in Wars and Military Expeditions, than when they 
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& „ Flilchæmen. Now one cannot find amongſt the Romans 
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Mphet her an Aged Mann 


many ſtouter Generals than Lusullus, as long as he ap- 
F _ply'd his Mind to Action; but when he gave himſelf thi 
Ap to an unactive Life, to a continuing lazily at Home, = Ou 
and an unconcernedneſs for the Publick, being dulld | Ik 
and mortify'd, like Spunges in calm Weather, and then Ri 


delivering his old Age to be dieted and ordered by Cal- 3 nei 


Liſthenes one of his Free- men, he ſeem'd bewitch'd by |. ſelf 
him with Philters and other Inc antations; till ſuch tine BY 
hol 


as this Brother Marcus, having driven away this Fellow, Þ 
did himſelf govern and conduct the Remainder of his? 4 
Life, which was not very long. Bur Darius, Father of | 
| Xerxes ; [ſpeaking of himſelf,] ſaid, that by Difficultics Þ 
he grew wiſer than himſelf. And the Scythian Ateas Þ 25 f 


affirmed, that he thought there was no difference be- to m 

| tween himſelf and his Horſe-keepers, when he was idle, in P, 
And Dionyſius the Elder, when one askt him, whether Ol 4 
he was at leiſure, anſwer'd, May that never befall me. old A, 


For a Bow, they ſay, if over-bent, will break; and a fore 
Soul, if too much ſlackened. For even Muſicians, if they Þ Prieſt 
. Tover-long] omit to hear Accords; Geometricians, if = 
they leave off demonſtrating their Propoſitions ; and“ of Cit 
Arithmeticians, if they diſcontinue their caſting up ef 
Accounts, do, together with the Actions, impair by the . 
Progreſſes of Time the Habits, though they are not pra- things) 
Qical, but ſpeculative Arts; but the Habit of State“! _ D 
men, being wiſe Counſel, Diſcretion and Juſtice, and Þ ubje& 


© beſides theſe, Experience, taking hold of Opportunities, EY aa en 
and a Faculty [to make uſe] of Words, working Per Þ erg 


ſwaſion, is maintained by frequent ſpeaking, acting, rea- perſ 
| ſoning and judging. And an hard thing it would be, [EO 
that the avoiding to do theſe things ſhould ſuffer ſuch Þ 9 It per 
and ſo great Vertues to run ont of the Soul. For ts n T 
probabſe alſo, that Humanity, friendly Society and Be. ei en 
neficence will alſo decay, of which there ought to be 10 Þ + 
J oC me wateul 5 1 
If then you had Tithonus to your Father, who was in 
_ deed immortal, but yet by reaſon of his old Age tool 
perpetually in need of much Attendance, I do thin 
you would: ſhun, or be weary of looking to him, mn 
courſing with him, and helping him, as having a logg, 
time done him Service. Now our Country, which * 1 
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the Greeks in general, name it ITaJets, as if it reſembled 
our Father, ſo] the Grecians call MyJets, [as being morè 
like our Mother,] being older, and having greater 
Rights than our Parents, is indeed long laſting, yet 
neither free from the Inconveniencies of old Age, nor 
ſelf-ſufficient, but ſtanding always in need of a ſerious 
Regard, Succour and Vigilance, pulls to her, and takes 
hotd of x Starfire 
And with ſtrong Hand reſtrains him, <vko would go. 
And you indeed know, that I have theſe many Pythi- 


| adsferv'd the Pythian LApollo;] but yet you would not ſay 
to me: Thou haſt ſufficiently, O Plutarch, ſacrificed, gone 
in Proceſſion, and led Dances [in honour of the Gods :] tis 
| now time, that being in years, thou ſhouldft in favour of thy 

| old Age, lay aſide the Garland, and leave the Oracle. There- 
fore neither do you think, that you, who are the chief 
Prieſt and Interpreter of Religious Ceremonies in the 
| State, may leave the Service of Jupiter, the Protector 
ol Cities, and Gavernour of Aſſemblies, for [the Per- 
| formance of ] which, you were long ſince conſecrated. 


But leaving, if you pleaſe, this Diſcourſe [about 


| things) withdrawing [old Men] from [performing | 


their Duties to] the State ; let us make it a little the 


;  Subjett of our Conſideration and Philofophy, how we 
may enjoyn them no Exerciſe, unfitting, or grievous 
do their Years, the Adminiſtration of a Common-wealth 
having many Parts, beſeeming and ſuitable for ſuch 
| Perſons, For, as if we were obliged to finiſh [our Days 
| vith perſevering in the Practice of] ſinging, it would 
behove us, being now grown old, of the many Tunes 
and Tenſions, there are of the Voice, which the Muſi- 
Cilans call Harmonies, not to aim at the higheſt and 


anrilleſt Note, ] but [to make choice of that] in which 
an Eaſineſs, [join'd] with a decent Suitable- 


1 dels ; fo ſince 'tis more natural for Men to act and ſpeak © 
en to the end of their Lives, than tis for Swans to 
„ve mult not reject Action, 

beg high, but [rather] let it a little down, accommo- 


like an Harp, that is 


Ing it to fuch Employs in the State, as are eaſie, mo- 
ate and fitting for Men in Years, For neither do we 


9 3 | ſuffen 


ut weakold Age oppoſes thy Intent. 


„8 - Whether an Aged Man © © 
ſuffer our Bodies to be altogether motionleſs, and un- the 
_ exerciſed, becauſe we cannot [any longer] make. uſe of and 
Spades and Plumets, nor yet throw Cots, or skirmiſh mod 
in Armour, as we have formerly done; but ſome of us | will 
do by Swinging and Walking, others by playing gent- 
| Jy at Ball, and ſome again by Diſcourſing, ſtir up our in fl 
Fpirits, and revive our [natural] Heat. Therefore nei- | ( (ucl 
ther let us permit our ſelves to be wholly chilłd and (or f 
frozen by Idleneſs, nor yet on the contrary, let us by dies 
burthening our ſelves with every Office, or intermed- | the 
ling with every public Buſineſs, force on old Age, Þ perfil 


convinc'd of its Diſability, to break forth into theſe Ex- lettir 
= Os !! a ee | ſelves 
Wye Spear to brandiſb, thou, Right Hand, are bent; 55 


Since even that Man is not commended, who, in the be is 
Vigour and Strength of his Years, impoſing all publick for (er 
Affairs in e on himſelf, and unwilling to leave a- they f 
ny thing OT another, as the Stoics ſay of Jupiter, thruſts gare all 
himſelf into all Employs, and intermeddles in every Kaſhn 
- Buſineſs, through an inſatiable Defire of Glory, or En. | comin 

vy againſt thoſe, who are in ſome meaſure Partakers of | State | 
| Honour and Authority in the State. But to an odd the © 
Man, though you ſhould free him from the Infamy, Marke 

yet painful and miſerable would be an Ambition, always Þ . Journe 
live wait at every Election of Magiſtrates, a Curiol- 

ty, attending for every Opportunity of Judicature, or ſt Comp] 
Aſſembling in Counſel, and an Humour of Vain-glory, ſuch m 
catching at every Embaſſie and Patronage. For the ſerable 

doing of theſe things, even with the Favour [and good 

Liking of every one] is too heavy for that Age ;and jet For 

the contrary to this happens; for they are hated by tbe ploy'd i 


young Men, as leaving them no Occaſions (f Action, = what o 
nor ſuffering them to put themſelves forth; and their in the ( 
ambitious Deſire of Primacy and Rule is no leſs odiou We and ſuc] 
to others, than the Covetouſneſs and VYoluptuouſn van Of 
of other old Men. Therefore, as Alexander, unwilling Be _ Your 

* Vaing, 


to tire his Bucepbalus, when he now began to g 
old, .did before the Fight ride on _— Jorſes, to view + en the 
his Amy, and draw it.up for Battle ; and then, 12 H king N 


* 
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the Signal was given, mounting this, marcht forth, 
and charg'd the Enemy; ſo a States-man, if he is wiſe, 


h moderating himſelf, when he finds Years coming on, 
s | will abſtain from (intermeddling in) unneceſſary Affairs, 
t- and ſuffering the State to make uſe of younger Perſons 
in in ſmaller Matters, will readily exerciſe himſelf in 
i- ( (uch, as are of) great (importance. } For Champions, 
d (or ſach as play publick Prizes,) indeed keep their Bo- 
by dies untouch d and unimploy d in neceſſary Matters, (that 
d. they may be in a readineſs) for unprofitable (and ſu- 
ge, | perfluous Epgagements;) but let us on the contrary, 
x» | lerting paſs little and frivolons, carefully preſerve our 
| ſelves for worthy (and gallant Actions.) For all things 
perhaps, as Homer ſays, equally become a young Man; 
(now all Men) efteem and love him; ſo that for funder- 
Þ taking frequently) little and many Buſineſſes, they fay, 
the be is laborious and a good Commonwealths-man, and 
ick for (enterprizing none but) fplendid and noble Actions, 
>a- they ſtile him generous and magnanimous ; nay, there 
uſts are alſo ſome Occurrences, when even Contention and 
ey KRaſnneſs have a certain Seaſonableneſs and Grace, be- 
En- coming ſuch Men. But an old Man's Undertaking in 4 
s of State ſuch ſurvile Employs, as are the farming out of 
od ; the Cuſtoms, and the looking after the Havens and 
my, | Market-place, or elſe his running on Embaſſies. and 
ways | . Journeys to Princes and Potentates,when there are no ne- 
iol⸗ceſſary or honourable Affairs to be treated of, but only 
„ or Complements, and a maintaining of Correſpondence, 
tory, ſuch management, dear Friend, ſeems to me a thing mi- 
the lerable, and not to be imitated ; but to others, perhaps 
o00d oatons- ant ee 8 
d yet For 'tis not even ſeaſonable for ſach Men to be em- 


e ploy'd in Magiſtracies, unleſs it be ſuch, as bear ſome- 
gion, what of Grandeur and Dignity; ſuch is the Precedeney 
their - in the Council of Areepagus, which you now exerciſe, 


dios and ſuch alſo by ove is the Excellency of the Ampbictyo- 
of N : nian Office, which 4 & 4 cy | 


3. your Country has conferr'd on you 
1lling ey your Life, having an eafie Labour, and pleafant 
gon We ans. And yet old Men ought not ambitiouſly to affe gt 


vier gee theſe Honours, but accept them with Refuſal, not 
„ after Wy ek ng, but being ſought; nor as taking Government 
be — Ro i 0h - 


830  Whetheran Aged M,, | 
on themſelves, but beſtowing themſelves on Govert> KD ſent 
ment. For tis not, as Tiberius Ceſar ſaid, a Shame for Dom 
thoſe that are above threeſcore Years old, to reach 45 
forth their Hands to the Phyſician; but it far more the 


 miſ-beſeems them to hold up their Hands to the Peo- ring 
ple, to beg their Votes or Suffrages for the obtaining | his 4 
Offices; for this is ungenerous and mean, whereas the Houſ 

_ contrary has a certain Majeſty and Comelineſs, when his © P.ſiſt 
Country chooſing, inviting and expecting him, he | dence 
comes down with Honour and Courteſy to welcome and | he. I 
receive the Preſent ; truly befitting his old Age and Ac- Þ aud re 
ceptance. After the ſame manner alſo ought he, that is | that | 
grown old, to uſe his Speech in Aſſemblies, not ever || other. 
and anon climbing up to the Desk (to make Harangues,) be car 
in wh 


nor always like a Cock, crowing againſt thoſe that Þ 
2 . nor letting go the Reins of the young Mens Re- cceds 
ſpe 


ſſßect to him, by contending againſt them, and provoking | Somet: 
| them, nor breeding in them a Deſire and Cuſtom of | debire, 
Diſobedience and Unwillingneſs to hear him; but to Worth! 
paſs by, and let them ſtrut and brave it againſt his Opi- queſt l 
nion; neither being preſent, nor concerning himſelf t e mo 
much at it, as long as there is no great Danger to the Þ | asIf he 


Publick Safety, nor any Offence againſt what is honeſt. Þ and H 

Og no Ro RE ML 
hut in ſuch Caſes (on the contrary) he ought, though Þ | Medioc 
no Body call him, to run beyond his Strength, or to de- Þ Sweetn 
liver himſelf to be led, or carry'd in a Chair, as Hiſto-] Ou an 
rians report of Claudius Appius in Rome. For he having *(withoi 
_ underſtood, that the Senate (after their Army had been) I Pra! ſing 


in a great Fight worſted by Pyrrhus, were (debating a- Tuftering 
bout) receiving Propoſals of Peace and Alliance, could drought 
not bear it, but, although he had loft both his Eyes, caus d Auge the 
himſelf to be carry d through the Common Place ſtrait. Þ Ply ing 1 
to the Senate Houſe, where entring among them, and Neſfor, 
ſtanding in the midſt, he ſaid, That he bad formerly in-] Ter 


| deed been troubled at his being depriv'd of his Sight, but / 
that he now wiſh'd he had alſo loſt his Ears, rather than u I. yous 
bave heard, that the Roman Senators were conſulting andi Ta ve 
acting things ſo ungenerous and diſhonourable. And then 15 
artly reprehending, and partly teaching and exalting der 5 
them, he perſwaded them to betake themſelves pe- (## # rchey 


ſently 


their Arm. f os ; 
0 of ) Italy. And . the Pop 
each ty of Fiſeſtratu, was diſc d to E 49 
= © 2. Tyranny (over them,) none da- 
Peo- Þ ring to Oppole or impeach it. 36a” 


| Ho, Amh, and ferring them bee e (the D 
Take | Houſe, cal d out to 5 re (the 


oors of) his 

People to aſſift him; and when 
n his P. ifiratus ſent to ask him, W at gave him the Confi- 
, he dence to act in that manner 2 A ge, anſwered 
> and ie. For Matters, that are ſo neceſſary as theſe, inflame 
Ac- aud rouſe up old en, who are in a manner extinct, ſo 
at is chat they have but an Breath yet left them; but in 
ever | bother Occurrences, (an old Man) ag has been ſaid, ſhould. 
aes,) © be careful to avo; Mean and ſervile Offices, and ſuch, 
that in hich the trouble to thoſe, who manage them, ex- 
Re- cceds che Advantage and Profit, for which they are done. 
King Sometimes b expecting alſo, til the Citizens call, ant 
«of eſire, and fer h him out of 0, is t 
t to worthy of 


Steh 1 ot Houle, he is thought more 

-& A Credit (and Authority,) by thoſe who re- 
pi. queſt him. An gen When he is preſent, let him for 
elk the moſt part ſilently permit the younger Men to ſpeak, 
the ⁊s if he were an Arbitra tor, judging, to whom the Reward 
net and Honour of this thei f 


r Debate about Publick Matters 
ought to be Sven; but i any thing ſhoy exceed a due 
igh "city, let him mildly Kprenend it, and with 
f oo eetneſs cut off all obſtinat Conte wy 
Ko ous and choleri 


x | ing .and teaching 
him, that errs in his Opinions, boldly, 
| is in the Right, and often willingly 
a- luffering himſelf to be overcome, 

d brought to their Side 


perſwaded and 
ide, that he may hearten and encou- 
x abe them; and ſometimes with Commendations, ſup- 
Fi lying what has been Omitted, not unlike to (aged) 
d Whom Homer makes to ſpeak in this manner: 
EI There is n0 Greek, can contradict, „V mend, 
4 $4 or gp ave ſai; yer f yo perfett End 
4 Das _ Ne. anger, for's appears, : 
1 RY and may my Jon be for your Tears. 
d it were v ivi Pol; 
ö Feprehending er more LON 7nd ) Polir 


9 8 


ie, not only in 
them openly, and in the Face of the Peo- 


ple, 
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ple, to forbear that Sharpneſs of * which exceed- 5 
ingly daſhes (a young, Mas, and puts (him) out of you: 
Countenance; but rather (wholly. a banning from all Seats 
ſiuch public Reproofs,) privately (to inſtruct) ſuch, as 1 


(one ſhall diſcern to) have 2 good Genius for the Ma- For 
naging of State Affairs, drawing them on by ſetting meat 
gently before them uſeful Counſels and Political Pre- that 
cepts, inciting them to commendable Actions, enligbt- him. 
ning their Underſtanding, and fhewing them, as thoſe do, to ev 
Who teach to Ride, how at their beginning to render the For te 
People tractable and mild; and if ang young Man chances he (6; 
to fall, not to ſuffer him to lye gaſping and panting on old? 
the Ground, but. to help him up, and comfort him, satter t 
Ariftides dealt by Cimon, and Meneſiphilas by Themiſto- Þ rife, | 
cles, whom they rais'd up, and encourag'd, though at took a 
| firſt they were harſhly receiv'd, and ill ſpoken of in ſuch tl 
| 5 City, as audacious and intemperate. Tis ſaid alſo, | N fort in 
| that Demoſthenes being rejected by the People, and ta- Tutors 
king it to Heart, there came to him a certain old Man, Þ faizs, k 
who had in former Years been an Hearer of Pericles, and Þ eyery | 
told him, that he naturally reſembling that great Man, their E 
did unjuſtly caſt down himſelf. In like manner Euripides indeed 
exhorted Timotheus, when he was hiſs d at for introdu- Cocd. 
cing of Novelty, and thought to tranſgreſs againſt (the follow t 
Law of Muſick,) to be of good Courage, for that he  Genergf 
ſhould in a ſnort time have all the Theatres ſubject to him. For this 
In brief, as in Rome et Virgins have their in young 
Time divided (into three pants, ) in one of which they J Fmulatie 
were to learn, (What belong'd to the Ceremonies ot Men, iti 
their Religion,) in the ſecond to execute what they Therefon 
had learnt, and in the third to teach the younger ; and far from 
as in like manner they call every one of thoſe, who at and Stoc 
cConſecrated to the Service of Diana in Epheſus, firſt b ly withd 
Melliere, (or one, that is, to be a Prieſteſß) then ien ds grow 
or Prieſteſs, ) and th rd ly, Periere, (or one that has been | binder t 
à Prieſteſs) ſo he, that is a perfect Stateſman, is at firſt Offer hi 
2 Learner in the Management of publick Affairs, then Bird ſeek 
Practitioner, and at laſt a Teacher and Inſtructer in the Wikdecating 
Myſteries (of Government.) For indeed he, who is to Founſels, 
preſide or overſee others, that are (performing the:r Fr ring 
erciſe, or) fighting of Prizes, cannot Judge at the _ eur 2 
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. 4 Exerciſe, and fight himſelf. Thus he, who inſtructs a 
; young Man in publick Affairs and Negotiations of the 
| | State, and prepares him, e 
S MJ Bob to | war well, and act heroickly, 5 
For (the Service of) his Country, is in no ſmall or 
g mean Degree uſeful to the Common- wealth; but in 
- that, at which Lycurgus chiefiy and principally aiming 
- KF himſelf, accuſtom'd young Men to perſiſt in Obedience 


0, to every one, that was elder, as if he were a Law-giver; 
ie | For.to what, (think you,) had Lyſunder reſpect, when 
es he ſaid, that in Lacedemon Men moſt honourably grew 
on | old? Was it, becauſe old Men moſt honourably grew ſo 
as after the Tilling of their Ground, putting out Money to 

to- Uſe, ſitting together at Tables, and after their Game 


at took a chearful Cup? You will not, (I believe) ſay any 
i ſuch thing. But becauſe all ſuch Men, being after ſome 
lſo, Þ fort in the Place of Magittrates, fatherly Governors, or 
ta- Tutors of Youth, inſpe&ed not only the Publick At- 
lan, I fairs, but alſo made inquiry, (and that) not flightly into 
and every Ad ion of the younger Men, both as concerning 
lan, Þ their Exerciſes, Recreations and Diet, being terrible 
pides indeed to Offenders, but venerable and deſirable to the 
odu- Good. For young Men indeed always venerate and 
(the follow thoſe, who increaſe and cheriſh the Neatneſs and 
t he Generoſity of their Diſpoſition without any Envy. 
„For this Vice, though beſeeming no Age, is nevertheleſs 
their ] in young Men veil'd with ſpecious Names, being ſtil'd 


es ot Men, *tis altogerher unſeaſonable, ſavage and unmanly. 


they Therefore a Stateſman, that is in years, maſt be very 
„ and far from being Envious, and not like thoſe old Trees 
10 ate and Stocks, which as with a certain Charm, manifeſt- 
„ fut ly withdraw the nutritive Juice from ſuch young Plants, 
Hiere, is grow near them, or ſpring up under them, and 


s been binder their growth; but kindly to admit, and even 
at firſt I bffer himſelf ro thoſe, that apply themſelves to him, 
then {Ard ſeek to converſe with him, directing, leading and 
in the Iducating them, not only by good Taltudions and 
zo is o Founſels, but alſo by affording them the Means of ad- 
en Ex Piniſtring ſuch public Aﬀairs, as may bring them 


ouour and Re pute, and executing ſuch unprejudicial 


84 Wpberber an Med en 
Commiſſions, as will be ple: ſing and acceptable to the 


Multitude. But for ſuch things, as, being untoward and fon 
” difficult, do, like Medicines, at firſt gripe and moleſt, but feel 
| afterwards yield Honour and Profit; upon theſe things Cit 
he ought not to put young Men, nor expoſe thoſe, who Stat 

are unexperienc'd, to the mutinous Clamors of the rude (the 
and il-natur'd Multitude, but-hould rather take the O- ⁶ nate 
dium upon himſelt for ſuch things, as (though harſh and jig; 
unpleaſing) may yet prove beneficial to the Common- who 
wealth ; for this will render the young Men both more it, a 
affect ionate to him, and more chearful in (the Under- terri 


taking) other Services.. ER 4Þs Fre 
But befidesall this, (that we have already ſaid,) we are ing) ; 


to (conſider and) keep in mind, that to be a Stateſman, Þ he de 
| Is not only to bear Offices, go on Embaſſies, talk aloud Þ lick / 
in publick Meetings, and thunder on the Bench, ſpeak- when 
ing and writing ſuch things, in which the Vulgar think that h 
the Art of Government to conſiſt ; as they alſo do, that (only 
thoſe only Philoſophize, Who diſpute from a Chair, and (ſee) 


| ſpend their leiſure time in Books. But the Policy and but (0 
Philoſophy, continually exercis'd in Works, and conſpi- preſent 
cuous in Actions, was no wiſe unknown to them; for approy 
they ſay, as Dicearchus affirm'd, that they, who fetch neither 
Turns to and fro in Galleries, walk; but not they, who amongſ 
go into the Country, or to (viſit) a Friend. For the be-  Magif, 
ing a Stateſman is like the being a Philoſopher. Where- Þ © ploy'q | 
tore Socrates did not only Philoſophize, when he neither their C. 
plac'd Benches, nor ſeated himtelf in his Chair, nor nh per 
| kept the Hour of Conference and Walking, appointed is relate, 
for his Diſciples, but alſo when, as it hapned, he Play d, mand in 
Drank, went to War with ſome, Bargain'd ; finally, to any o 
even when he was impriſon d, and drank the Poiſon : the Com 
having firſt ſhewn, that (Man's) Life does at all times, 
in every part, and univerſally in all Paſhons and Actions aw 
admit of Philoſophy. The ſame alſo we are to under Wt 
ſtand of Civil Government, (to wit,) that Fools do not 
adminifier the State, either when they lead fort bis 
Armies, write Diſpatches (and Edicts,) or make We 
| Speeches to the People; but that they either (endeavou Wh 
to inſinuate themſelves into the Favour of the Vulga 


and) become popular, ſeek applauſe by their Haran g Fo 
| Py OO W 21 


| raiſe Seditions and Diſturbances, or (at the beſt) perform 


> ſome Service, as compell'd by Neceſſity. But he, that 
ut. ſeeks the publick Good, loves his Country and Fellow 
gs Citizens, has a ſerious regard, (to the Welfare of the 
no State) and is a true Common-wealths-man, ſuch an one, 
de (though he never puts on the military Garment, or Se- 
0- natorial Robe, ) is yet always 1mploy'd in the Admi- 
nd niftration of the State, by inciting (to Action) thoſe 
2n- | whoare able, guiding (and inſtructing) thoſe that want 
ore it, aſſiſting (and adviſing) thofe that ask Counſel, de- 
er- | terring (and reclaiming) thoſe that are ill given, (and 
| about to do miſchief ) and confirming (and encourage- 
are ing) thoſe, that are well minded; ſo that tis manifeſt, 
an, he does not for faſhion ſake apply himſelf to the Pub- 
oud lick Affairs, nor go (then) to the Theatre or Council, 
ak- when there 1s any haſt, or he is ſent for (by Name,) 
ink that he may have the firft Place there, being otherwiſe 
that (only) preſent for his Recreation, as when he goes to 
and (ſee) ſome Show, or (to hear) a Conſort of Muſick ; 
and but (on the contrary,) though abſent in Body, yer is he 
iſpi- Þ preſent in Mind, and being inform'd of what is done, 
for | approves ſome things, and diſapproves others. For 


etch neither did Axiſtides amongſt the Athenians, nor Cato 
who amongſt the Romans often execute the Office of Chief 
> be- Magiſtrate, and yet, both the one and the other em- 
here- ploy'd their whole Lives perpetually in the Service of 
ither their Country. And Epaminondas indeed, being Gene- 
, nor nb, perform'd many and great Actions; but yet there 
inted is related an Exploit of his, when he had neither Com- 
lay'd, mand in the Army, nor Office in the State, not inferior 
nalhy , to any of them; perform'd about Theſſaly ; for, when 
ion: tbe Commanders, having through Inadvertency drawn 

times a Squadron into a difficult and diſadvantageous Ground, 

ctions Vere in amaze, for that the Enemies preſs'd hard up- 
unde: en them, galling them with their Arrows; he, being 


do nt call d up from amongſt the heavy arm'd Foot, firſt by 
fort bis encouraging them, difiipated the Trouble and 
make Fright of the Army, and then having rang'd and 
eayout Wrought into Order that Squadron, wht: Ranks had 
7ulgas, Been broken, he eaſily diſengag'd them out of thoſe 


Fo traits, and plac'd them in front againſt their Ene- 


mies 
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mies, who, thereupon changing their Reſolutions; 
march'd off, Alſo when Agis, King of Sparta, was lead- 
ing on his Army, already put in good Order for Fight, 
againſt the Enemies, a certain old Spartan call'd out a- 
loud to him, and ſaid, that he thought to cure one Evil 
by another; ſhewing, that he was deſirous, the preſent 
unſeaſonable Promptneſs to fight ſhould falve the Diſ- 
grace of their over-haſty departure from before Argos, 
as T bucydides ſays. Now Agis, hearing him, took his 
Advice, and at that preſent retreated ; but afterwards, 
got the Victory. And there was every day a Chair fer 
for him before the Doors of the Palace, and the E- 
þbort, often riſing from their Conſiſtory, and going to 
him, ask d his Advice, and conſulted him about the 
R and moſt important Affairs: for he was e 
eem'd very prudent, and is recorded to have been 2 
Man of 175 Senſe. And therefore having now wholly 
exhauſted the Strength of his Body, and being for the 
moſt part ty d to his Bed, when the Ephori ſent for him 
to the common Hall of the City, he ſtrove to get up 
and go to them; but walking heavily, and with great 
Difficulty, and meeting by the way certain Boys, he 
ask d them, whether they we thing ſtronger than 
the Neceſſity of obeying their Maſter ; and they an- 
ſwering him, that Inability was of greater Force, he 
e 04 that this ought to be the Limit of his Ser- 
vice, turn'd back again homewards. For a readineſ- 
and good Will to ſerve the Public, ought not to fall, 
whilſt Ability laſts; but when that is once gone, ti 
no longer to be forc d. And indeed Scipio, both in Wr 
and Peace, always us d Caius Lalius for a Counſellor; = 
inſomuch that ſome ſaid, Scipio was the Accor of thoſe * 
noble Exploits, and Caius the Poet, or Author. And 
Cicero himſelt confeſs d, that the honourableſt and great 
eſt of his Counſels, by the right performance of which 
he in his Conlulfhip preſerv'd his Country, were con 


certed with Publius Nigidius the Philoſopher. Thus is ; v 7 


there nothing, that in any manner of Government 
hinders old Men from helping the Publick by the bel 
things, to wit, by their 

of Speech, and ſollicitous Care, as the Poets en 


ealon, Sentences, fieedom Ws . 


q F ever, O Menemachus, that Say- | 


| : There is no Greek, can contradict, 
. H | What you have ſaid, et to no per- 
: 1s your Speech brought = 


N 4 * Iliad. bY 


ought to-meddle in State Aﬀairs, 87 
For not only our Hands, Feet and corporeal Strength 
are the Poſſeſſion and Share of the Common-wealth ; 
but chiefly our Soul, and the Beauties of our Soul, Ju- 
ſtice, Temperance and Prudence, which receiving their 
Perfection late and flowly, twere abſurd, that Men 


fhould come to enjoy Houſe and Land, and other Wealth, 
and yet ſhould not be beneficial to their common Coun- 
| try and fellow Citizens, by continuance of Time, which 
does not fo much detract from their miniſterial Abili- 
ties, as it adds to their directive and 
this is the Reaſon, why they pourtray'd the Mercuries 
of old without Hands and Feet, but having their natural 
parts ſtiff, enigmatically repreſenting, that there is no 


litical. And 


great need of old Mens corpoxeal Services, if they have 


| but their Reaſon, as is convenient, active and fruitful. 
| OL LOT OLOTOTOIOLOT oz TOLSISIOFOLOTO LS, 
Z Politic al Precept. - Cor Int ructions for the ta- 


nag ing of State Affairs. © 


| Tranſlated out of the Greek, by Sam. White, M. D. 
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was entring upon public Em- 
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1e fit him for that Deſign, 
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not down an Precepts or Rules, b which they may 


be guided and directed) for they do (in this reſpect) Vet, 
reſemble thoſe, who are indeed careful in ſnuffing the with 
Lamps, but negligent in ſupplying them with Oil. See- be th 
ing therefore that you, being bs Seaſon moy'd to (en- do th. 
gage your ſelf in) the Affairs of the State, deſire, as the 8 
becomes the Nobility (of your Family,) neceſ 
75757 ⁵(ẽ d IDE their 

* Both to ſpeak, and act Heroickly, © 1 Þ 
in (the Service of) your Country; and that, not ha- They? 
ving (attain'd to that maturity of) Age, to have ob. 2 
ſerv d, the Life of a (wiſe and) philoſophical Man, o 1 
 penly ſpent in the Tranſactions of the State and pub! 5 
lic Debates, and to have been a Spectator of (worthy))! 5 


Examples, repreſented not in Word, but in Deed, you # 

requeſt me to lay you down (ſome) political Preceps Dia tbr. 
(and Inſtructions; ) I think it no ways becoming me to 

giye you a Denial, but (heartily) wiſh, that the Work And th 
"ny be worthy both of Heeger and my Forward- Repent 
neſs. Now I have, according to your Requeſt, made uſe for Glo 
lin this my Diſcourſe) of ſundry and various Examples come fo 
Tirſt then for the Adminiftration 528 d it 
In. ll barer den 2. l. of State-Affairs, let there be laid, ö e 
1 0 


ent State- 4 l LAv 
negemen; of . gen Hen. As a firm and ſolid Foundation, an Þ 2 
tion, looking at aright end, | In tention / and Purpoſe, ) havi ng for Die, an 


Fray, be, , its Principle, Judgment and Re. ibeſe thi 
5 ſion, and not any Impulſe from mon. * 
Vain Glory, Emulation, or want of other Employ- the Com: 
ment. For as thoſe, who have nothing graceful to then rich by ; 


at Home, frequently ſpend their time in the Forum (0: Lane 0 
Common Hall,) tho* they have no occaſion that fe. * t 
quires it; ſo ſome Men, becauſe they have no Buſineſs of Er Ped 
their own, worth employing themſelves in, thruſt hem: 1 aſſioi 
” 3 ſelves into publick Affairs, uſing mY Wh! 
Sete ane e Fele Policy as a Divertiſement. Ma Wy 40.0 bi 
in reference to this firſt alſo, having been by chance e- ick A 
n wis mt alſo, having been by chance et Jon a A 

| 848 d in the Ne gotiations of the 


i Common-weal, and being cloy'd with them, cannot | 1 ons, th 


Fr - x ates. = dh oe. Hil. 46 et. com. ns —— — 
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yet eaſily quit them; in which they ſuffer the ſame 
with thoſe, who, going on board a Ship, that they may 
be there a little tofs'd, and being after carry'd away in- 


to the Deep, ſend forth many a long Look towards 
the Shore, being Sea-lick and giddy-headed, and yet 
| neceſſitated to 

their preſent Fortune. 


ay and accommodate themſelves to 


Paſt is the lovely Pleaſure 35 
They took, when th* Sea was calm, and Weather brigbt, 
In walking at their leiſure | 4 e 

On the Ships Deck, 
Whilſt ber ſharp Beak 

With merry Gale, 

And full blown Sail, 


| Did thro' the ſurging Billows cut its Courſe aright. 3 
And theſe do moſt of all diſcredit the Matter by theis 


Repenting and being diſcontented, when either hoping 
tor Glory, they fall into Diſgrace, or expecting to be- 


come formidable to others by their Power, they are en- 
pag'd in Affairs, full of Dangers and Troubles. But 


he, who on a well grounded Principle of Reaſon, under- 


| takes to act in the Publick, as an Employ ve 


5 


A 


honoura- 


ble, and moſt beſeeming him, is diſmay'd by none of 


theſe things ; nor does he (therefore) change his Opi- 


nion. For we muſt not come to the Managrnins of 
the Common-weal, on a Deſign of gaining and growing 


rich by it, as thoſe about Stratocles and Democlides ex- 


. 


ö lerming the Tribunal, or Place of making Harangues 


pf Paſſion, 
Ing, whilſt his Brothers Misfortunes were hot, with- 
raw himſelf to 
_ Fublick Affairs, 
Jon at the Injuries and Affronts 
Ferſons, thruſt himſelf into the Sta 


horted one another to the Golden Harveſt, ſo in Mirth 


O the People ; nor yet as ſeized with ſome ſudden fit 


as did heretofore Caius Gracchus, who ha- 


a retired Life, moſt remote from 
did afterwards, inflam'd by Indigna- 
put on him by ſome 
te, where being ſoon 


a » 


6— 


es Ai che hoſe, wh trough Avarice, Ambition, or Envy, thruſt them- 


filled 


* 
Bs 
fl 
> 
3 
1 

5 * 

q 

W 

1 


but per 


5 28 being compounded of them all. For the 


But, as Wine in the Beginning is overcome by the Na- 
ture of the Drinker, but afterwards gently warnung 
him, and mixing itſelf in his Veins, aſſimulates and 
changes him, who drinks it, into its own Likeneb; 
ſo muſt a States-man, till he has by his Reputation aud 
Credit obtain'd a leading Power amongſt the Peopke, 
| accommodate himſelf to the Diſpoſitions of the Sub 


things, with which the People are naturally delighted, 
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fill'd with Affairs and Glory, when he ſought: to deſiſt, 
and deſired Change and Repoſe, he could not (fo great 
was it grown) find how to lay down his Authority, 

ifh'd with it. And as for thoſe, who through 
Emulation (and deſire of Glory) frame themſelves (for 


the Public) as Actors for the Stage, they muſt needs 
repent (of their Deſign, finding themſelves under a 


Neceſſity of) either ſerving thoſe, whom they think 
_ themſelves worthy to govern, or diſobliging thoſe, 
whom they deſire to pleaſe. 5 


Now Iam of Opinion, that thoſe, 


II. He ſhews by fr Simili- Who by chance, and without fore- 


tudes how they ought to be 


 diſvofd, who enter on the ſight, ſtumble upon P olicy, falling 


t A 5 * 1 . a , 
fart that 4 e as it were into a Pit, cannot but be 


3 2 ple es the troubled and repent ; wherezs they, 


3 « I that go leiſurely into it, with Pie 


win them by little and lil. paration and a good Reſolution, 
need comfort themſelves moderately in 


(all) Occurences, as having no other End of their 
Adtions, but (the diſcharging of their Duty with) 


Honour. Now they, that have thus grounded their 


Choice within themſelves, and render it immoveable 


and difficult to be chang'd, muſt ſet themſelves to con- 


template the Diſpoſition of the Citizens, (or People 


they have to govern,) chiefly, as it appears to be molt 


:ndeavouring preſently to form the Manners and change 
the Nature of a People, is neither eaſie nor ſafe, but 3 
Work requiring much Time and great Authority: 


jets, knowing how to conſider, and conjecture thoſe 


1 and by which they are uſual 
plecf — the Peo- drawn. The Athenians, to Wit att 


cultly 


ficultl) 
quick: 
are rea 

ſo do 
Speech 
oſs q 
ſuch, a 
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feultly chang'd to Mercy; more willing to ſuſpe 
quickly, than to be inform'd by leiſure; and as they 
are readier to help mean and inconſiderable Perſons, 
ſo do they embrace and eſteem facetious and merry 
Speeches ;- they. are exceedingly delighted with 
thoſe that praiſe them, and very little offended with 
| ſuch, as jear them; they are terrible even to their 
{ Governors, and yet courteous to their very Enemies. 
Far other is the Diſpoſition of te 
| Carthaginians, ſevere, rigid, obſe- ss, r in ne 
| quious to their -Rulers, harſh to 
their Subjects, moſt abje& in their Fear, moſt cruel in 
their Anger, firm in their Reſolutions, untractable and 
hard to be mov'd by ſportive and pleaſant Diſcourſe. 
Should Cleon have requeſted them to defer their Aſſem- 
bly, becauſe he had ſacrific'd to the Gods, and was to 
feaſt certain Strangers, they would not have riſen up, 


. 


© Alcibiaces, as he was making an Harangue to them, had 
let flip a Quail from under his Cloak, would they 
© have ſtriven, who ſhould catch her, and reftore her to 
him again; but would rather have kill'd them both on 
the place, as contemning and deriding them; ſince they 
baniſh'd Hanno for making uſe of a Lion to carry his 
Baggage to the Army, accuſing him of affecting Tyran- 
ny. Neither do I think, that the 5 
: Thebans, if they had been made A third Example in the 

EMaſters of their Enemies Letters, 7.” I umn 
would have forborn looking into 
them, as did the Athenians, when having taken the 
Meſſengers of Philip, who were carrying a Letter ſu- 
perſerib d to Olympias, they would not ſo much as open 
pat, or diſcover the conjugal Secrets of an abſent Hus- 
band, written to his Wife. Nor yet do I believe, that 
de Athenians on the other fide would have patiently 
e Su" ker d the Haughtineſs and Diſdain of Epaminondas, 
_ thoſe hen refuſing to anſwer an Accuſation brought againſt | 
jghted, im, he role up from the Theatre, and went away 
vſualy rough the midh of the Aſſembly to the place of pub- 
wit, a e Exerciſes, And much lefs'am'I of Opinion, that the 
ans, would have endur'd the Contumely and 


laughing and clapping their Hands for Joy; nor, if 
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lity of Stratocles, who perſuaded the People to offer Si · ¶ Hand | 
_crifices of Thankſgiving to the Gods, as having ob- W led to 
tain'd the Victory, and afterwards,” when, being truly tude i 
inform'd of the Loſs they had receiv'd, they were an- W every « 
_ gry with him, ask'd them, what Injury they had fu- W much | 
ſtain'd, in having through his means fpent three Days W tiſh Be 


 mernily, VVV... Wes 5 | * frigh! 
e Courtly Flatterers indeed, like to ¶ receive 
IV. Agoed Governor ought Quail-Catchers, by W the WF ſlightly 
e Poole Voices, and aſimilating themſelves W ſuch C 


but to manage them diſ- to the Manners of Kings, chiefly 4 may bt 


5 cretely, and withdraw them 


9 degrees from Bvil; and inſinuate into their Favours, and MW Stateſm 
the Means of arriving at | e e 51 3 ' 
ſuth an Happineſs. egntrap them by Deceit ; but tis not | what th 


2 2 Convenient for a States-man to imi- W quiry m 
tate the Peoples Manners, but to know them, and make IW every, « 
uſe of thoſe things toward every Perſon, by which he nee we 
is moſt likely to be taken. For the Ignorance of Mens moſt act 


Humours brings no leſs Diſorders and Obſtacles in Com- Comma 


| mon-weals, than in the Friendſhips of Kings. When 

therefore you ſhall have already gotten Power and Aur 

thority amongſt the People, then muſt you endeavour to 

reform their Diſpoſition, treating them gently, and by 
little and little drawing them to what 1s better, For 
the Changing of a Multitude is a difficult and labor- 
_ ous Work. But as for your own Manners and Behaviou!, 
fo compoſe and adorn them, as knowing, that you 
are henceforth to lead your Life on an open Stage, and 
Aiß tis no eaſie Task for you who 
Fa er ly to extirpate Vice out of yout 
Example of Themiftectes Soul, at leaſt take away and re 
1 trench thoſe Offences which ar! 
moſt notorious and apparent. For you cannot but hat 
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heard, how Themiſtocles, when he deſign'd to enter u- ch as oi 
on the Management of public Affairs, withdrew him edtion. 
ſelf from Drinking and Revelling, and that Watching ended, 
Feaſting, and Studying, he ſaid to his intimate Friend), Pen to t! 
that Miltiades's Trophy ſuffer d him not to ſleep. And rain M.. 
Pericles, alſo ſo chang d himſelf, both as to the Com tive Ta 


2 of his Body, and his manner of Living, tha 
ae walk'd Gravely, diſcours'd Aﬀably, always news 
| Gay'd and ſettled Countenance, continually kewl 


8 
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$1. W Hand under his Robe, and went only that way, which 
ob- led to the pleading Place and Council. For a Multi- 
raly W tude is not fo tractable, as that it ſhould be eaſie for 
an- every one to take it with Safety, but tis a Service, 
ſu - much to be valu'd, if, being like a ſuſpicions and skit- 
Jays uh Beaſt, it can be fo manag'd, that without being 

| | * frighted either by Sight or Voice, it will ſubmit to 
ce to receive Inſtruction. Theſe Things therefore are not 
- the WW ſlightly to be obſery'd ; nor are we to negle& taking 
elves ſuch Care of our own Life and Manners, that the 
1efly WW may be clear from all Stain and Reprehenſion. For 
and Stateſmen are not only liable to give an Account of 
s not what they ſay or do in public; but there is a buſie En- 

\ imi- WW quiry made into their very Meals, Beds, Marriages, and 
make every, either ſportive or ſerious Action. For what 
ch he nee] we ſpeak of Alcibiades, who, being of all Men the 
Mens moſt active in public Affairs, and withal, an invincible 
Com- Commander, periſh'd 1 his Irregularity, and in his Li- 
When ring and Audaciouſneſs, and who by his Luxury, and 
d Au- Frodigality, render d the State unbenefited by all his 
our to other good Qualities? Since theſe (Atbenians) blam'd 
nd by Cinon's Wine, the Romans having nothing elle to cavil 
Fot Wat, found fault with Scipio's Sleeping; and the Enemies 
abort Wot Pompey the Great, having obſerv'd that he ſcratch'd 
viout; FW his Head with one Finger, upbraided him with it. For 
t you s a Freckle or Wart in the Face ies 
e, and vore prejudicial thanStains, Maims An. apt and. well choſea. | 
who Wand Scars in the reſt of the Body; ; + 
* your Jo little Faults, diſcern'd- in the Lives of Princes and 
nd re. {Stateſmen, appear great, thro' an Opinion moſt Men 
ch ate have conceiv'd of Government .and Policy, (which 
at have hey look on) as a great (and Excellent) thing, and 
ter up" ch as ought to be pure from all Abſurdity and Imper- 
w hin- edion. Therefore not unjuſtly is Livius Druſus com- 
thing ended, who, when ſeveral Parts of his Houſe lay 
Friend; pen to the View of his Neighbours, being told by a 
, And nain Workman, that he would for the Expence only 
e Lo Ls tive Talents, alter and remedy that Fault, ſaid ; J 
g, tha | E | | 
cept uu Fir eur. I read al . 1 Fer big, I read twig 


Hand 


will 


2 — — — — — 
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will give thee indeed ten, to make my bois Houſe ſo 


And alittle after, | | e 
I. feeds a linking Head, moſt foul Diſeaſe. 


Execration, unanimouſly ſwore on the contrary, that 
they would not believe him. And in Lacedæmon, whe! i 
a certain diſſolute Man, (nam'd) Demoſthenes, had de- . 
liver 'd a very convenient Opinion, the People rejecics We 


ving choſen by Lot one of the ancient (Senators, com 


tranſparent, that all the City may ſee, how I live. For he 
was a temperate and modeſt Man. And yet perhaps 


he had no need of this Perſpicuity; for many Perſons 
pry into thoſe Manners, Counſels, Actions and Lives of 


tateſmen, which ſeem to be moſt deeply conceal'd, no 


leſs loving and admiring one, and hating and deſpiſin 
another for their private, than for their publick Trant- 


4bdtions. What then? [perhaps you 


An. Anſwer. to - may ſay : ] Do not Cities make uſe 


jection againſt w 


| required, that a Gover- alſo of ſuch Men, as live diſſolute- 
: — ge firſt reform | 
TOTS 


ly andeffeminately ? True; for as 
(e fee) Women with Child fre- 


quently long for Stones (and Chalk, ) as thoſe that are 
Stomach-ſick, do for Salt-fiſh, and ſuch other Meat, 


which a little after they ſpit out again and reject; lo 


5 alſo the People ſometimes thro Wantonneſs and Petu- 


lancy, and ſometimes for want of better Guides make 
uſe of thoſe, that come firſt to hand, (tho? at the ſame 


time) deteſting and contemning them; and after te- 


pice at ſuch things, ſpoken againſt them, as the Co- 


median Plato makes the People themſelves to ſay ; 


Quick, take me by the Hand, and hold me faſt, 
© Or I'll Agyraius Captain chooſe in haſt, 


And again he brings them in, calling for a Baſin and 
Feather, that they may vomit, and ſaying : 


— Mantile bere by my Tribunal andi; 


And the Roman People, when Carbo | pray then 
ſomething, and, (to confirm it,) added an Oath a 


it; but the Ephori, (who approv'd of his Advice) l. 


manded him ro repeat the ſame Diſcourſe, na” 


( 28 it 
it mig 
mome 


| ceivd 
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therefc 
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| but ef 
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2 {as it were) out of a filthy Veſſel into a clean one, that 
* it might be acceptable to the Multitude ; of ſo great 
108 moment either way in political Affairs is the Belief con- 
ns MW ceivd of a Perſons ( Diſpoſition — 


and) Manners. Yet are we not f He ought to be know- 
Ce ſo to laythe whole (Streſs) he. may Pere — 
onVirtue, as (utterly) toneglect (all) fon. ele deo Ret 
Gracefulneſs and Efficacy of Speech, Eg 7, 
| but efteeming Rhetoric, tho' not the Worker, yet a 
Coadjutor (and Forwarder) of perſwaſion, ſhould cor- 
et that Saying of AMenander, 


The Speakers Manners, not his Speech, perſuade. 


For both Life and Language ought to concur, unleſs 
| any one forſooth ſhall ſay, that, as it is the Pilot, who 
| ſteers the Ship, and not the Rudder; and the Rider, 
that turns the Horſe, and not the Bridle - ſo Political 
| Virtue, uſing not Eloquence, but Manners, as an 
Helm and Bridle, perſuades and guides a City, which 
is (to ſpeak with Plato) an Animal moft eaſie to be 
| turn'd, managing and directing it, as it were, from the 
| Poop. For fince thoſe great, and as Cd ane. 
Homer calls them, Fove-begotten gn ample i - great 
> Kings, ſetting themſelves out with ** | 


bdhbeir Purple, Scepters, Guards, and the very Oracles of 
n and the Gods, and ſubjecting to them by their Majeſty the 
Multitude, as if they were of a better Nature, and 
more excellent Mould than other Men, deſir'd alſo to 
be wo ing Orators, and neglected neither the Graceful- 
| nels of Speech, = e 


A N. on public Meeting, that more perfect they - 
J Might be for Feats of War, — 


th ud dot only venerating Jupiter the Counſellor, Mars the 


5 that Slaughterer, and Palas the Warrior, but invocating al- 

„ When ſo Calliope, | : 5 ny 5 EEE 

ord Mi fill attends on Regal Majeſty, = 

I 4 . 3 33 

5 ha * her perſwaſive Oratory appeaſing, and moderating 

„) com. dhe Fierceneſs and Violence of the People; How is it 
3 


bollble, that a private Man in, a Plebeian Garb, and 
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with a Vulgar Mien, undertaking to conduct a City, But t 


1 8 E Eloquence. The Captains inde 


” For to theſe Evaſions perhaps might an Alcamenes, 1 
get their Bread by the Labour of their Hands, be per 

mitted to have recourſe. (As it ſometime hapned) 1 
Athens, where, when two Architects were examind 
about the erecting a certain public Work, one 0 
his Tongue (as we ſay) well hung, making a lon . 


Order of raiſing ſuch a Fabrick, greatly mov d the Peo⸗ 


bas ſpoken, [ will do. For thoſe Men venerate only Mr 


cles ſays of them, 
Do on the maſſy Anvil lay 


9 


ſhould ever be able to prevail over, and govern the the [ 
Multitude, if he is not endow'd with — and all- Coun! 

and Pi- 1h 
ots of Ships make uſe of others to deliver their Com- | 


mands; but a Stateſman ought to have in himſelf not 1 
only a Spirit of Government, but alſo a commanding maki, 
Faculty of Speech, that he may not ſtand in need of a- by for 
nothers Voice, nor be conſtrain'd to ſay, as did Iphicra - and p- 


tet when he was run down by the Eloquence of thoſe a- WW or Fl. 


bout Ariftophon, My Adverſaries have the better Actor, and ac 
but mine is the more excellent Play, nor yet be often oblig'd WM Pericle 


to make uſeof theſe Words of Euripides, = POP 

O that the Race of miſerable Men — . liv 
„ /d in en ets | Epbial, 
V | chidamy 


[ Wreſtle 
| When [ 

| [wading 
L Victory - 

but Safe 
1 him, it 
ſtain'd 1 
1 Naias, t 
in the A 
Ppeech, 

1 eople, Cc 
I as fain t 
25 It were 
Ray, that 
Feople a 
3 nd not, a 
1 uence, ſ. 
8 them 


Alas! Why have not Mens Affairs a Tongue: 
Tat thoſe fine Pleaders, who of Right make Wrong, 
* Might be no longer in Requeſt? ?:? 


Neſtotes, an Ifius, and any ſuch Mechanical Perſons, 3s 


them, who was of a free and voluble Speech, and hi 
premeditated Harangue concerning the Method a 
ple ; but the other, who-was indeed the better Work: 
man, tho* the worſe Speaker, coming forth into the 
midft, only ſaid ; Ye Men of Athens, what this Mas 


nerva, ſurnam'd Ergane, or the Artizan, who 4s Sohle 


A lifeleſt Iron Bar, where they 
With Blows of heavy Hammer make 
It pliant ti the Work, they undertake, 
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But the Prophet or Miniſter of Minerva Polias, that is, 


e the Protectreſs of Cities; and of Themis, or Juſtice, the 
1 Mio both convenes Aſſemblies, and again 

_ Tm, 

0 | 


ny making uſe of no other Inftrument, but Speech, does 
by forming and faſhioning ſome things, and ſmoothing. 


_ | and poliſhing others, that, like certain Knotsin Timber, 
z. or Flaws in Iron, are averſe to his Work, embelliſh 
aud adorn a City. * By this means the Government of 
2 Pericles was in name, (as Thucydides ſays) a Democracy, 


| or popular State, but in effect, the Rule of one princi- 
| pal Man thro' the Power of his Eloquence. For there 
| was living at the ſame time Cimon a good Man, as alſo 
| Epbialtis and Thacydides ; Now he, being ask'd by Ar- 
| chidamus, whether himſelf or Pericles were the better 
WW Vreftler, thus anſwer d; That is not eaſily known ; for 
„ IE when I in Wreſtling overthrow him, he, by his Words per- 
- | [wading the Spectators that he did not fall, gains the 
Victory. And this did not only bring Glory to himſelf, 


nen but Safety alſo to the City; for being perſwaded by 
05, bim, it preſerv'd the Happineſs it had gotten, and ab- 
e pe. find from intermeddling with Foreign Affairs. But 
ed) Fo | Nicias, tho having the ſame Deſign, yet falling ſhort 
amm in the Art of Perſwaſion, when he endeavour d by his 
one 8 Speech, as by a gentle Curb, to reſtrain and turn the 
gi jr Weople, could not compaſs it, or prevail with them, but 
on 


vas fain to depart, being violently hurry'd, and drag d 


3 


2 as it were, by the Neck and Shoulders into Sicily. They 
che Pe A that a Wolf is not to be held by the Ears; but a 
T yer Feople and City are chiefly to be drawn by the Ears, 
into „ Dad not, as ſome do, who, being unpractis d in Elo: 
h 115 Wuence, ſeek other abſurd and unartificial ways of ta- 
only” Wing them, and either draw them by the Belly, making 


$3 


em Feaſts and Banquets, or by the Purſe, beſtowing 
Eu them Gifts and Largeſſes, or by the Eye, exhibiting 
4 them Masks and Prizes, or Public Shews of Dancers 


* 3 ot the Power of Eloquence in Pericles, 


and 
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and Fehcers ; by which they do not ſo much lead, 26 And 


| 4 cunningly catch the People. For to lead a People is to Pires 
perſwade them by Reaſon and Eloquence ; but fuch. 10 
Allurements of the Multitude nothing differ from the Bari. 
Baits laid for the taking of irrational Animals. Dolick 
79 5..." Jt wot: per he een of . 5 
. Having prov d that the | . Wh 
* F Stateſman be youthful and theatri- Grear, 
im, whe defires w-ll to m. cal, as if he were making an Ha- Diſco 
nage public Affairs, are . | 
the Foundations, of his Au: rangue, compos'd, like a Garland be the 
e of curious and: florid Words; nor Oratio 
ews h | wa: 1 1 LE _ 
| 44 ro behave bimſelf in ir, | again, as F by theas ſaid of an Ora Ephoru 


| | | tion, made by Demoſthenes, that it 
ſmelt of the Lamp and ſophiſtical Curioſity ; let it not 
conſiſt of over-ſubtil Arguments and Periods, exactly 
fram'd by Rule and Compaſs. But as Muſicians re- 


lea, at 
| Plague 
cal Fl 
Ephoris. 


quire, that the Strings of their Inſtruments ſhould be after th 
: e . and gently touch'd, and not rudely thummd may be 
or beaten ; ſo in the Speech of a Stateſman, both when 
he counſels, and when he commands, there ſhould not None 
appear either Violence or Cunning, nor ſhould he | Neverth 
think himſelf worthy of Commendation, for having be part. 
| ſpoken formally, artificially, and with an exact Obſer- WW Injury o 
vation of Pundualities ; but his whole.Diſcourſe ought WF who eit! 
to be full of ingenuous Simplicity, true Magnanimity, woſt to! 
fatherly Freedom, and careful Providence and Under manner t 
ſtanding, joyned with Goodneſs, and Honeſty, Grace. prepared 
fulneſs and Attraction, | ene from grave E. and carr; 
preſſions, and proper an perſwaſive Sentences. Nov BW incident 


a political Oration does much more properly, than 2 and Z,,;, 
juridical one, admit of ſententious Speeches, Hiſtories WF who freqi 

Fabees and Metaphors, by which thoſe who modefate- does it 0. 
ly and ſeaſonably uſe them, exceedingly move tbeit N ders it not 

Hearers; as he did, who ſaid, Male not Greece et the aug, 

eyd; and Demades, when he affirm'd of himſelf, oe that v 

that he was to manage the Shipwork of the State; 

and Archilocus, when he ſaid, BAL De 


Mor let the Stone of Tantal 1 


o deride 
Over this Iſle hang always thus; 


. 

1 | 
WW 15 of 
" "Moſtheng 


* 
r 


* Wen there was a Deſign of c eſtroy ing. aihcui. 
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And Pericles, when he commanded * the Eye-ſore of 


| Piræum, to be taken away: and Phocion, when he pro- 
Y nounc'd of Leoſthenes's Victory, that the Stadium or 
. Barrier of the War was good; but that he fear'd the 
Dolichus or Afterclap, and Length of 5 
a it. But in general, Majeſty and 1; The Diſcourſe of be 
- Greatneſs more benefits a political majeſtick and great : 


x . _ witneſs the moſt excellent 
Diſcourſe ; a Pattern of which may Magiſtrates, | 


be the F Philippics, and amongſt the 35 
Orations ſet down by Thucydides, the Sthenelaida of 
Ephorus, that of Archidamus at Pla- DR 
tee, and that of Pericles after the r 
| Plague. But as for thoſe Rhetori- plies but nfoderalel .. 
{cal Houriſhes and Hatangues oe 
| Epborus, Theopompus and Anaximenes, which they made 
| after they had arm'd and ſet in order the Battalions, it 

| may be ſaid of them, „% el PRE 
None talks thus fooliſhly ſo near the Sevord, = 

| Nevertheleſs, both Taunts and Raillery-may ſometimes 
be part of political Diſcourſe ; ſo they proceed not to 
Injury or Scurrility, but are uſefully ſpoken by him, 
| who either reprehends or ſcoffs. But theſe things ſeem 

| moſt-to be allow'd in Anſwers and Replies. For in that 
| manner to begin a Diſcourſe, as if one had purpoſely - 
| prepar'd himſelf for it, is the part of a common Jeſter, 

| and carries with it an Opinion of Maliciouſneſs ; as was 
incident to the biting Jeſts of Cicero, Cato the Elder, 
and Euxitheus, an intimate Acquaintance of Ariſtotles 
vho frequently began firſt to jear; but in him, who 
does it only in Revenge, the Seaſonableneſs of it ren- 
ders it not only pardonable, but alſo graceful. Such was 
the Anſwer of Demoſthenes, hen 


I 
4 


one that was ſuſpected of Thieve- Notable Examples. 
. derided bim for writing bß * 
Night, 1 know that the keeping my Candle burning all. 
Wight, is effenſive to vou. So when Demades bawl'd out; 
Vemoſtkenes forſooth could correct me; thus would the Sor, 


1 * * et 2 44 wy *** 7 0 π e a 4 


b — the little ifland gina. | | x Orations of Pemoſthencs again 
| E 2 "Ha 


* 
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For this ſhew'd a mean Spirited Perſon, as the other did 
a Madman ; but neither of them was becoming à Stateſ- 
man. Now the ſuccinctneſs of Phocion's Speech was 
_ admir'd ; whence Polyeuctus affirm'd, That Demoſthenes 
was the greateſt Orator; but that Phocion ſpake mot 
forcibly ; for that his Diſcourſe did in very 6 
contain abundance of Matter; and Demoſthenes who 
contemn'd others, was wont, when Phocion ſtood up, 
to ſay, The Hatchet, (or Pruning Knife) of my Orations 
| ariſe. Let your chief Endeavour therefore be to ule to 


Frog 
250 2 Others, to uſe a 8 N ö 
_ Language, brief, fenten- ſafety; knowing that Pericles him- 


Asad be fram'd toanſwer ſelf, before he made any Diſcourle 
and reply on Occaſions. | 


tthzat you have a voluble Tongue, and be exercis d in 
ſpeaking on all Occurrences ; for Occaſions are quick 


fore alſo. Demoſthenes was, as they ſay, inferior to mai) 


wWithdrawing and abſconding himſelf, when ſadden 0 
caſion offer d. And Theophraſtus relates, than Aal. 


Lp. * The Gel has . which ſignifies Heads. 


— ex ons... f 


as. the Proverb has it, teach Minerva: That Minerva, 
reply'd Demoſthenes, was not long ſince taken in Adultery, 


Not ungraceful alſo was that of Xenenetus to thoſe Ci- 
tixens, who upbraided him with flying when he was mi, 
General, Twaß with you, my dear * Hearts. But in for 
Raillery, great Care 1s ro be taken for the avoiding of and 
Exceſs, and of any thing that may either by its unſea- mol 
| ſonableneſs offend the Hearers, or ſhew the Speaker to Thi 
be of an ungenerous and ſordid Diſpoſition, ſuch as Athe 
were the 2 of Pemocrates. For he, going up | byy 
into the Aſſembly, ſaid, that like the City, he had lit- the! 
tle Force, but much Wind; and at the Overthrow be- he, i 
fore Cheronea, going forth to the People, he ſaid: I . And 
 evould not have had the State to be in ſo ill a Condition, that on, 4 
you ſhould be contented to hear me alſo giving you Counſel, Fe Ci 


ew Words 


the Multitude a premeditated, and 
e ought, after ern not empty Speech, and that with 


tidus, and premeditated, 


tne a oh to the People, was wont to pray 
that there might not a Word pals from him, foreign to 
the Buſineſs, (he was to treat of.) *Tis requiſite alſo, 


and bring many ſudden things in political Affairs. here 


— 


ky — 
6 


A 
"7s 
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ades, deſirous to ſpeak, not only what he ought, but 
as he ought; often heſitated, and ſtood ſtill in the 

| midſt of his Speech, ſeeking and compoling Expref- 
: fions, (fit for his purpoſe.) But he, who, as Matters 
f and Occaſions preſent themſelves, riſes up to ſpeak, 
rdmwoſt ot all moves, leads and diſpoſes of the Multitude. 
Thus Leo Byzantius came to make an Harangue to the 
Athenians, being then at diſſention amongſt themſelves, 
by whom when he perceiv'd himſelf to be laught at for 
the Littleneſs of his Stature, What would you do, ſaid 
he, if you ſaw my Wife, who ſcarce reaches up to my Knees? 
And the Laughter thereupon increaſing, Yet, went he 
on, as little as we are, when we fall out with one another, 
the City of Byzantium is not big enough to hold us. So PY. 
theas the Otator, who declaim'd againſt the Honours, 
decreed to Alexander, when one faid to him, Dare you, 
being ſo young, diſcourſe of ſo great Matters? made this 
Anſwer, And yet Alexander, <vhom you decree to be a God, 
it younger than am, Tis requiſite alſo for the Cham- 
| pion of the Common-weal to bring to this, not ſlight, 
but all concerning Conteſt, a firm and ſolid Speech, at- 
| tended with a ſtrong Habit of Voice, and a long laſting 
| Breath, leaſt being tired and ſpent with Speaking, he 
| chance to be overcome by 1 9 


Some rav ning Crier, with a roaring Voice, 
Loud, as * Cycloborus. 


Cato, when he had no hopes of perſuading the People 
or Senate, whom he found prepoſſeſs d by the Court- 
ſhips and Endeavours of the contrary Party, was wont 
to riſe up, and hold them a whole Day with an Ora- 
tion, by that means depriving his Adverſaries of their 
Opportunity. And thus much concerning the Prepa- 
aon and Uſe of Speech may be ſufficient for him, 
ho can of himſelf find out and add what neceſſarily 
follows from it. 5 3 55 


WI 

+ o 

* 
3 

11—— 
25 


A Brook near Athens, 


3 
4 


1 | 2 There 


me Waters of which fell with an extraordinary Noiſe, 
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There are moreover two Avenues 


Vi. He now ſfiews the two 1 Wavs: of . . | 1H 
| ways of eatring into public or. ays of entring into the Go 
Affairs diſcourſeng very per- vernment of the State; the one 
$ine::tly of the ui, and de- 5 N 


claring, wha is to be done, ſhort: and expeditious to the Luſtre 
e eee e, of Glory, but not without danger; 
the other more obſcure and flow, but having alſo 


greater Security: For ſome there are, who, begin- 


ning with ſome great and illuſtrious Action, but which 
requires a couragious Boldneſs, do, like to thoſe that 
from a far extended Promontory, lanch forth into the 
Deep, ſteer directly into the very midſt of public Af. 
fairs, thinking Pindar to have been in the right, when 
JJ 5M, . | 
If jeu a flately Fabvick do deſig n. 
Be ſure, that your Work's Front with Luſtre ſhine: 
or the Maltitude do thro = 
Fender would have one certain Satiety and Loathing of 


behave himſelf fo ver- 


twouſly at his Exrrencs, thoſe, to whom they have been 


that his ill-wifhers thou! 4 FS , 
be conſtrainzd to make accuſtom'd, more readily receive 4 


e Peginner; 28 the Beholders do 2 
(freſh entring) Combatant, and the Dignities and Au- 
chorities, which have a ſplendid and ſpeedy Encreaſe, 
(dazzle and) aſtoniſp Envy: For neither does that Fire, 
as Ariſton ſays, make a Soak, nor that Glory breed 
Envy, which ſuddainly and quickly ſhines forth ; but 
of thoſe, who grow up ſlowly and by degrees, ſome are 
attack d on this fide, others on that; whence mary 
| have wither'd away about the Tribunal, before eve 
they came to flouriſh, But when, as they ſay of Lada 


The Sound o'th' Bur . yet ratled in his Ear, 
Mien Ladas-hacing finiſh'd his Carrier, 


Was 7e. | 


any one ſuddenly and gloriouſſy performs an Embaſſy, 
ttiumphs, or leads forth an Army, neither the Env ious, 


nor the Diſdainful, have like Power over them, (as oe 


*. From hence cheꝝ {et ſorth io rua. others) 
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others.) Thus did Aratus aſcend to Glory, making the 
Overthrow of the Tyrant Nicocles his firſt ſtep to the 
Management of the Common-weal : Thus did Alcibi- 
ades, ſettling the Alliance with the Mantineans againſt 
the Lacedzmonians. Pompey alſo required a Triumph, be- 
ing not yet admitted into the Senate, and when Sylla 
oppos d it, he ſaid to him, More adore the riſing, than 
the ſetting dun; which when Ha heard, he yielded to 
him. And the People of Rome on a ſudden, contrary 
to the ordinary Courſe of the Law, declar'd Cornelius 
Scipio Conſul, when he ſtood Candidate for the Adile- 
ſhip, not from any vulgar Beginning, but admiring the 
Victory, he had got, whilſt he was but a Youth, in 
a fingle Combat, tought in Spain ; and his Conqueſts a 


little after, perform'd at Carth-ge, when he was a Tri- 


| bune (or Colonel) of Foot, in reſpect of which, Cats 


A 


the Eider cry d out with a loud Voice , 2 0 


He only's Wiſe, the reſt like Shadows fy. 


| Now then, ſince the Affairs of the 


Cities have neither Wars to be ma- &; Let him conſider, that 
rag d, Tyrannies to be overthrown, encuzh cut cut for Men 
nor Leagues and Alliances to be = 
treated, what can any one undertake for the Beginning 
of an illuſtrious and ſplendid Government ? There are 
yet left public Cauſes. and Embaſſies to the Emperor, 
which require the Courage and Prudence of an acute 
and cautious Perſon : There are alſo in the Cities many 
good (and laudable) Uſages negle&ed, which being 
reſtor d, and many ill Practices, brought in by Cuſtom, 
to the Diſgrace or Damage of the City, which being 
Moreover, a great Suit rizhtly determin'd, Fidelity in 
defending a poor Man's Cauſe againſt a powerful Ad- 


ö redreſsd may gain him the Eſteem of the People. 


1 verſary, and Freedom of —_ in behalf of Juſtice 
| to ſome unjuſt Nobleman, ha 

3 LO rams into the Adminiſtration of the State, 
| Quarrels,) having. fer themſelves to attack ſuch Men, 
| Whoſe Dignity was either envy d or terrible. For the 


ve afforded ſome a glo- 


ot a few alſo have been advanc'd by Enmity (and 


E 4 Tower 


3. One muſt not make 
ones Entrance by ſetting 
ones ſelf to degrade the 

| good, but only the wick- 


. againſt Pompey, and 
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Power of him, that is overthrown, does with greater 
Glory accrue to his Overthrower. Indeed thro Envy 


to contend againſt a good Man, 


and one that has by Virtue been ad- 


vanc'd to the chiefeſt Honour, as 


Simmias did againſt Pericles, Alcme- 
on againſt Themiſtocles, Clodius 


Meneclides the Orator. againſt Ha- 


minondas, is neither good for ones Reputation, nor 
otherwiſe-advantagious. For when the Multitude, ha- 
ving outrag'd ſome good Man, ſoon after, as it (fre- 
quently) happens, repent of their Indignation, they 
think that way of excuſing this Offence the eaſieſt, 


Which is indeed the juſteſt, to wit, the deſtroying of 


him, who was the Perſwader and Author, of it. But 
the riſing up to humble and pull down a wicked Perlon, 


| who has by his Audaciouſneſs and Cunning, ſubjeGied 


© A the City to himſelf (ſuch as heretofore Cleon and Clit 


4. Be ſhews, how we 
mMuſt take heed of ſtum- 

bling, as *tis ſaid, at the 
IThreſmold- | 


! 
| 
1 
=. 
| 
N 


pbon were in Athens) makes a glorious Entrance to the 
Management of publick Affairs, as it were to a Play. 


I am not ignorant alſo, that ſome 
by oppoſing, as Fphialtes did at 
Athens and Phormio, amongſt the 
Eleans, an imperious and oligar- 


chical Senate, have at the ſame time obtain d both | 
Authority and Honour; but in this there is great Dai 


ger to him, who is but.entring upon the Adminiſtra- 
tion of State. Wherefore Solon took a better Begin 
ning; for the City of Athens, being divided into ther 


the State. 


Vll. The ſecond manner of 
tring uon the Manage- 
32 ME , public WES 
concerning which he propoſes 
many ad dertiſement.. 


parts, the Diacria ns (or Inhabitants of the Hill) the 
Pedieans (or Dwellers on the Plain) and the Para! 
(or thoſe whole Abode was by the Water fide) 
joyning himſelf with none of them, but being indiffe- 
rent to them all, and ſay ing and doing all things, for to 
bring them to Concord, was choſen the Lawgiver, te 
take away their Differences, and by that means ſettle 


| Such, then, and ſo | many Be- 
ginnings has. the more ſplendid ua 
of entring upon State Affaits But 


many. gallant Men have choſen 15 
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_ Whilſt he was yet young and inglo- 


Authority, grounded and rooted himſelf in the Com- 
mon-weal: For Califthenes ad vanc'd Ariſtides, Chabrias 


d Agefilaus, Bur this Iaft, injuring his 
n through an unfeafonable Ambition and 


ing back the Light, that ſhines upon them, 
and render it more illuſtrious. Certainly 


ions; Jet was not Lelins puff d up | by 


Pompey, though te Friend nu Kew 
Sip of tie 
Y-MFanly deſcended, yet — are in re; ute. 2 
the very point to be choſen | 


over his Suit, ſay ing, that his obtaining 
P Would not be ſo honourable, 48 grievous 
e da him, if it were againſt the good 
; he aſſiſtance of Pompey. Having 
o *licrefore delay d but one Vear, he hath enjoy d the 

d Dipnity, and prelery'd his Friendſhip. Now thoſe 


S 

— 
2 
by; 
Fo 
= 
— 
Sn 
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. Coq, do, in 3 one, at the ſame time alſo gra- 
the a incur leſs Odium, if any incon- 5 

ut WF *nience befalls them. | Wherefore alſo. Pþil;s 55 of 5 
ad 
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Method, as 4 riſtides, Pbocion, Pammenes 
Lucullus in Rome, Cato and Ageftlaus the 


1y one of theſe, applying himſelf, | gore reſpected in the 8 


rious, to ſome elder and illuſtrious Perſonage, and 
growing up and increaſing by little and little under his 


*N1NS5,. but continu'd to Promote the Ver- 
83 „ | 1 85 


n. (he underſtood, that) Pompey favour: 


e 
9 
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leifure during the Reign of another, to get himſelf 
A Friends, winning their Love by 


- That the moſt vertu- ind a | = Woo 
ous is 90 Ve owed ng Kind and affable Behaviour. Now 
he Danger of keeping 
. dany with the Ambi- 


Adminiſtration of State-Afﬀairs, 
ſhould chooſe himſelf a Guide, 


who is not only. a Man of Credit and Authority, but is 


alſo ſuch for his Vertue. For as tis not every Tree, 
that will admit and bear the Twini ä 
being ſome, which utterly. choak and fpoil its Growth; 
ſoo in States, thoſe, who are no lovers of (Vertue and) 


Goodneſs, but only of Honour and Soveraignty, afford 


9 0 not young (Beginners any) Op Or unities. of (perform- 


ing worthy) Actions, but do through Envy keep 
them down, and let them languifh, (whom they re- 
gard, as) depriving them of their Glory, which is, as. 


it were, their Food. Thus Marius, having firſt in 


Africk, and afterwards. in Calatia, done many gallant 


Exploits by (the Aſſiſtance of) Hlla, forbare ( any 
farther) to employ him, and (utterly) caſt him off, 


being indeed vex'd at his growing, (into repute) but 
making his Pretence (the Device, engraven on) his 


Seal. For Sylla being Quæſtor (or Pay-maſter) under. 
Marius, when he was Pretor, (or General) in Africh 
and ſent by him to Bocchus, brought with him Jg 
tha Priſoner, but as he was an ambitious young Man, 
who had but juſt taſted (the ſweetneſs of) Glory, he 
' receiv'd not his good Fortune with Moderation; but ha- 
ving caus d the Repreſentation of the Action to be en 
graven on his Seal, wore about him Jugurtba delivers 
into his Hands; and this did Marius lay to his Charge, 
when he turn d him off. But Hlla, paſſing over to Ca. 
tullus and Metellus, who were good Men, and at diffe- 
rence with Marius, ſoon after in a Civil War drove 4“ 
way and ruin'd Marius, who wanted but little of Oer. 
throwing Rome. Sylla indeed (on the contrary ) ad- 
vanc'd Pompey from a very Vouth, riſing up to him, and 
uncovering his Head, as he paſs'd by, an not only g. 
ving other young Men Occaſions of doing Captain-like 
Actions, but even inſtigating ſome, that were back 
ward (and unwilling, ) He fill d. tbe Armies with e 
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htion and Deſire of Honour; and thus he had the Su- 
periority over them all, defiring not to be alone, but 
the firſt and greateſt amongſt many great ones. Theſe 
- therefore are the Men, to whom young Stateſmen 
E ought to adhere, and with thefe they ſhould be (as it 
were) incorporated, not ale from them their Glo- 
ty, like Æſop's Wren, which, being carry'd up to the 
Eagles Wings, ſuddainly flew away, and got before 
her; but receiving it of them with Friendſhip and 
good Will, fince they can never, as Plato ſays, be able 
to govern aright, if they have not been firſt well 
JJ. i ro CW 
After this follows the Judgment. OE 
that is to be had in the Choice of bg bed 1» pi 
| Friends, in which neither the Op © © 
mon of Themiſtocles, nor that: of Cleon, is to bs ap- 
prod. For Cleon, when he firſt knew, that he was to 
| take on him the Government, aſſembling. his Friends 
| together, brake off Friendſhip. with them, as that, 
| which often diſables the Mind, and withdraws it from 
its juſt and upright Intention in managing the Affairs 
[of the State. But he would harte 
| done better, if he had caſf out of 1, Ho ought bot to fun. 
| his Soul Avarice and Contention, liar with Flatterers 

| and cleans'd himſelf from Envy ang 
Malice, For Cities want not Men, that are friendleſs + 
| and unaccompany'd, but ſuch as are good and tempe: 
| rate, Now he indeed drove away his Friends; but an 
hundred Heads.of fawning Flatterers were, as the Co- 
| median ſpeaks, licking about him; and-being harſh and 
ſevere to thoſe, that were civil, he again debas'd him- © 
elf to court the Favour of the Multitude, doing all. 
Things to humout them, and taking Rewards at every 
Man's Hand, and joyning himſelf with the worſt and 
| moſt dittemper'd of the People againſt the beſt. But 
| Themiſtocles on the contrary faid to „ 
| ve, who told him, that he would fee nor for the | 
oven well, if he exhibited him- kate from the Authority -- | 
elf alike to all: May | never fit on 1 SOS: | - 
| that Throne, on <vhich my Friends ſhall not have mrs 
(Power) cih me, iban thoſe, xrho. are. not my Friend. 
1 3 Neithes 


Neither did he well in pinning the State to hisFriend- 
ip, and ſubmitting the common and public Affairs to 


his 2 Favours and Affections. And farther, he ſaid 
to Si 


not juſt 2 Neither 4s. ke -4 good Poet (or Muſician,) ab bo 
fngs againſt Mea ſure; nor he an uprigbt Magiſtrate, who 
. F. (any one) againſt the Laws. And it would really 
de a ſhameful and miſerable thing, that the Pilot 
ſhould not chooſe Mariners, and the Maſter of the Ship 
EVT 
- Whowellcan rule the Helm, and in good guiſe 
Hoiſt up the Sails, when Winds begin to riſe, 
and that an Architect (or Maſter Builder) ſhould not: 
make choice of ſuch Servants and Workmen, as will 
not prejudice his Work, but take pains in the beſt man- 
ner (to forward him in the Accomplifhment of it ;) and 
that a Stateſman, who, as Pindar has it, 
The beſt of Artiſts, and thief Workman ig, 
Of Equity and Fuſtice. :?; 
| ſhould not preſently chooſe himſelf like affected Friend: 
and Miniſters, and ſuch, as might co-inſpire into him a 
Love of Honeſty ; but that one or other ſhould be al. 
ways unjuſtly and violently. bending him to other Uſes 
For then he. wou d ſeem to differ in nothing from a Car 
penter or Maſon, who through Ignorance or want of Ex- 
perience uſes ſuch Squares, Rules and Levels, as will cer. 
3 tiainly make his Work to be av!) 
et dtp to. SINCE Friends are the living and in- 
FD Difor- xelligent Inſtruments of Stateſmen) 
. who dught to be ſo, far from beat 
ing them company in their Age and Tranſgreſſions 
that they muſt be careful, they do not, even unknoW 
to them, commit 2 Fault. And this it was, that di 
grac'd Solon, and brought him into diſ-repute among 
his Citizens; for;he, having an Intention to eaſe Mens 
Debts, and to bring in (that, which was call'd at Aae) 
tue Se ſachtbeia (for that was the Name given by way 
of: Extenuation to the cancelling of Debts). commu?! 


cated this. Deſigu to ſome of. his Friends, who. 
"I SIRE | * | | EE pe 6 
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* n did a moſt unjuſt Act; for having got this Inklin 
855 borrow'd abundance of 3 and * 5 — | 

d being a little after brought to light, they appear'd to 
a8 have purchas d ſtately Houſes, and great ftore of Land 
bo with the Wealth they had borrow'd ; and Solon, who 
ho was himſelf injur'd, was accus'd to have been a parta- 
ker of their Injuſtice. Age lau. 
alſo was moſt feeble and mean- Several Examples to this 
ſpirited in what concern'd the Suits 
of his Friends, being like the Horſe Pegaſus in Euripi- 
Who, frighted, bow'd his Back, more than his Rider would. 


So that being more ready to help them in their Misfor- 
tunes, than was requiſite, he ſeem'd to be privy to their 
Injuſtices. For he ſav'd Phebidas, who was condemn'd 
for having without Commiſſion furpriz'd the Caſtle of 
Thebes, call'd Cadmeia, faying, that ſuch Enterprizes 
vere to be attempted without expecting any Orders. 
And when Sphodrias fled from Judgment: for an unlaw- 
ful and heinous. At, having made an Incurſion into 
| Attica, at ſuch time as. the Athenians were Allies. and 
| Confederates. of the Spartans, he procurd him to be 
| acquitted, being ſoftned by the amorous Entreaties of 
his Son. There is alfo recorded a fhort Epiſtle of his 
Britten in theſe Words. If Nicias is innocent, diſcharge 
bim; if be is guiliy, diſcharge him for my Sake; but how- 
erer it is, diſcharge him, But Phocion (on. the contrary ) 
| would not ſo much as appear in be- 5 
| half of his Son- in-Law, Charillus, pie of” Piece ud 
when he was accus'd for having others, prefer the Preſer- 
taken Money of Harpalus; but ha- his Couptry to any par- 
135 ; : k : 8 ticular, Perſon whatever, 
| ving faid; In all juſt things I have * 
made you. my Ally, went his way. And Timoleon the 
| Corinthian, when he. could not by Admonitions or Re- 
J rie diſſwade his Brother from being a Tyrant, con- 
| tederated with his Deſtroyers. For a Magiſtrate ought 
not to be a Friend (on this Condition only, thar it be) 
| even to the Altar, or till he comes to the point of be- 
ing forſworn, as Pericles ſometime ſaid ; but (that. ĩt be 
e farther than is agreeable) to all Law, Juſtice 8 


5 


J © cc. LOG 
the Utility of the State; any of which being neglec-· eve; 


ed, brings a great and public Dammage, as did the _ 
not executing of juſticè on Spbodrial and Phebidas, 800K 
who did not a little contribute to the engaging of Spar- done 
e OPTING he h 
FF . e 3 of State 5 ſo havi 
IX. How « Stateſman ought far from nece itating one to ſhow vour: 
fo behave Simferf ghimſelf ſevere on AN (Peccadilb Pans 
Ra Offence of his Friends, queſt 
that it even permits him, when he has ſecur d the Prin- liſnl) 
cipal Affairs of the Public, to aſſiſt them, ſtand by them, ſhew 
aud labom for chem, There are tue a1 
* may fayour d dhe moreover certain Favours, that may than 
Public, and how far this be done without Envy, as is the of Pi 
avour is to extend. . . 5 5 
5 | helping a Friend to obtain an Of- pidas, 
ice, or rather the putting into his: Hands ſome honou- | of his 
rable Commiſſion, (or employing him in) ſome lauda- | Cours, 
ble Embaſſy ; ſuch as in the Congratulating or Honour- Cato 
ing ſome Prince, or the making a League of Amity who, 
and Alliance with ſome State. But if there be ſome and fa 
difficult, but withal illuſtrious and great Action to be thoſe, 
| perform'd, having. firſt taken it: upon himſelf, he may Proceſs 
afterwards aſſume a Friend to his Aſſiſtance, as did Di- #5 youn 
omedes, whom Homer makes to ſpeak in this manner: WW he mig 
Since a Companion you will have me take, * 12 
| How can I think a better Choice to make; | har: 
Than the Divine Ulyſles? — oh | 1 = im 
And Ulyſſes again as kindly attributes to him, the praiſe him b 
of the Atchievement, ſay ing: | ue alſo 
Tbeſe ſtately Steeds; æubeſe Country you demand, the Stat 


1 table, O 
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E adorn'd; 


Neſtor, werebither-brought from Thracian Land, 
Whoſe King, with twelve of his beſt Friends, lies dead, 
Al Hain Hy th Hand of warlike Diomed : : 
For this ſort of * Conceſſion no leſs adorns the Praiſe! 
than the Prais'd, but Self-conceitedneſs,. as Plato ſays, WF 
dwells with Solitude, (being hated and abandon'd by BW niflocles 


an 


a W * 


W 1 1 . ” 
— — — 4 


& 8 . | every is WT: 
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erery one.) He ought moreover 
9 his Friends in thoſe 2: He ought to ee 
good and kind Offices, (which are urn. 7 
done b him, ) bidding thoſe, whom 1 | | ' 
he has benefited to love them, and give them thanks, as 
having been the Procurers and Counſellors: (of his Fa- 
yours to them.) But he muſt reje& IE PIE 
the diſhoneſt and unreaſonable Re- he deny them mildly, - 
queſt of his Friends, yet not-chur- uakting Requelt, 
Iiſhly, but. mildly, teaching ang 
ſhewing them, that they are not beſeeming their Ver- 
tue and Honour, Never. was any. Man better, at this, 
than Epaminondas,. who, having deny d to deliver out 
of Priſon a certain Victualler, when requeſted by Pelo- 
pidas, and yet a little after diſmiſſing him at the Deſire 
of his Miſs, ſaid to his Friend, Theſe, O Pelopidas, are Fa- 
cours, fit for Wenches to receive, and not for Generals. 
Cato on the other fide a&ed moroſely and inſolently, 
who, when Catullus the * Cenſor, his moſt intimate 


| thoſe, againſt whom he, being Quæſtor, had entred 
| Proceſs, ſaid; *Tis a ſhame that you, who ought to reform 
| us young Men, ſhould be thruſt out by our Servants. For 
be might, tho' in effect refuſing the requeſted Favour, 
| have yet forborn that Severity and Bitterneſs of Speech; 
| fo that his doing, what was diſpleaſing to his. Friend, 
might have ſeem'd not to have proceeded from his own. 
MF liclination, but to have been a Neceſſity, impos'd upon 
raiſe WW him by Law and Juſtice. There | 

| are alſo in the Adminiſtration. of #79 help them togrow- 
| the State, Methods, not diſnono | 
| rable, of aſſiſting our poorer Friends in the making of 


% weir Fortune. Thus did Themiftoctes, who ſeeing after 
85 | 2 Battel one of thoſe, which lay dead in the Field, 

p | dorn'd; with Chains of Gold and Jewels, did himſelf 
raiſc! WE paſs by him; but turning back to a Friend of his, ſaid, | 
fals be you take theſe Spoils, for you are not yet come to be The- 
'd by WW niſtocles. For even the Affairs themſelves do frequent- 


I Lipences of the de OE oo n | t 


and familiar Friend, interceded with him for one of. 
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ly afford a Stateſman ſuch Opportunities of benefiting 
Ris Friends; for every Man is not a Menemachus. To 

one therefore give the Patronage of a Cauſe, both juſt 

and beneficial ; to another recommend ſome rich Man, 
who ſtands in need of Management and Protection; and, 
help a third to be employ d in ſome public Work, or 
to ſome gainful and profitable Farm. Epaminondas bade 
a Friend of his go to a certain rich Man, and ask him 
for a Talent, to be given him atthe Command of Eba- 


minondas, and when he, to whom the Meſſage was 


ſent, came to enquire the Reaſon of it; Becauſe, ſaid 
Epaminondas, he is a very honeft Man, and poor; but you, 


by converting much of the Cities Wealth to your own Uſe, are 


become rich. And Xenophon reports, that Ageſilaus de- 
lighted in enriching his Friends, himſelf making no 
-  acconntiof Money, n, pn 
CO a TO Now ſince, as Simonides ſays, all 
| x. How 4 Stateſman oughe Larks muſt have a Creſt, and eve» 
0 behave himſelf towards _ . | | 3 | 
bis Enemies. ry eminent Office in 2 Common- 
19 wo.,eal brings Enmities and Diſſen- 
tions, tis not. a little convenient for a Stateſman to be 
fore warn d allo of (his Comportment in) theſe Ren- 
counters. Many therefore commend Themiſtocles and 
Ariſtides, who, when they were ta go forth on any Em- 
baſſy, or to command together the Army, laid down 
BLOT heir Enmity at the Confines of the 
0 ide Laßt it ok Rag City, taking it up again after their 
deu Gehen. par- Return. Some again are highly 
1 . pleas'd with the Action of Cretinas 
the Magneſian + He, having for bis Adverſary (or 
Rival) in the Government, one Hermeas, a Man, not 
powerful (and rich,) but ambitious and high-ſpirited, 


when the Methridutic War came on, ſeeing the City: 


in Danger, defired Hermeas, either to take the Goveri' 
ment vpon.himfelf, and manage the Affairs whilſt he 
retited.; or if he would have him take the Command 
of the Ariny, to depart himſelf immediately, leſt they 
ſhould; thro' their ambitious Contention, deſtroy the 
City. The Propoſal pleas d Hermeas, who ſaying) that 
Cretinas was a better Soldier than himſelf, did with his 


Wife and Children quit the City. Cretinas then = 
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him forth before, furnifhing him out of his own Eſtate 
with all ſuch things, as are more uſeful to thoſe, that 
fly from Home, than to thoſe, that are beſieg d; and 
excellently defending the City, unexpectedly preſerv'd 
it, being at the Point to be deſtroy'd. For if 'tis ge- 
nerous, and proceeding from a magnanimous Spirit, to 
cry out, ets WTF irons 


Hove my Children, but my Country more, 
Why ſhould it not be readier for every one of them to 


| ſay, [ hate this Man, and deſire to do him a Diskindneſs, 


but the Love of my Country has greater Power over me? For 
not to condeſcend to be reconcil'd to an Enemy, for thoſe 
very Cauſes, for which we ought to abandon evea a2 
Friend, is even to extremity ſavage — _ . 
and brutiſn. But far better did 2; But t incomparadly 
thoſe about Phocion and Cato, who one for ones own parti. 
| . | £3 cular Intereſt, but only 
grounded not any Enmity at all on to be an Enemy to thoſe, 
their political Differences, but be- Public. d prejudice the 
ing fierce and obſtinate only in their e 
public Conteſts, not to recede from any thing, (they 
judg d) convenient for the State; did in their private 
Affairs uſe thoſe very Perſons friendly and courteouſly, 


| from whom they differ'd in the other. For one ought 


not to eſteem any Citizen, an Enemy, unleſs it be ſuch an 


| one, as is like Arifton, Nabis, or Catilin, the Diſeaſe 
and ar e of the City: but as for thoſe, that are 
| otherwiſe at Diſcord, (a good Magiſtrate ſhould,) like 


askilful Muſician, by gently ſetting them up, or letting 
them down, bring them to Concord; not. falling an- 
prily and reproachfully upon thoſe, that err, but mild- 
ly ( reprehending them in ſuch like Terms, )- as. (theſe 


| of) Homers's ; 


Good Friend, I thought you wiſer than the reſt. 
and agnla, 8 
You could have told a better Tale than this ; | 
aor yet repining at their Honours, or ſparing to ſpeak 
. ely in Commendation of their good Actions, if they 
Vor do any thing advantagious (to the Public.) For 
| 2 n rm 3 thus 
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thus will our Reprehenſion, when it is requifit, be cre- 
dited, and we 1hall render them averſe to Vice, in- 
creaſing their Vertue, and ſhewing, by comparing 
them, how much the one is more worthy and beſeem- 
ing them than the other. But I indeed am alſo of Opi- 
„nion, that a Stateſman ſhould in 
ben , ought. ro Praiſe juſt Cauſes give Teſtimony to his 
ain,” Fnemies, Rand by them, when they 

are accus'd by Sycophants, and uil- 
credit Imputations brought againſt them, if they are 


repugnant tothe ir Inclinations; as Nero himſelf, a little 


before he put to Death Thraſeas, whom of all Men he 
both moſt hated and fear'd, when 'one accus'd him for 

giving a wrong and unjuſt Sentence, ſaid ; I wiſh Thrt- 
| ſeas <vas but as great a Lever of me, as heis a moſt upright 

Judge. Neither is it amiſs for the Daunting of others, 
who are by Nature more inclin'd to Vice, when they 
_ offend, to make mention of ſome Enemy of thein, 
"who is better behav'd, and ſay, Such an one awould not 


have ſpoben or afed thus. And ſome again, when they 


tranſgreſs, are to be put in mind of their vertuous Po- 


. genitors. 4 Thus Homer ſays Fo 


Examples. * Tydeus has Leſt a Sen unlike linſel 


And Appius, contending in the Comitia with Scipio Aft. 
anus, ſaid, How deeply, O Paulus (Æmilius,) would} 


ou ſigh among ſt the infernal Shades, were thou but ſenſible 


#hat Phalonicus the Publican guards. thy Son, co is going 
to ſtand for the Office of Cenſor. For ſuch manner of Speeches 
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do both admoniſh the Offender, and become their Ad. 
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moniſhers. Neſtor alſo in Sophocles, being reproach's WF 


4 not ſhe: 


by 4jax, thus politicly anſwers him: bitternet 
I blame you not, for you act well, altbo f or 0 w 
Tos fa ener ˙ Ping. FR 
And Cato, who had oppos'd' Pompey. in his joyning with has been 
Ceſar to force the City, when they fell to open. Was der Cat 
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gave his Opinion, that the Condudt of the State ſhould 
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be committed to Pompey, ſaying ; That thoſe, who are 


capable to do the greateſt miſchiefs, _ To, 
are fitteſt to put a flop to them, ehen one may blame 
For Reprehenſion, mix'd with | _ 


Praiſe, and accompany'd not with Opprobiouſneſs, but 
Liberty of Speech; nor working Animoſity, but Re- 
morſe and Repentance, appears both kind and faluta- 


ry ; but railing Expreſſions, do not at all beſeem Stateſ- 
men (or Men of Honour:) Do but look into the 
Speeches of Demoſthenes againſt Æſebines, and of A 


chines, againſt him; and again into what Hyperides has 


written againſt Demedas, and conſider whether Solon, 


| Pericler, Lycurgus the Lacedemonian, or Pittacus the 
Lesbian, would have ſpoken in that manner; and yet 
| Domoſthenes us d this reproachful manner of Speaking 
| only. in his juridical Orations or Pleadings : For his 
| Philippics are clean, (and free) from all Scoffing and 
| Scurrility. For ſuch Diſcourſes do not only more diſ- 
| grace the Speakers, than the Hearers, (or thoſe againſt 
| whom they are ſpoken ;) but do moreover breed Con- 
| fuſion in Affairs, and diſtarb Counſels and Aſſemblies. 
| Wherefore Phocion did excellently well, who, having 
| broken off his Speech, to give way to one, that rail'd 
| 2gainft him, when the other with much ado held his 
| Peace, going on again, where he had left off, ſaid, 
Lon have already heard what has been ſpoken of Horſe- 
nen and heavy arm'd Foot; I am now to treat of ſuch as 


are light arm'd. and Targetiers. But ſince many Perſons 


can hardly contain themſelves on ſuch Occaſions, and 


lince Railers have often their Mouths not imperninent- 
W ſtop d by Replies; let the Anſwer be ſhort and pithy, 
not ſhewing any Indignation or e 


lies one may be permit- 


nd with Raillery and Graceful' bed te make them. 


pls, yet ſomewhat (tart; and) bi- „ 
ung. Now ſuch eſpecially are the Retortings of what 


is been ſpoken before. For as Darts, returning againſt. 


err Caſter, ſeem to have been repuls'd and beaten 
ack by a certain Strength and- Solidity. in him, {or 
That,) _ which they were thrown ; ſo what was 
Noken, ſeems by the Strength and Underſtanding of rhe 
1 e Reproach, 


| Bitterneſs of Anger, bat Mildneſs 5. What manner of Re- 
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Reproach,to have been turn'd back upon theReproacher, 
Such was that Reply of Epaminondas to Calliſtratus, 


who upbraided the Thebans with OEdipus, and the 4. 


gives with Oreſtes, one of which had kill'd his Father, 
and the other his Mother: Yet they, abo did theſe things, 
being rejected by us, were receiv'd by 
you, Such alſo was the Repartee 
e of Antalcides the Spartan to an 4- 
thenian, who ſaid to him, We have often (driven you back 
and) purſu'd you from (the River) Cephiſus ; but cue, 
(reply d Antalcides,) never (yet) purſu d you from the Rive 
Eurotas. Phocion alſo, when Demades cry'd out, The 
Athenians if they grow mad, will kill thee ; elegantly re- 
ply'd, And thee, if they come again to their Wits. So when 
Domitius ſaid to Craſſus the Orator, Did not jou weep for 
the Death of the Lamprey you kept in your Fiſh-pond? Dia 
not you, ſaid Craſſus to him again, bury three Wives witl- 
out ever ſhedding a Tear? Theſe Things therefore have 
— their Uſe alſo through all the reſt of a Man“ 
1 % 
— Moreover, ſome, like Cato, thruſt 
2 He jrow treat, 10 run. themſelves into every Part of Poli. 
e in all publie ty, (or every kind of public Of. 
| rs 3 and reſolver, that Fl | egy | 3 
e ought to manage only fice,) thinking a good Citizen 
2 kene. of greateſt nber. ſhould not omit any Care or [n- 
LL duftry for (the obtaining) Authority: 
And theſe Men greatly commend Epaminondas ; for tha! 
being by the Thebans through Envy, and in Contempt, 
appointed Telearch, he did not reje& it, but aid, 
T hat the Office does not ſhew the Man, but the Man alſo 
the Office. He brought the Telearchate into great and ve- 
nerable Repute, which was before nothing but a certain 
Charge (or Overſeeing) of the-carrying the Dung oui 
of the narrow Streets (and; Lanes of the City,) and 
turning of Water Courſes.. (Nor.do I doubt, but that) 
I my ſelf afford matter of Laughter. to many, who 
come into this our City, being frequently ſeen in pubs 
lic, employ d about ſuch Matters. But that comes into 
my Aſſiſtance, which is related of Amtiſthenes ; for 
when one wonder'd to ſee him carry a piece of Stock 


fiſh thro' the Market, "Ti for my ſy aid be. But; 


| Remarkable Examples. 
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Political Precepts. W WP 
the contrary ſay to thoſe, who upbraid me for being 


ing) of Tiles, or the bringing in (and unloading) of 
Chalk and Stones: Tig not for my ſelf, but for my Coun- 
try, that I * perform this Service. For tho' he, who in 
| his own Perſon manages and does many ſuch things for 


try, he is not to be deem'd ſordid ; but on the contrary, 


highly to be valu'd. But others there 


| afting to have been more magnani- 


tetic, who 1s of Opinion, that, as at Athens the Sala- 


| the chiefeſt and greateſt Affairs, like the King of the 
| Univerſe, who, as Euripides ſays ; NV; 
Reſerves great Things for his own Government, 

| But ſmall things leaves to Fortunes Management. 

| For neither do we approve the ek, Th 

ea: a renders one ſuſpected of 
1 Spirit of The agenes, who, having 5 and aln-slo- 
not only obtain d the Victory thro | 


and Running of long Races; at laſt, being at the An- 
-ertain WM iverſary Feſtival Supper of a certain Hero, after every 
ing out de (was ſery'd, or) had his Portion ſet him, according 


„ and to the Cuſtom, he ſtarted up, and fell to Wreſtling, as 
n that) f twere neceſſary, no other ſhould conquer, when he 


75 who vas preſent ; whence be got together twelve hundred 
n pub: WE oronets, moſt of which, one would have taken for 


es ino . Rabbiſnl. Now (little or) nothing do they differ from 


I fot J him, 

: Stock- 1 Hh 

But 10. . For diudbeuc y, I read dum 
the = 


— — 


who ſtrip themſelves for every public Affair, 


but 


preſent at (and overſeeing) the Meaſuring (and count- 


| himſelf, may be judg'd mean ſpirited and mechanical; 
yet if he does them for the Public, and for his Coun- 


his Diligence and Readineſs, (extending) even to theſe 
ſmall Matters, is (to be eſteem'd) greater, and more 


are, that hold Pericles's Manner of — tis more au- 
mous and auguſt; amongſt which Critolaus the Peripa- 
ninian Ship, and the Peralus, were not launcht forth 


| for every Service, but (only) on neceſſary and great 
| Occaſions ; ſo a Stateſman ought to employ himſelf in 
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| ceſively ambitious and contentious =, Hecauſe the contrary. 


| 2 whole Courſe of Exerciſes, but alſo in many other 
| Conteſts, and not only in Wreſtling, but in Buffetting, 
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and render themſelves reprehenſible by many, becoming 

= jy N and being, when they do well, the Subject 
of Envy, and when ill, of Rejoycing. And that In- 
duſtry, which was at the beginning admir'd, turns af- 
5 terwards to Contempt and Laughter, 

| 3. Becauſe it makes ne In this manner it was ſaid; Metio- 


odious and ridiculous, 


Bread, Metiochus bolts the Meal, Metiochus does all 


things, Metiochus ſhall bear the Misfortune. This (Me- 
tiochus) was a Follower of Pericles, and made uſe, it 


| ſeems, of the Power, he had with him, invidiouſly 


and diſdainfully. For a Stateſman ought to come to a | 


People, that is, as they ſay, in love with him, and leave 
in them a Longing after him, when he is abſent ; which 


Courſe Scipio Africanus alſo took, dwelling a long time 


in the Country, at the ſame time both removing from 
himſelf the Burthen of Envy, and giving thoſe leiſure 
© 4: Becauſe he ought to preſsd by his Glory. But Timeſas 
. the Clazomenian, who was other- 
Little, BOL ou 

* Wife a good Common-wealths-man, 
was ignorant of his being envy'd, and hated for doing 
all things by himſelf, ll che following Accident befel 
him. It hapned, that as he paſs d by, where certain 
Boys were ſtriking a Cockal-Bone out of an Hole, ſome 


of them ſaid, that the Bone was ſtill left within; but 


he, who had ſtriken it, cry'd out, I ci I bad as cer, 


tainly beaten out Timeſias's Brains, as this Bone is out of 


the Hole. Timeſtas, hearing this, and thereby under- 
ſtanding the Envy (and Spight,) born him by every 

one, return'd Home, where he imparted the Matter to 

his Wife, and having commanded her to pack up al} 
and follow him, immediately left both his Houſe and 
the City. And Themiſtocles ſeems to have been in ſome 
ſuch Condition amongſt the Athenians, when he ſaid; 


__ Howisit, O ye bleſſed ones, that you are tired with the fre 


_ quent receiving of Benefits ? Now ſome of thoſe thing 
ave indeed been rightly ſpoken, others not fo pe 
For a Stateſman * not to withdraw his Affection 
and providential Care from any public Affair . 


c̃öus leads forth the Army, Metio- 
- chus overſees the High- Ways, Metiochus bakes the 
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but in that reſpe& apply himſelf, like the ſacred An- 
chor in. a Ship, for the laſt Neceſſities and Hazards of 
the State, But as the Maſters of Ships 

do ſome things with their own Hands, . That ſhewing himfelf 


: 2 Lover of the Public 
and perform others, fitting afar off, Good, he, mnit not ima- 


by other Inſtruments, turning and _—— 
winding them by the Hands of o- er i Crake 18 
thers, and making uſe of Mariners, f others. 
Boatſwains and Mates, ſome of 8 5 
vhich they often call to the Stern, putting the Helm 
into their Hands; fo tis convenient for a Stateſman, 
ſometimes to yield the Command to his Companions, 
and to invite them kindly and civilly to the Tribunal, 
not managing all the Affairs of the Common-weal by 
his own Speeches, Decrees and Actions, but that —_— 5 
good and faithful Men, he may employ every one f 
them in that proper and peculiar Station, which he finds 
to be moſt ſuitable for him. Thus Pericles us d Menip- 
jus for the Conduct of the Armies, by Ephialtes he 
humbled the Counſel of the Areopagus, by Charinus he 
paſs d the Law againſt the Megarians, and ſent Lamfon 
to people the City of the Thur. For the greatneſs of 
Authority, is not only leſs liable to be envy'd by the 
People, when it ſeems to be diviv ei. 8 
ded amongſt many; but the Buſi- 6. That, by this mee 
neſs is alſo more exactly done. For regulated. 

as the Diviſion of the Hand into = 
Fingers has not weakned it, but render'd it more com- 
modious and inſtrumental for the Uſes, to which it 
ſerves; ſo he, who in the Adminiſtration of a State 


more efficacious by communicating it. But he, who 
tiro' an unſatiable Deſire of Glory or Power lays the 
whole (Burthen of the State upon his own Shoulders, 
[and applies himſelf to that, for which he is neither 
| fitted by Nature nor Exerciſe, as Cleon did to the lead- 
ng forth of Armies, Philopœ men to the Commanding of 
Navies, and Annibal to Haranguing the People, has no 
[Excuſe for his Errors ; but hears that of "Euripides ob- 
ected againſt ni. 8 5 IE 8 

Thou, but a Carpenter, concernd'ſt ihy ſelf 

With Works, not corougbt in Woods Being 


public Aﬀurs are A 


gives part of the Affairs to others, renders the Action 
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120. 
CC Being no good Orator, you went on 
7. That'tis a great Shame an Embaſlage ; being of a lazy 


and Folly to think on do- 
ing many things himſelf 
alone. ſincehe often finds 
enough to do in perform- 


ins one, as he ought. 


Temper, you thruſt your ſelf into 


. Treaſurer; or being old and infirm, 
you took on yOu the Command of the Army. But Pe- 
ricles divided his Authority with Cimon, reſerving to 
_ himſelf the Governing within the City, and commit- 
ting to him the Manning of the Navy, and making War 
upon the Barbarians , for the other was naturally fitter 
for War, and himſelf. for Civil Affairs. Eubulus alſo 
the Anapblyſtian is much commended, that having Cre- 
dit and Authority in Matters of the greateſt Importance, 

he manag'd none of the Grecian Affairs, nor betook 
himſelf to the Se of the Army; but employ- 
ing himſelf about the Treaſure, he augmented the 
public Revenues, and greatly benefited the City by 


8 them. But Iphicrates, practiſing to make Declamations 


at his own Houſe. in the preſence of many, rendred him- 
ſelt ridiculous; for though he had been no bad Orator, 
but an excellently good one, yet ought he to have con- 
tented himſelf with the Glory, got by Arms, and ab- 
ſtaining from the School, to have left it to the Sophi- 

1 3 Bur fince tis incident to every 


VMI. of the Prodence, @ Populacy to be malicious, and de- 


a Sb . pF on | firous to find fault with their G0. 
, 5 ble e, vernors, and ſince they (are apt to) 
8 7% Peo- ſuſpect, that many, even uſeful 
Tuns. things, if they paſs without bt 
.itng oppos'd or contradifted, 25 
done by Conſpiracy, and fince this principally bring 
Societies and Friendſhips into Obloquy ; they maſt not 
| Indeed leave any real Enmity or Diſſention againk 
themſelves, as did Onomademus, a ee of the 

| Chians, who, having maſterd a Sedition, ſuffer d 1 
all his Adverſaries to be expell'd the City: Leſt, ſaid he, 
due ſhould begin to 2 with our Friends, chen «e 4 
 epholly freed from our Enemies; for this would be indeed: 


Folly. But when the Multitude ſhall have conceiſ . Vol 1 
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In ion againſt any important beneficial Project, they 


:y WH mult not, as if it were by Confederacy, all deliver the 
to Wl ſame Opinion; but two or three of them mult diſſent, 
in and mildly oppoſe their Friend, and afterwards, as if 
be they were convinc'd by Reaſon, change their Senti- 
rm, ments; for by this means they draw along with them _ 
Pe- the People, who think them moy'd by the Beneficial- 
to neſs of the thing. But in ſmall Matters, and ſuch, as 
nit- Wl are of no great Conſequence, tis not amiſs to ſuffer his 
War Friends really to differ, every one following his own 
tter private Reaſon; that ſo in the principal and greateſt 
allo Wl Concerns they may not ſeem to a6 upon Deſign, when 
Cre- Wl they ſhall unanimouſly agree, to what is beſt. 
nce, The Politician therefore is by _ EEE 8 
took i Nature always the Prince of the Ci- XI. Te he ge we 
loy- ty, as the King among the Bees: only accept of thoſe, 117 
i the And in conſideration of this, he vader he „igt 10 lehrt 


y by WM ought always to have the Helm of lin CLI HIM. 
ons public Affairs in his Hand; but as 


him- for thoſe Dignities and Offices, to which Perſons are 
ratoh nominated and choſen by the Suffrages of the People, he 
cor i ſhould neither too eagerly, nor too often purſue them, 
d ab. Wl the ſeeking after Offices being neither venerable nor po- 
Sophi- WM pular, nor 5 ſhould he reject them, when the People 
ea confer them on him, and invite him to them; 
en but even, though they are below his Reputation, to 
nd 85 accept them, and willingly imploy himſelf in them; 
eln A for tis but juſt, that they, who have been honour'd by 
3p. cl Oitices of greater Dignity, ſhould in return grace thoſe 
a * of inferior Rank. And in thoſe more weighty and ſu- 
” .o Wer Employs, ſuch as are the Commanding of the 
bang Armies in Athens, the Prytaneia in Rhodes, and the Bœo- 
* tarchy amongſt us, he ſhould carry himſelf with ſuch 
nu 1 eration, as to remit and abate ſomething of their 
4 vo i andeur, adding ſomewhat of Dignity and Venera- 
3 . 1 leneſs to thoſe, that are meaner and leſs eſteem d, that 


(ad be, 5 be neither deſpis d for theſe, nor envy'd for 


Vol. v. MEE | Now | 
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. Now it e "aa enters or 
XIV. on what they ought ro upon any Office, not only to have | 
+; bv Fong 9 > Aon Hoke Arguments, of which wy f 
Bl Pericles put himſelf in mind, when Peo 
he firſt receiv'd the Robe of State: Bethink thy ſelf, pe- che! 
ricles, thou Govern ſt Freemen, thou Govern ft Grecians, not f 
yea Citizens of Athens; but farther alſo, he ought to ſay the! 
| thus with himſelf: Thou, being a Subject, govern't a ſuffe; 
/ City, whichis under the Obedience of Cæſar's Proconſul, or they 
Lieutenant. Theſe ave not the Plains of the Lance, this is other 
not the ancient Sardis, nor is this the Puiſſance of the Ly- to th 


dians. Thou muſt make thy Robe ſcantier, look from the WM mode 
Pavilion to the Tribunal, and not place too great Conf- Athen. 
dience in thy Crown, ſince thou ſeeſt Shoes ot er thy Head. but, f 
But in this the Stage-Players are to be imitated, who Pardo 
add indeed to the Play their own paſſionate Trat- Thirty 


| ſports, Behaviour and Countenance, ſuitable (ro the ſented 
Perſon, they repreſent, but yet give ear to the Promp- Wore ( 
ter, and tranſgreſs not the Rhyme and Meaſures of the Thebes 
Faculty granted them by their Maſters. For an Errot Slaugh 
(in Government) brings not (as in the acting of 2 fifteen 
3 Tragedy, only) Hiſſing and Der- 3 Luſtr 
* — $7 fion ; but many have by this meat in a ful 
ene 2. ſubjected themſelves to that taoſe, t 
Severe Chaſtiſer, the Neck-cutting Ax. re 
3 BE 1 „„ " they m 
As it befel thoſe, who were about our * Country-1n308 (the Fig 
Pardalus, when they forgot their T Oaths. Auth x bateve 
being confin'd to a certain (Deſeit) Iſland, became, Multitug 
J 8 e © 
Or EO AW os Now 
At laſt from baniſh'd Athenian, _ : ly to ex 
A Pholegandrian or Sicinitan. ty bla 
e 5 5 allo to 
For we laugh indeed, when we ſee little Children endes beme on 
vouring to faſten their Fathers Shoes on their own £8 Powerfy 
| | | | Mane 
N ready to 
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| or ſetting their Crowns on * 5 3 
Heads in ſport. But the Governors 2, Ox at leaſt render 
of Cities Foliſhly exhorting the ane ridiuions n Peibe 
People to imitate thoſe Works, At- „ 
cheivments, and Actions of their Anceſtors, which are 
not ſuitable to the preſent Times and Affairs, elevate 
the Multitude, and doing things, that are ridiculous, 
ſuffer not however what is fit to be laught at, unleſs 
they are Men altogether deſpis'd. For there are many 
other Facts of the ancient Greeks, the recital of which 
to thoſe, who are now living, may ſerve to form and 
moderate their Manners ; as would be the Relating at 
Athens, not the warlike / Exploits of their Progenitors,) 
but, for Example, the Decree of Amneſty (or general 
Pardon and Oblivion,) after (the Expulſion of the 
Thirty Tyrants ;) the Fining of Phrynicus, who repre- 
ſented in a Tragedy the Taking of Miletus; how they 
wore Garlands on their Heads, when Caſſander rebuilt 
Hebes, that having Intelligence of the Scytaliſm, ror: 
daughter) at Argos, in which the Argives put to Death 
tifteen hundred of their own Citizens, they commanded 
a Luſtration (or expiatory Sacrifice) to be carry'd about 
in a full Aſſembly; and that ſearching of Houſes for 
thoſe, that were confederated with Zarpalus, they paſs'd 
by only one, which was inhabited by a Man newly 
marry'd, For by the imitating of ſuch things as theſe, 
they may even now reſzmble their Anceſtors ; but 
(the Fights at) Marathon, Eurymedon, and Plates, and 
whatever Examples vainly puff up and heighten the 
3 ſhould be left to the Schools of the Sophi- 
e. | LD 
Now a Stateſman ought not on — 
ly to exhibit himſelf and his Coun- XV. That he mf keep 
a Frienaſbip with other Lords, 
tiy blameleſs to the Prince, but % whiſe goed 211 be way. 
alſo to have always for his Friend, $53,206,008 referatl 
lome ane of thoſe that are moſt 5 
powerful above, as a firm ſupport of Polity ; for the 
Romans are of ſuch a Diſpoſition, that they are moſt 
ready to (aſſiſt) their Friends in their political Endea- 
| Yours, "Tis good allo to produce (the Examples of) 
-\ 8 F 2 | | thoſe, 


y- inan 
Inothet 
ame; as 


Ambition of the chief Citizens; for either by inju- 
ring their Inferiors, they compel] them to fly out of 


one another, diſdaining to be worſted by their Fellow 
Citizens, they bring in ſach, as are more powerful ; 
whence both the Council, People, Courts of Judi- 
cature, and whole Magiſtracy, loſe their Authority. 


and mightier Men by mutual Submiſſions, ſo as to keep 
Peace within the Common-weal, and cooly to determine 


Diſſolution of his Country's Rights, and requeſting the 


bours and Colleagues in Office, they do with no leſs 
Prejudice than Shame, carry forth their Diſſentions to 


lers Hands of pragmatical Lawyers. 
qui- Phyſicians indeed turn and drive BE 
bute WY forth into the Superficies of the Body XVI. If there is 4 Piſeale 
ving ch Diſeaſes, as they are not able 44 f and ge it Sin. 
«ho, WI utterly to extirpate; but a State Et 
: Po- ma, tho he cannot keep a City altogether free from (yet 
bol WW ſhould by) concealing its Diſturbance and Sedition, en- 
ind WſGeavour to cure and compoſe it, ſo as * 
For it may leaſt ſtand in need of Phy- out Arg dangerous. 
c Bath cians and Medicines from abroad. | oy 
aſe of ron the Intention of a Stateſman ſhould be fix'd upon 
, who the public Safety, and ſhould ſhun, as has been ſaid, the 
Jecrecs ¶ mul tuous and furious Motion of Vain-glory ; and yet 
1 n his Diſpoſition there ſhould be Magnanimity ; 
elle a | | 5 


f And undaunted Courage, as becomes 
Lhe Men, ab bo ave for their dear Countries Right * Iliad, c. e 
Tedard till Death 'gainſt ſtouteſt Foes to fight, 
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the City, or in ſuch things, wherein they differ from 


But he ought to appeaſe private Citizens by Equality, 


their Affairs; making for theſe things, as it were for 
ſecret Diſeaſes, a certain Political Medicine, both being 

himſelf rather willing to be vanquiſh'd amongſt his 
fellow Citizens, than to get the better by the Injury and 


ſame of every one elſe, and teaching them, how great 
a Miſchief this Obſtinacy in contending is. But now, 
ther than they will with Honour and Benigrity mu- 
tually yield to their Fellow Citizens, Kinſmen, Neigh- 


| the Doors of the Pleaders, and (put them into) the 
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126 Political Precepts. 
and (bravely refolve, not only to hazard their Lives 
"againſt the Aſſaults of invading Enemies, but alſo) to 
ſtruggle with the moſt difficult Affairs, and ſtem (the 
Torrent of) the moſt dangerous 
and impetuous times, For as he 
. muſt not himſelf be a Creator of 
Storms and Tempeſts, ſo neither muſt he abandon the 
ship of the State, when they come upon it ; and, as 
he ought not to raiſe Commotiors, and drive it into 
Danger, ſo is he oblig'd, when it is toſs'd and is in 
Peril, to give it his utmoſt Aſſiſtance, caſting forth 


2. He muſt then act and 
ſpeak freely. 


from himſelf freedom of Speech, as it were with a Sa- 


cred Anchor, when Affairs are at the greateſt Extre- 
mity. Such were the Difficulties, that befel the Perga- 
menians under Nero, and the Rhodians lately under Po. 
mitian, and the Theſſalians heretofore in the time of 
_ Auguſtus, when they burnt Perraus alive 
You ſhall not in this Caſe demurring ſee, 8 
or ſtarting back for fear, any one who is truly a Stateſ. 
man, neither (ſhall you find him) accuſing others, and 
awithdrawing bimſelf out of Harm's way ; but ( you 
ſhall have him rather, going on Embaſſies, ſailing (to 
foreign Parts,) and ſaying firſt, not only, 
 We'rehere, Apollo, avho the Murther wrought, 
No longer plague our Country for our Fault; 


but alſo ready to undergo Perils and Dangers for the 
Multitude, even tho' he has not been at all partaker0 

| their Crime. For this indeed is a gallant Action, at 
| beſides its Honeſty, one only Man's Virtue and Magna: 
nimity has often wonderfully mitigated the Anger, cl 
"0p, ceiv'd againft a whole Multitude, 
and diſſipated the Terror and hit 
terneſs, with which they ver 
„„ . Whreatned.- Soch ah Influence with 
a King of Perſia had the Deportment of Sperchlie⸗ ard 
Bulis, two noble Spartans, and equally prevalent ws 
the Speech of Stheno with Pompey, when being about g 
uniſh the Mamertines for their Defection, he was f 

by Stheno, that he would not akt juſtly, if he ſhoule J 


"py Stateſman ſhould 
not deſire to ver- live his 
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one guilty Perſon deſtroy abundance of Innocents; for 
that he himſelf had caus'd the Revolt of the City by 
perſwading his Friends, and forcing his Enemies, (to 
that Attempt). This Speech did ſo diſpoſe Pompey, 
that he both pardon'd the City, and courteouſly treated 
c WH Stheno. But Sylla's Hoſt, having us'd the like Vertue 
- towards an unlike Perſon, generouſly ended his Days. 
For when Hylla, having taken the City of Præneſte, de- 
termin'd to put all the reſt of the Inhabitants to the 


T Sword, and to ſpare only him for rhe Hoſpitality, (that 
1 had been between them,) he, ſaying, that he would 
15 not be indebted for his Preſervation to the Deſtroyer of 
E his Country, thruſt himſelf in amongſt his Fellow Ci- 
SR tizens, and was maſſacred with them, 5 


0 We ought: therefore indeed to 
deprecate ſuch times, as theſe, and XVII How be, that mane- 
| 8 es State-Afairt, is to con- 
hope for better things 5 and ſhould Lerſe with bis Companions. 
honour, as a great and ſacred thing, | 


every Magiſtracy and Magiſtrate. Now the mutual 


Concord and Friendſhip of Magiſtrates with one ano- 
ard ther, is a far greater Honour o Magiſtracy than their 
you Diadems, and Purple garded Robes. Now thoſe, who 
(ro lay for a Foundation of Friendſhip their having been 


| Fellow-Soldiers, os having ſpent their Youth together, 
and take their being joint Commanders, or Co-Magi- 
ſtrates for a Cauſe of Enmity, cannot avoid (being 
| guilty of) one of theſe three Evils. For either re- 


the garding their Colleagues in Government, as their 
cer of WF Equals, they brangle with them, or looking on them, 
and as their Superiors, they envy them, or eſteeming them 
agu: their Inferiors, they deſpiſe them; whereas, indeed, one 
com ought to court his Superior, advance his Inferior, ho- 
;rudt; Bi nour his Equal, and love and embrace all, as having 
d hit. deen made Friends, not by (eating at the ſame) Table, 
were ( drinking in the ſame) Cup, or (meeting at the ſame 
: vii folemn) Feaft, but by a common and public Bond, and 
e ud having in ſome ſort an Hereditary Benevolence, deriv'd 
ne v from their Country. Scipio therefore was ill ſpoken of 
bout 1088 n Rome, for that making a Feaſt for his Friends, at the 
as to: Dedication of a Temple to Hercules, he invited not to 


n his Colleague Mummius; for tho' in other things 
ang I EO they 
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they took not one another for Friends, yet in ſuch (Oc- 
Currences, as theſe, ) they ſhould have (mutually) ho- 
nour'd and careſs'd each other, for the ſake of (their 
common) Magiſtracy. If then the Omiſſion of ſo 
mall a Civility brought Scipio, who was etherwiſe an ad- 
mirable Man, under a Suſpicion of Arroganey; how can 
he, who ſeeks to impair the Dignity of his Coleague, 
or to obfuſcate the Luſter of his Actions, or thro' Inſo- 
lency to draw and attribute all things to himſelf, taking 
them (wholly) from his Companion, be eſteem'd rea- 
ſonable and moderate? I remember, that, when I was 
yet but a young Man, being joyntly with another ſent 
on an Embaſly to the Proconſul, and my Companion, I 


know not on what Occaſion, ſtopping by the way, I 


Vent on alone, and perform'd the Affair. Now when 
at my return I was to render an account of my Charge, 
my Father, riſing up privately, admoniſh'd me not to 
| lay, I went, but We vent, nor I ſpeak, but We ſpeak, and 
 ſothro' all the reft to make my Report by aſſociating 
my Companion, and rendring him a Sharer in my Actions. 
Feor this is not only decent and courteous, but alſo takes 
from Glory, what is offenſive, that is, Envy. Whence 
(it is that) great (Men generally) co-aſcribe their moſt 


glorious Actions to their Damon or Fortune, as did T. 


moleon, who having deſtroy d the Tyrannies (erected) 
in Sicily, conſecrated a Temple to Chance, and Fython, 
when, being admir'd and honour'd by the Athenians, 
for having Slain Cotys, he ſaid, God did this, making uſe 
of my Hand. But Theopompus, King of the Lacedemo- 
nians, when one ſaid that Sparta was preſerv'd, becauſe 
its Kings were well skill'd in governing, reply'd: I 
rather becauſe the People are well vers d in obeying. 
3 85 Theſe two things then are at 
IK. Having commended feded by each other; yet mo 
Moving commence fected by each other; ) 
meaty in thei public Of Men both ſay and think, that the 
cet, be takes occaſion from ee” 1 grndion is 
e Anſwer of King Theo- Buſineſs of Political Inſtructio K 
In e to render the People pliable to be 
e n e e: govern d. For there are in every 
dim, who commands. 2 5 $in4 
nors, and every one, Who Ie "i 
Democracy, rules only a ſhort time, but 10 ſubject his 
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his Life, fo that 'tis the moſt excellent and uſeful Leſ- 
ſon, (we can learn;) to obey thoſe, who are ſet over 
us, tho they are leſs furniſh'd with Authority and Re- 
utation. | | 
F For tis abſurd, that a Theodorus or a Polus, the Prin- 
cipal Actor in a Tragedy, ſhould often obey an hir'd 
Player, whoſe Part has not above three Words in it, 
and ſpeak humbly to him, becauſe he wears a Diadem 
and a Scepter ; and that in real Actions, and in the Go- 
vernment of the State, a rich and mighty Man ſhould 
undervalue and contemn a Magiſtrate, (becauſe) ſinm- 
ple and poor, injuring thus, and degrading the Digni- 
WM ty of the Common-weal by his own; whereas he ſhould. 
1 
n 


rather by his Reputation and Authority have increas'd 
and advanc'd that of the Magiſtrate; As in Sparta the 
Kings roſe up out of their Thrones to the Ephori, and 
whoever elſe were ſent for by them, did not flowly 
obey, but running haſtily, and with ſpeed thro the 
Forum, gave a Pattern of Obedience to their Fellow Ci- 
tizens, whilt they glory'd in honouring the Magiftrates ; | 
net like to ſome ill bred and barbarous Perſons, who, 
pridirg themſelves in the abundance of their Power, 
atiront the Judges of the public Combats, revile the 
Directors of the Dances in the Bacchanals, and deride 
military Commanders, and thoſe, that preſide over the 
Exerciſes of Youth ; neither knowing nor underſtand- 
ing, that to honour, is ſometimes more glorious than 
to be honour'd. For to a. Man of great Authority in a 
City, his accompanying and attending on the Magi- 
irate is a greater Grace, than if he were himſelf ac- 
company d and attended on by him; or rather this in- 
deed brings Trouble and Envy; but that real Glory, 
and ſuch, as proceeds from (Kindneſs and) Good-will. 
af- And (ſuch a Man,) being ſeen ſometimes at the Magi- 
noſt lirate's Door, and ſalutirg him firſt, and giving him the 
the middle Place (or upper hand) in walking, does with 
out taking any thing from himſelf, add Ornament ro 
the City. Tis alſo a popular thing, (and wins greatly 
on the Multitude, ) ro bear (patiently) the Reproaches 


and Indignation of a Magiſtrate, ſaying either with 
Diomedes, N 
F 5 
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md. . . * Great Glory ſoon will follow this; — 


or this (which one ſometime ſaid) of Demoſthenes, but 


a Lawgiver, or a Director of public Dances, or a wear- 
er of a Diadem; let us therefore lay aſide our Revenge 
for a time. For either we ſhall come upon him, when 

- = CelliGon of ag nh nn 

. Indeed one ſhould in Diligence, 

XX. He conſequent! treats Providence and Care for the Pub- 

Soom lic, always ſtrive with every Ma- 

— pep oxght ro belp i. Pl. Biſtrate, adviſing them, if they are 

F gracious and well behav'd, of ſuch 


be is diſmiſs d from his Office, or ſhall by delaying gain 


things as are requiſite, and telling 


: them, and giving them ( Opportunities to put in 
practice, or) to make uſe of ſuch things, as have been 


: rightly counſelled, and helping them to adyance the | 
common Good; but if there is in them any Sloth, De- 


lay, or ill Diſpoſedneſs to Action, then ought one to go 
himſelf and (peak to the People, and not to neglect or 


omit the Public, on pretence that it becomes not one 
Magiſtrate to be curious, and play the Buſy-Body in 
„„ another's Province. For the Law al- 


x. Becauſe the general ways gives the firſt Rank in Go- 


n who vernment to him, who does what 


ent. There was, ſays Xenophon, one in the Army, <who 


avas neither General, nor inferior Commander, but who by | 


Þis Skill in what was fit, and Boldneſs in attempting, rai. 
feng himſelf to command, preſery'd the Grecians. Now of 
all Philopemen's Gueſts this is the moſt illuſtrious, that 
Agis having ſurpriz'd Meſſena, and the General of the 


Aclaians being unwilling, and fearful to go and reſcue | 


it, he, with ſome of the forwardeſt Spirits, did, with- 

out (expecting) a Commiſſion, make an Aſſault and 
T9, 2,000, 451704 5 PBROVET te. FEE are not Innov# 
2. Yet on condition that tions to be attempted on every light 
eg dnt In Estee of Ne- or trivial Occaſion ; but either in 

bene. or Srent import. Cafes of Neceſſity, as did Phe 
| — .. þ4men, or for the performance of 
ſome honourable Actions, as did Epaminondas, when he 
Es 155 | con- 
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continu'd in the Beotarchy * four Months longer than 
was allow'd by the Law, during which he brake into 
Laconia, and perform'd the Actions about Meſſena. 
Whence, if any Complaint or Accuſation ſhall on this 
Occaſion happen, we may in our Defence againſt ſuch 
Accuſation, plead Neceſſity, or have the Greatneſs and 
Gallantry of the Action, as a Comfort for the Danger, 
(we have been er to. 5 TG : e 
There is recorded a ſaying o- 1 BL 8 
Jaſon, Monarch of the Theſſ e 95 E e 
which he always had in his Mouth, Hens in bat bling, 4 Ke 
when he outrag d or moleſted any, .“. ma ai bi, Pen 
That there is a Neceſſity for thole „ 
to be unjuſt in ſmall Matters, who will ad juſtly in great 
ones. Now that Speech one may preſently diſcern to 
be a maſterly one, ( proceeding from him, who would 
arrogate all Powerto himſelf.) But more political is this 
Precept, to gratify the Populacy with the paſſing over 
ſmall things, that we may oppoſe and hinder them, 
when they are like to offend 1n greater, For he that 
will be exact and earneſt in all things, never yielding. 
Or conniving, but always ſevere and ine xorable, ac- 
cuſtoms the People to ſtrive obſtinately, and behave 
themſelves perverſly towards him. . 185 


But when the Waves leat high, the Helm ſpould be 
A little flackned, | LH 


dometimes by unbending himſelf, 3 
and ſporting graciouſſy with them, 3 to 3 Peoples 
35 in the (celebrating of Feſtival) ig net Cenckrn d. elt 
Kacrifices, ( aſſiſting at public) 3 5 
Games, and (being a Spectator at the) Theatres, and 
ſometimes by ſeeming neither to ſee nor hear, as we 
pals by the Faults of ſuch Children in our Houſes ; that 
the Faculty of freely chaſtiſing and reprehending, be- 


irg like a Medicine, not antiquated or debilitated by 


uſe, but havirg its full Vigor and Authority, may more 
lvicibly move and operate on the Multitude in matters 


Ph, : . . J * * 


— 


1 
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et greater Importance. Alexander, being inform'd, did, 
that his Siſter was too familiarly acquainted with a Man 
KLertain handſome young Man, was not diſpleas'd at it, the 
but ſaid, That fhe alſo muſt be permitted to have ſome Alex, 
Enjoyment of the Royalty; acting in ſuch his Con- for t. 
ceiſion, neither rightly, nor as beſeem'd himſelf; for ch, f 
the Diſſolution and difhonouring of the State ought every 
not to be eſteem'd an Enjoyment. But a (good) Stateſ- rathe 
man will not to his Power permit the People to injure your 0 
(any private) Citizens, to confiſcate (unjuſtly) other ing tl 
Mens Eſtates, or to fhare the public Stock amongſt dend. 
them; but will by perſwading, inſtructing, and threat- For t 
ning, oppugn ſuch irregular Deſires, by the feeding and cannc 
increaſing of which, thoſe, who were about Cleon, uſe © 
cCaus d many a ſtinging Drone, as Plato ſays, to breed was re 
in the City. But if the Multitude, taking occaſion "How bn 
from ſome (ſolemn) Feaſt of the Countsy, or the Ve- tion te 
neration of ſome God, ſhall be inclin'd, either to ex- to fix1 
Hhibit ſome Shew, to make ſome ſmall Diſtribution, to there : 
| beſtow ſome courteous Gratification, or to perform ſome laid, * 
ether Magnificence, let them in ſuch Matters have an above 
Enjoyment both of their Liberality and Abundance. mange 
For there are many. (Examples of) ſuch things. in the by joy 
Governments. of Pericles and Demetrius: And Cimon and 11 
adorn'd the Market: place by planting Rows of Plane- ding t! 
Trees, and making of Walks. Ca- cent S 
Sans eee. fo alſo, ſeeing the Populacy in the gether, 
eſs from ſome free Time of Catiline 8 Conſpiracy pus Propoſ 
TT ne in a Commotion by Ceſar, and dan- are firſt 
gerouſly inclin'd to (make) a Change in the Govern for ſo tl 
ment, perſwaded the Senate to decree ſome Diftribu- break t. 
tions of Money amongſt the Poor, and this, being done, their ac 
appeas d the Tumult, and quieted the Sedition. For, Barz 
as a Phyſician, having taken (from his Patient) great Matter, 
fore of corrupt Blood; gives. (him) a little innocent Strupeli 

| Nourifhment ; ſo a Stateſman, having taken ( from the ken in 
People) ſome great thing, which was either inglorious the mo. 

ex prejudicial, does again by ſome ſmall. and courteous mildeſt 
Gratuity, till their moruſe and complaining Humour: 3 
*Fis not amiſs alſo dextrouſly to transfer, what 15 - Dy 
Ted by the People, to other uſeful things, 35 Dem 0 A! 
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did, when he had the Revenues of the City under his 


Management: For they, being bent to ſend Gallies to 
the Aſſiſtance of thoſe, Who were in Rebellion againſt 
Alexander, and commanding him to furniſh out Money 
for that purpoſe, he ſaid to them; You have Money rea- 
dy, for I have made Proviſion againſt the Bacchanals, that 
every one of you may receive half a Man; but if you had 
rather have it employ d this way, make uſe, as you pleaſe, of 


your own. And by this means taking them off from ſen 


ing the Fleet, left they ſhould be depriv'd of the Divi- 
dend, he kept the People from oftending Alexander. 


For there are many «Lage ng Things, to which one 
cannot directly put a Stop, 


was requir'd at an unſeaſonable time to make an Incur- 


ſion into Bœotia. For he immediately caus d Proclama- 
tion to be made, that all from * fourteen years of Age 


to ſixty, ſnould (prepare) to follow him, and when 


there aroſe upon it a Mutiny amongſt the old Men, he 
ſaid, There is no hardſhip put upon you, for I, avho am 


above fourſcore years old, ſhall be your General, In this 


manner alſo is the ſending of Embaſhes to be put off, Y 


by joyning in the Commiſſion, ſuch as are unprepar d, 


and the raiſing of unprofitable Buildings , by bid- 


ding them contribute to it, and the following of unde- 


cent Suits, by ordering the Proſecutors to appear to- 


gether, and go together from the Court. Now the 


Propoſers and Inciters (of the People) to ſuch Things, 
are firſt to be drawn and aſſociated for the doing them; 
tor ſo they will, either by their ſhifting it off, ſeem to 
break the Matter, (themſelves had propos d;) or by 


their accepting of it, have their Share in the Trouble. 
But when ſome great and uſeful 


| as 1 XXII. With what Perſons th 
Matter, yet ſuch as requires much gte wer foi ate 


dtruggling and Induſtry, is to be ta- %%% 4 in executing Al. 


e fairs of Conſequence. 
ken In hand, endeavour to chooſe | : 


the moſt powerful of your Friends, or (rather) the 
mildeſt of the moſt Powertul, for they will leaſt thwart 


11— — 


A Les from their Puberty. 8 
| Jou, 


p but muſt for that end make 
uſe of turning and winding; As did Phocion, when he 
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you, and moſt co-operate with you, having Wiſdom 
without a contentious Humour. Nevertheleſs, through; 
1 your own Nature, you ought in that, 


for which you are naturally leſs fit, rather to make 


choice of ſuch, as are of ſuitable Abilities, than of 


ſuch, as are like your ſelf ; As Diomedes when he went 
(forth) to ſpy. paſſing by the Valiant, took (for his 
Companion) one, that was prudent ( and cautious.) 


For thus are Actions better counterpois d, and there is 
no Contention bred betwixt them, when they deſire 
Honour from different Vertues and Qualities. If there- 


fore you are your ſelf no good Speaker, chooſe for your 


Aſſiſtant on the Bench, or your Companion in an Em- 
baſſy, an eloquent Man, as Pelojidas did Epaminonaas , 


if you are unfit to perſwade and converſe with the 
M.ultitude, being too high minded for it, as was Calli- 


craditas, take one that 1s gracious and courtly ; if you 


are infirm of Body, and unable to undergo Fatigues, | 
make choice of one who is robuſt, and a Lover of La- 


| bour, as Nicias did of Lamachus. For thus did Geryor 


become admirable, having many Legs, Hands and Eyes, 


which were all govern'd by one Soul. But it is in the 


Power of Stateſmen by conferring 9. po if they are 


- unanimous, not only their Bodies an Wealth, but alſo 


their Fortunes, Authorities and Vertues, to one (com- | 


mon) uſe, to perform the ſame Action with greater 
Glory than any one Perſon ; not as did the Argonauts; 
who having left Hercules, were neceſſitated to have c. 
courſe to Female Subtilties, and be ſubject to Enchant- 


ments and Sorceries, that they might ſave themſelves, 


and ſteal away the Fleece. 
8 Men indeed entring into ſome Tem- 
XxIII. of what Vices, a lie. ples, leave their Go d without; but 
261 Akice. „ dere. Iron, that I may ſpeak my mind ina 
WWaord, they never carry inte anf 
Since then the Tribunal is a Temple common to Fip/ter 
the Counſeltor, and Protector of Cities; to T ker! or 
| Equity, and Dice or Juſtice, from the very Beginning; 
before thou entreſt into it, ſtripping thy Soul of Avarice, 
and the Love of Wealth, caſt them into the Shops of 


Bankers and Uſurers. 
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And from them turn thy ſelf, ol 
eſteeming him, who heaps up Treaſures by (the Ma- 


nagement of) public Affairs, to rob the Temples, (plun- 
der) Graves, and (ſteal) from his Friends, (and enrich- 
ing himſelt). by Treachery, and bearing of falſe Wit- 
neſs, to be an unfaithful Counſellor, a perjur'd Judge, a 


ogg Ha6n. ri and in brief, free from no In- 
juſtice. W 


cerning this Matter. Now Ambi- 


| f 2. Of Ambition, 
tion, tho it is more ſpecious tan . 


Covetouſneſs, brings yet no leſs Plagues into a State. 
For it is (uſually) more accompany d with Boldneſs, as 


being bred, not in ſlothful and abject Spirits, but chiefly 


in ſuch, as are vigorous and active; and the Vogue of 
the People, frequently extolling it, and driving it by 


their Praiſes, renders it thereby headſtrong, and hard 
to be manag d. As therefore Plato 5 


advis'd, that we ſhould even from & Remedy againſt Ambi- 


our Infancy inculcate into young 


People, that tis not fit for them to wear Gold about 


them abroad, nor yet to be Poſſeſſors of it, as having a 
peculiar. (Treaſure) of their own, immixt with their 
Souls, ænigmatically, as I conceive, inſinuating the 


Vertue, propagated in their Natures from the Race (or 
f. which they are deſcended;) ſo let us alſo mo- 
derate our Ambition, by ſaying, that we have in our 


Stock, o 


(elves uncorrupted Gold, (that is,) Honour unmix'd (or 


ſincere,) and free from Envy and Reprehenſion, which 
is ſtill augmented by the Diſcourſe and Contemplation 


of our Acts and Gueſts of the Service of the Common- 
veal; Wherefore we ſtand not in need of Honours 
painted, (carv'd,) caft, or engraven in Braſs, in which, 
what is inoft admir'd, frequently belongs to another. For 
(the Statue of) a Trumpeter or Halbardier is not com- 
mended (or eſteem'd) for (the Sake of the Perſon,) 


whom it is made (to repreſent, but (of the Workman, ) 
by whom it is made. And Cato, when Rome was in a 


Manner fill'd with Statues, would not ſuffer his to be 
nected, ſaying, I had rather Men ſbould ask, why. my 


ſubje& 
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ence 'tis not neceſſary to ſay much con- 


Statue ts not ſet up, thanwhy it is, For ſuch things are 
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| ſabje& to Envy, and the People think themſelves obli 9d 


to thoſe, who have not receiv'd them, whereas thoſe, 
- who have receiv'd them, are (eſteem d) burthenſom, 
as ſeeking (public) Employs for a Reward ; For as he 
does no great or glorious Act, who having without 


anger ſail'd along the (Gulf) Syrtis, is after wards caſt 
. in the Hand ur : ſo he, who having kept himſelf 


ſafe in yog thro* the Treaſury, and the (Manage- 
ment o 


eaſy wholly to decline a Favour or Teſtimonial of the 
Peoples Amity, when they are fully bent to beſtow it, 


as on thoſe, who have in the Service of the State con- 


- tended not for Silver or Preſents, but have fought a 


Fight truly ſacred and deſerving a Crown, let an In- 
ſcription, a Tablet, a Decree, or a Branch (of Lawrel 
bor Olive) ſuffice, ſuch as Epimenides receiv'd out of the 
Acropolis (or Caftle of Athens) for having purify d the | 
City. So Anaxagoras, putting back the other Honours, | 


that were given him, defir'd, that on the Day of his 


Death, the Children might have leave to play and in- 


termit their Studies; and to the ſeven Perſtans, who 
kill'd the Magi, twas granted, that they and their 
Poſterity ſhould wear their Tiara, or Turbant on the 


Fore-part of the Head ; for this it ſeems, they had made 


the Signal, when they went about that Attempt. The 
Honour alſo, which Pittacus receiv'd, had ſomething 
political; for being bid to take what Portion he would 


of the Land he had gotten for his Citizens, he accept- 
ed as much as he could reach with the Caſt of his Dart, 


So Cocles the Roman, took as much, as he himſelf, being 

Lame, could plow in a Day. For the Honour ſhou'd 
not be a Recompence of the Action, but an Lerner 

ledgment, that it may continue alſo long, as thoſe di 


— 


9 


4 ue 1 the state 

| in the Caſtle of Athen, where thoſe who had done the Sue 
2 Service, had theix Diet at the Cities Coſt, which was an extracr 

> RN e which 


the) public Revenues, is caught with a Preſi- 

dencyy or a Place in the * Prytanæum, daſhes not only 
_ againſt an high Promontory, but is likewiſe drown'd. 
He then is beſt, who deſires none of theſe things, but 
fhuns and refuſes them all. But if perhaps it is not 
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which we have mention d. But of the three hundred 
Statues, erected to Demetrius Phalereus, not one was 


eaten into by Ruſt, or cover d with Filth, they ve 
e 


all pull'd down, whilſt himſelf was yet alive; and thoſe _ 
of Demades were melted into (Cloſe-ſtool-pans and) 
Chamberpots. Many other Honours alſo have under- 
gone the like Fate, being regarded with an ill Eye, not 
only for the Wickedneſs of the Receiver, but alſo for 
the greatneſs of the Gift. A Moderation in the Ex- 
pence 1s therefore the beſt and ſureſt Prefervative of 
Honours; for ſuch as are great, immenſe and ponderous, 
are like to unproportion'd Statues, ſoon overthrown. 
Now I here call thoſe Honours, „„ | 
XXIV. A Stateſman ſhould 
not deſpiſe Glory or true 


'oſe 1 it Is na * erith them H 3 and how he is to go= 
Mhoſe Right it is, ſo Os wie them Hoy 5 nah Fhat Reſpechs 


as Empedocles has it; ſince a wife Stateſman will not de- 
ſpiſe true Honour and Fayour, conſiſting in the good 
Will and (friendly) Diſpoſition of thoſe, who (grate- 
fully) remember (his Services) nor will he contemn 
Glory by ſhunning to pleaſe his Neighbours, as Demo- 
critus would have him. For neither is the Fawning of 
Dogs, nor the Affection of Horſes to be rejected by 
Huntſmen and Jockeys, nay, it is both profitable and 
pleaſant to breed in thoſe Animals, which are brought 
up in our Houſes, and live with us, ſuch a Diſpoſition to- 
wards ones ſelf, as Lyſimachus's Dog 755 
ſhew'd to his Maſter, and as the * * Homer. 

Poet relates Achilles's Horſes to have 9 4 
had towards Patroclus. And I am of Opinion, that 
bees would fare better, #f they would make much of 
thoſe who breed them, and look after them, and admit 
them to come near em, than they do by ſtinging them, 
and driving them away ; for now they puniſh them, by 
ſmothering them with Smoak ; ſo they tame unruly Horſes | 
with ſhort Bits; and Dogs that are apt to run away, by 
collating them, and faſtning them to Clogs. But there 
1s nothing which renders one Man ſo obſequious and 
lubmiſſive to another, as the Confidence of his good 
Will, and the Opinion of his Integrity and Juice : 

| St ee 1 ere - 
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| Wherefore Demoſthenes rightly affirm'd, that the great- their 


eſt Preſervative of States againſt Tyrants, is Diſtruſt. ter d 
For the Part of the Soul, by which we believe, is moſt when 
apt to be caught. As therefore Caſſandra's Gift of Pro- the Ba 

phecy was of no Advantage to the Citizens of Troy, who indeed 
would not believe ner; e _— 
+ The God (ſays ſhe) cvould have me to foretel, dein 4 p 
Things unbeliebd; for when the People well, in equ 

' Havwe ſmarted, groaning under Preſſures ad. to him. 
They ſtile me wiſe, till then they think me mad. Weg 

So the Confidence the Citizens had in Archytas, and Carmen 
their good Will towards Battus, were highly advanta- but the 
ious to thoſe, who would make uſe of them, thro this Day 

She good) Opinion, they had of them  _ That is 

F Now the firſt greateſt Beneft, is by Ci 
xxv. The two prince! which is in the Reputation of Man for 

Tag ea, ay " 5 Stateſmen, is the Confidence, /that WF nam d H 

| b elf bos 55 think is had in them, ) giving them an En- nials of 

; rhe Penple confide In biz :- trance into Affairs; and the ſecond Wi plays, IL. 

10 lin welle mand js, that good Will of the Multitude I teries of 
15 py is an Armour to the good, againſt I lowing | 

thoſe that are envious and wicked; for, | that preſe 

As eben the careful Mother drives the Flies Ee ther 
From her dear Babe, which ſweetly ſleeping lies, People v 


it chaſes away Envy, and renders the Plebeian equal in which fir, 
Authority to the Noble Man, the Poor Man to the Rich tem, ver 
and the Private Man to the Magittrates ; and in a Woche Multit 
when Truth and Vertue are joyn'd with it, 'tis a ſtrange Wer by recei 
and favourable Wind, (directly carrying Men) into tbat they 
Government. And (on the other fide) behold andi great Expe 
5 learn by Examples the miſchievous Arrogant, 
. ref ical he iter Effects of the contrary Diſ —_ Way ſome 
the People is toa Gover- For thoſe of Italy flew the "Wat ſordi 
y, how ſerviceable their and. Children of Dionyſus, hau ben ther; 
mw fuſt violated and polluted them vine à ric 
3 3 5 _ ey do a 


ad Ut!buting 
bem, | but 


5 t Avollo, who render'd her Prophecies unbelieved, becauſe ſhe reſus 0 


the Enjoyment, ſhe had promiſed him, when he beitow'd on her the 
* _thel 
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FIG Sth, being render'g weak- 
| er by -celVIng. - But theſe Beſtowers muſi alſo know, 
. that they deſtroy themſelves, 
an | 


; ö therefore 
in the Diſtribution of Honorary Preſents 
S Plenty enough 
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Ieet theſe Larzeſſes be made Cra - 
nenen 
C 
e rhar has an handſome and Iaudabl 
_ going in debt and expo- | | | 


: 8 for thoſe honorary 
king up Money on Uſury, to render your ſelf at the 
ſame time both miſerable and ridiculous by ſuch Ser 


Pretence, with the Honour of ſome 
God, wholly drawing the People to 


ſing himſelt to Deriſion. 


Devotion: For ſo there is at the ſame time bred in 
them a ſtrong Apprehenſion and Opinion, that the 


Deity 1s great and venerable, when they ſee thoſe, 


whom they Honour, and highly eſteem, ſo bountifully 
and readily expending their Wealth upon their Honour, 
As therefore Plato forbad young Men, who were to be 
(liberally) educated, to learn the Lydian and Phrysian 


Harmony; one of which excites the mournful and me- 


lancholly part of our Soul; whilſt the other increaſes | 
its Inclination to Pleaſure and ſenſual Delight ; ſo do | 
you, as much as poſſible you can, drive out of the City | 
all ſuch Largeſſes, as either foſter and cheriſh Brutali- 
ty and Savageneſs, or Scurrility and Laſciviouſneſs; 
and if that cannot be, atleaſt ſhun them, and oppoſe 
the Many, when they deſire ſuch Spectacles; always 


making the Subjects of our Expences uſeful and modeſt, 


having for their End, what is good and neceſſary, or | 
at leaſt what is pleaſant and acceptable, without any | 

Prejudice or Injury. But if your Eftate be but indiffe- 
rent, and by its Center and Circumference confin'd to 
your neceſſary uſe, tis neither ungenerous nor bale to 


Q 


confeſs your Poverty, and 7 8 place to ſuch, as are 
ixpences, and not, by ta- 


vices. For they, whoſe Abilities fall ſhort, cannot 


well conceal themſelves, being compell'd either to be 
\ troubleſome to their Friends, or to court (and flatter) 
_ _ Uſurers, ſo that they get not any Honour or Powe", 


5 but rather Shame and Contempt by 
n ſuch Expences. Lis therefore al- 
ä ways uſeful on ſuch Occaſions, to 
call to mind Lamachus and Phocion, For Phocion, 


when | 


when t 


him, © 
thing, 


and noi 


was ſta 
down 11 
Money 
mon, Wl 
cauſe o 
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when the Athenians at a ſolemn Sacrifice call'd upon 
him, and often importun'd him to give them ſome- 
thing, ſaid to them, I ſhould be aſham'd to give to you, 
and not pay this Callicles ; pointing to an Uſurer, who 
þ was ſtanding by. And as for Lamachut he always put 
| down in his Bill of Charges, when he was General, the 
Money laid out for his Shoes and Coat. And to Her- 
; non, when he refus'd the Undertaking of an Office be- 
. cauſe of his Poverty, the Theſſalians ordain'd a Pun- 
chion of Wine a Month, and a Buſhel and an half of 
Meal every four Days. *Tis therefore no Shame to con- 
N fels one's Poverty, nor are the Poor in Cities of leſs Au- 
> WM thority than thoſe, who feaſt and exhibit public Shews, 
„ it they have but gotten freedom of Speech, and Re- 
- WM putation by their Vertu. „„ 
3 A Stateſman ought therefore _ 5 
IH chiefly to moderate himſelf on ſuch DYE ho te, pete. 
Occaſions, and neither being him- grows Expences bur by 
ſelf on foot, go into the Field a- quence. | 
gainſt well-mounted Cavaliers, nor 


| 


* 


deing himſelf poor, vie with thoſe, that are rich, about 
Race matches, Theatrical Pomps and (magnificent) 
Tables (and Banquets ;) but (ſhould rather ſtrive to 
be like) thoſe, who endeavour to manage the City by 
Vertue and Prudence, always joyn'd with Eloquence; 
in which there is not only Honeſty and Venerableneſs, 
but alſo a Gracefulneſs and Attrativeneſs, = 


Far more to be deſir dthan Crœſus :s Wealth. 


For a good Man is neither inſolent nor odious, nor is 2 
Liſcreet Perſon ſingularly ſelf. conceĩted, 


Nor with a look ſevere <valks be amongſt, 


His Fellow Citizens, —— 
but is (on the contrary) firſt cour- 1 8 
teous, affable, and of eaſie acceſs A guricus Deſcription of | 
to all, havinghis Houſe always open, nour and Duty in Reco- 
ua Port of Refuge to thoſe that Tent 
vill make uſe of him, and ſhewing his Care and Kind- 
nelt, not only (by being aſſiſtant) in the Neceſlities 
ad Affairs of thoſe, that have zecourſe to him, bet 
; NEE A 7 
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alſo by condoling with thoſe, that are in Adverſity, and 


congratulating and rejoycing with ſuch, as have been 


ſucceſsful ; neither is he troubleſome or offenſive by the 


Multitude and Train of Domeſtics, attending him at 
Bath, or by taking up of Places on the Theatres, nor 
remarkable o things invidious for their Luxury and 


biades 
Eyes 

Iſmeni 
Nicer, 
minon 
the St: 
conſid. 


Sumptuouſne but equal and like to others in his 
Cloaths, Diet, Education of his Children, and the Glory, 
Garb and Attendance of his Wife, as deſiring in his r. 
Comportment and Manner of OE to be like the hort t: 
reſt of the People; then he exhibits himſelf an intelli- Plays a 
gent Counſellor, an unfeed Advocate and courteous er wort 
Arbitrator between Men and their Wives, and Friends at | Tho 
variance amonegſt themſelves; not ſpending a ſmall part Reepin 
of the Day for the Service of the Common-weal at the look or 
Tribunal, or in the Hall of Audience, and employing WI and in! 
all the reft, and the whole Remainder of his Lite, in WW moſt H 
drawing to himſelf of every ſort Negotiations and Noiſe ; 
Affairs, as the North-eaſt Wind, call'd Cæcias, does the WM of the 
Clouds; but always employing his Cares on the Public, city of 
and reputing Polity, (or the Adminiſtration of the State) Tranqui 
as 2 buſie and active Life, and not, as tis commonly the reſt 
thought, an eaſie and idle Service; he does by all der, wh 
theſe, and ſuch like things, turn and draw the Many, WW who, w. 
vho ſee that all the Flatteries and Enticements of others to neithe 
are but ſpurious and deceitful Baits, when compar'd to infamou 
his Care and Providence. The Flatteries indeed of Ve Beginnin 
metrius vouchſaf*d not to give the other Potentates 0 neſs to E 
| his Time, amongſt whom Alexanders Empire was divi- WW the Parts 
| ded, ) the Title of Kings, but ſtil'd Seleucus Maſter of the Tem 
the Elephants, Lyſimachus Treaſurer, Ptolomens Admi- Powerful 
+" ral, and Agathocles Governor of the Bi ind in a 
What Opinion thoſe Men. Iſles. But the Multitude, tho' they tion, n 
| Government are guided may ar the beginning reject a goo a while b 
than that of the Public, and prudent Man, yet coming aiter- that ther= 
Wu.ards to underſtand his Veracith ound, an 
and (the Sincerity of his). Diſpoſition, eſteem him thither fd 
a public ſpirited Perſon and a Magiltrate ; and of the and paſſes 
others, they think and call one a Dancing: maſter, a e- se in an 
cond a Feaſter, and a third a Maſter of the Exerciſes. being utte 


C Ad- 


eceſſity 


; Moreover, as at the Banquets made by Callias, adi 
| | 7A M1 oy 


the 
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good 
alter 
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biades, 'Socrates only is heard, and to Socrates all Mens 
Eyes are directed; fo in (ſound and) healthy States 
Iſmenias beſtows Largeſſes, Lichas makes Suppers, and 
Niceratus gives Masks (or Enterludes;) but 'tis Fpa- 
minondas, Ariſtides and Lyſander that govern, manage 
the State, and lead forth the Armies. Which if any one 
conſiders, he ought not to be dejected or amaz d at the 
Glory, gotten amongſt the People from Theatres, Ban- 
ueting- Halls and public Buildings; fince it Jaſts but a 
fhon time, being at an End, as ſoon as the Prizes and 
Plays are over, and having in them nothing honourable, 
or worthy of Eſtem 1 
Thoſe, that are verſt in the 
Keeping and Breeding of Bees, Pi . Hr we. 
look on that Hive to be healthieſt 1 
and in beſt Condition, where theres 255 
moſt Humming, and which is fulleſt of Buſtle and 
Noiſe ; but he, to whom God has committed the Care 
of the rational and political Hive, reputing the Feli- 
city of the People to conſiſt chiefly in Quietneſs and 
Tranquillity, will receive, and to his Power imitate 
the reſt of Solon's Ordinances ; but will doubt and won- 
der, what it was, that induc'd him to decree, that he, 
who, when there ariſes a Sedition in the City, adheres 
to neither Party, ſhould be reputed „ 8 
infamous. Tor in the Body, the 2. He ought not to jon 
5 . X wit} one Party to Iuine 
n its Change from Sick- the other. 1 
neſs to Health, is not wrought . | 
the Parts, that are infected with the Diſeaſe ; but when 
the Temperature of ſuch Parts, as are ſound, growing 
powerful, drives away what is contrary to Nature; 
ind in a State, where the People are diſturb'd by a Se- 
dition, not dangerous and mortal, but which will after 
awhile be {compos'd and) allay'd, tis of neceſſity, 
that there be a Mixture of much, that is uninfected and 
ſound, and that it continue and co-habit in it. For 
thither lows from the Wiſe what is fit (and natural,) 
and paſles into the Part that is diſeas'd. But when Cities 
ire in an univerſal Commotion, they are in Danger of 
deing utterly deſtroy'd, unleſs being conſtrain'd by ſome 
Neceſſity and Chaſtiſement from abroad, they are by 
5 -- = WS 
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the Force of their Miſeries reduc'd to Wiſdom. Yet does 
it not become you in (the time of) a Sedition to fir, as 
if you were neither ſenfible nor ſorry, praifing your 
own Unconcernedneſs, as a quiet and happy Life, and ta- 
king delight in the Errors of others. But on ſuch Occas | 
ſiſions chiefly ſhould you put on the 
2. He ought to ſpeak e Buskin of Theramenes, and confer- | 


both Parties, without 


joyning with either, to. ring with both Parties, joyn your | 


them in commen, 


bring them to Agree: ſelf to neither. For you will not 


ment. 3. He ought 
prevent Sedition. 


| Hitical Art. For you are to conſider, that the greateſt 


Benefits a City can enjoy, being Peace, Liberty, Plen- 
ty, Abundance of Men, and Concord, the People have 
at this Time no need of Stateſmen for the procuring of | 
Peace; ſince all War, whether with Greeks or Barbart- } 
ant, is wholly taken away, and baniſh'd from us. As} 
for Liberty, the People have as much as the Emperors | 

think fit to grant them, and more perhaps would not be 
_ expedient. Now ſuch is the unenvy'd Plenty of the 
| Earth, and the kind Temper of the Seaſons, as being 

ſeen by a prudent Man, as alſo, | 


How Wizes by bringing forth like Children, mals 
Their Husbands happy _—c 


| He will have nothing more to do, but to beg of . 
Gods the Preſervation and Safety of what 16 born and 


| produc'd to his Fellow-Citizens. 


| | There remains therefore to 2 
IXIX. The «ft InfirwHon be Stateſman, of all thoſe Things that 


giver te bim, manage 


State Aﬀeirs, u, thas 7 are ſubject to his Charge, this 4 


ure the Continuance 


"Pearce and Viion amongft lone, which is inferior to none 0 
the other Benefits, the keepity ? 
thoſe who are Co-inhabitants (of the ſame City) mn 


hos Fellen - iti ten:. 


perpetual Concord and Eriendihip, and the taking av 


* ® ſeema Stranger by not being a Par- 
1 taker in Injuſtice, but a common 
Friend to them all by your Aſſiſtance; nor will you be 
envy' d for your not ſharing in the Calamity, when you 
appear equally to condole with every one of them. 
But the beft is by your providential Care to prevent 
the raiſing of any Sedition, and in this conſiſts the 
— 55 ours and moſt excellent Point, as it were, of the Po- 
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„by ſhe wine him, how much thoſe, who 

uries, excel uch gs firive to contend and 
in good Nithre and Sweetneſs of Diſ- 

fo in Prudence and Magnanimity i 


g a little of their Right in ſmall Matters, 


For 


ort] ? NCe, as a 
[in a Own] does „ 
A Similitude ſhe i 
begin 7 Rene _ the Source of moſt Sed 


NS and Civn Wars 


Ooltentimes the Differences ariſin 
private Concerns and Jangles, being Propagated into 
Ic, have diſturb'd a Whole City; tis no leſ; 


Sg | What ies are ta 
PICVent all theſe; ſo that ſome |. apply eg ies are Us 
em may never have any Being, 


ittle of great ones, if they are neg- 


apply 
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apply fit Remedies to them in the Beginning. In this os” hh 
| manner 18 the greateſt ſand moſt wt I; 
"i notable Kxample in dangerous! Diſturbance that ever = 
rates. | | . DP LW > there is 
Be TI hapned in Delphi, ſaid to have been r 
occaſion d by Crates, whole Daughter, Orgilaus, the Son Diffe . 
of Phalis being about to marry- it hapned that the Cup fllt 1 
they were to uſe in the 1 ſpouſals, brake a{under of it 88 4 
| ſelf; which he taking for an ill Omen, left his ride, work 8. 
and went away with his Father. Crates a little after, as the 
- charging them with taking away a ceitain golden Veſtel, | N 
us d in the Sacrifices, caus d Orgilauss and his Brother, un- mere kit 
| Heard, to be precip tated from the Top of à Rock to bein 1 
the Bottom, and after wards flew ſeveral of their mo! rs. 5 
intimate Friends, as they Were at their Devotions in the betet aps 
Temple of Providence. After many ſuch things were per⸗ imple 5 
Wy etrated, the Delphians, putting to Death Crates and his WM Matters | 
1 Companions in che Sedition, out of their Eſtatcs, which Malice 5 
they call d Excommunicate „built the Temples in the and 5 
5 „ lower part of the Town. In Hra-belf id 
2 Example of tuo ciiſe allo there Were two young 0th 
Fyracuff ans. . Ml ers a] 
DET og hon ot Men, betwixt whom there was 4 lie Matt 
extraordinary Intimacy, one 0 which, having take ie "ad 
vitiate bim ll chiefs, ; 


into his Cuſtody bis Friend's Catamite, 
mis Abſence. The other at his Return, by Way © Re 
taliation, debauch'd his Companion's Wife. 
coming into the Council, Pie 

os'd the baniſhing of them both, 
ruin d, by their billing it with Enmity, 


ue a 
W e 
before the City &, 


[and engaginz. 


it hich 4 


in Factions! on their Account. vet did not he presa 

bu a Sedition ariſing on this Occaſion, by very great theſe 
lamities overturn'd a moſt excellently conſtituted CO 

monweal. You have allo a Domeſtical Example in HH - 
Enmity between Pardalus and TyrrÞen#s, which val nufla 
ted little of deſtroying Sardis, by embroiling rin 
volt and War on little and private Differences, dl, 
Stateſman therefore is not to ig 4 
Ke cons hw 9 the little Offences and Hear then 
TL RTE pe pee (Diſeaſes) in » Rſs of 
ad and extingy\.h'd Bo. dy, pals ſpeedily from one to N Spirit 
Ei, berchet lers ther, but to take them is batch Indigr 
Poi 45 , den det. 


un Calily ( s. 
. ſuppreſs and cure them. 
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ſays, by Attention and Carefulneſs great Matters are 
made little, and little ones reduc'd to nothing. Now 


there is no better Artifice of inuring Men to this, than 
1 the ſhewing himſelf eaſily pacify'd in his own private 
n Differences, perſiſting without Rancor in Matters of the 
p firſt Importance, and managing none with Obſtinacy, 
it coatending Wrath, or any other Paſſion, which may 
e, work Sharpneſs or Bitterneſs in neceſſary Diſputes, For 
er, as they bind certain round Muffles about the Hands of 
el, thoſe who combate at Buffets, that in their Conteſts 


un- there may not arrive any fatal Accident; the Blows _ 
to being ſoft, and ſuch as can do no great Harm: So in 


ok Wl fuch Suits and Proceſſes with ones Fellow-Citizens, tis 
the WI b<it to manage the Diſpute by making uſe of pure and 
per · WM imple Pretences, and not by ſharpning and empoiſoning 
This Matters, as if they were Weapons, with Calumnies, 
hich WM Malice and Threats, to render them pernicious, great 
1 che and public. For he, who in this manner carries him- 
ra- elf with thoſe with whom he has Affairs, will have 
70uN others alſo ſubject to him. But Contentions about pub 
as au ic Matters, where private Grudges are taken away, 
cake ire foon appeas'd, and bring no difficult or fatal Miſ- 
him i chieſs. | 15 15 g 
of Ke e 1 N ; 
jen ON „ . 3 8, „ _ 4s 3. J 43s wy 4 * 8 | 
l, pa 885 EI TOM EHIOR BIOS eee 
>} 90 > . ö „ 8 
asi Which are the moſt crafty, Water- Animals, or 
Wo” thoſe Creatures that breed upon the Land? 
rte | OE | 
1 YG | FIT | g Sg 

0 * Trauſlated from the Greek, by Fohn Phillips, Gent. 
ich » — 25 Fe W 
it in“ | by | „ ot Z 0 | 
ances Nbg, T Eonidas being ask'd the queſtion what he 
to I's thought of Tyrteus ? Made anſwer, 


cart-buat he was a good Poet to beautifie and adorn the 
in 3 "ds of young Men: As a Perſon who by the Vigor 
ne to 10" Spirit of his Poetical Raptures kindl'd that wrath- 
is ba Indignation, and Ambition of Honour, which em- 
Por 38 , dend them in cembat to the Contempt of Death and 
„ Dan 
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Danger. Which makes me afraid, my deareſt Friends, the t 
leaſt the Encomium of Hunting, yeſterday recited, may of C 
have enflam'd our young Gentlemen beyond the bounds till, 

of Moderation, fo as to deem all other Things fruitleſs Men, 

and of little worth, while they rendezvouze from all Citiz 

Parte to this Exerciſe. So much the rather, becauſe J Wolf 

my ſelf, when I was but very young, even beyond the appot 

Strength of my Age, ſeem'd to be more than became the fa 
me addicted to this Sport, and to be over defirous with Deer, 

Phbædra in Euripides, „„ | in for 
| | gre w. 


Miib Hounds and Horn and merry Hollow, —- | and P 
1 The ſpotted Hart and Hind to folloæu. DE Soy hoc 
So did that Diſcourſe affect me, fortify d with many and =” Cat 


, tites, 
Soclareſ. You ſay very truly, Autobulus. For that ſame | Streng! 
Poet ſeems to me, to have awaken'd the Force of Rhe- | thirſty 
toric, for a long time lull'd a-fleep, to gratify the In- ö inflexil 
clinations of the youthful Gentry, and to make himſelf whatey 
their Spring Companion. But I am moſt pleas'd with |} Where: 
him for introducing the Example of fingle Combatants, | might a 
From whence he takes Occaſion to praiſe the Sport of } paſſion, 
Hunting, as being that which for the moſt part drawing Care of 
to it ſelf whatever is natural in us, or what we have by } there is 
uſe acquir'd, to that delight in Men to fight with fin- } on the v 
gle Weapons one againſt another, affords an evident Extremi 

Proſpect of Artifice and daring Courage, endued with | to pals, 
Underſtanding, and encountring brutiſh Force and dot only 
Strength: Applauding that of Euripides; | wat we 
Small is the Nerveleſs Strength of feeble Man, bw : 

Let through the cunning of his reaching Brain, Rai 
B!) various Slights and ſundry Stratagems : Reaſon. 
Whatever Land or ib Ocean breeds, he tames. | for a fair 
Ilmutob. Ius. And hence it was, as they ſay, my dearelt | and Cunn 
S ares, that Men at firſt became inſenſible and inhu- | breed in 
min, having once taſted of Murther, and being all accu | 80 1 
ſtom'd by Hunting and following the Chaſe, not only to and to 
dehold without Remorſe, the Wounds and Blood of wild be one h 
Beafts, but to rejoyee at their being kill'd and ſlaugn- 15 or b 
ar ot by 


xcred. Afterwards, as at Athens, ſome Sycophant 14 


areſt 
1hu- | 
LCCU- } 


I to 


wild 
ugh- | 


2s by 


the 
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the thirty Tyrants ſet apart for Death, as a proper Object 


of Capital Puniftiment, then a Second, and a Third; 
till, proceeding by ps gh; they ſeiz'd upon good 
Men, and at length ſpar'd not the beſt and moſt worthy 
Citizens; in like manner the firſt that ſlew a Bear or a 


Wolf, obtained applauſe, then the Ox and Hog were 


appointed to be killed, under Pretence of having taſted 
the ſacred Things that lay before them. Next to them 
Deer, Hares and Goats were made Uſe of for Food, and 
in ſome Places the Fleſh of Sheep, Dogs and Horſes | 
grew familiar to human Taſte. The tame Gooſe alſo 
and Pigeon, Man's familiar Domeſtic, according to 
Sophoc'es, not for Nouriſhment, or to aſſwage Hunger, 
as Cats and Weeſels ; but to indulge voluptuous Appe- 
tites, were dreſt and mangl'd to Pieces: Which gave 


Strength and Vigour to whatever was in Nature blood- 
thirſty and ſavage, and rendring the Diſpoſition of Man 


inflexible to Pity, had almoſt eras'd out of his Breaſt 

whatever was inclinable to Humanity and Mildnels. 
Whereas on the other fide, the Pythagoreans, that they 
might accuſtom Men to the Love of Humanity and Com- 
paſſion, ſtill inculcated into their Minds, a particular 
Care of being mild and gentle towards Beaſts. For 
there is nothing more powerful than Cuſtom to win up- 
on the wild AﬀeCtions of Man, and to draw him from 
Extremity to Moderation. But I know not how it comes 
to paſs, that being enter'd into this Diſcourſe, we have 


| not only forgot the Subject we were yeſterday upon, but 


what we had alſo this Day agreed to make the Theme 
of our Colloquy. For yeſterday, as you well know, 
having thrown out a Propoſition, That all Creatures 
vere in ſome manner Partakers of Underftanding and 
Reaſon, we gave an Occaſion to you, young Huntſ-men, 


| ora fair Diſpute, which of the two excell'd in Craft 


and Cunning, the Land-Animals, or the Creatures that 
breed in the Sea? Which, if you pleaſe, we will de- 
termine this Day, if Ariſtodemus and Phedimus will 
og to their Agreement : Ot which two Gentlemen, 
be one has offer'd himſelf to his Friends to be the Pa- 
on of the Land-Ahimals, the other reſerves the Ho- 
"our of being more crafty to thoſe of the Sea. 
e  Soclaves, 
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Socclares. They will be as good as their Words, I af- 
fare you, Autobulus, and will be here preſently : For 1 
ſaw them both early this Morning preparing for the 


Combat. In the mean Time, if you pleaſe, before 


they begin, let us reſume ſomething of what was ye- 
ſterday not ſo fully diſcourſed of for Want of Time, or 


not ſo carefully argu'd in our Wine, as it ought to have | 


been. For there ſeem'd a Diſpute to reſound in my 
Ears from the Philoſophers Portico, as if immortal were 


oppoſite to mortal, incorruptibie to corruptible, incor- Þ| 


poreal to corporeal; and in like manner that Things 
void of Reaſon ought to be oppos'd to thoſe Beings that 
are endu'd with Reaſon, leſt among ſo many Connexi- 
ons, this alone ſhould be found maim'd and imperfect. 
Autobulus. Good now, Friend Soclares, who was he 

that put ſuch a Queſtion ; as if that, becauſe there are 
certain Beings endu'd with Reaſon, therefore there s 
nothing void of Reaſon? For we abound with Examples 


in all Things that are deſtitute of a Soul; nor do we 


want any other Artitheſis to Irrational, but only to op- 


oſe whatever is depriv'd of a Soul, as being void of 


Reaſon and Underſtanding, to that which is endu'd with 
_ Reaſon and Underftanding, together with a Soul. But 
if any one will aſſert, That Nature is not defective, and 
therefore that every Animated Nature is partly rational, 
partly without Reaſon; another may at the ſame Time 
alledge, That every Animated Nature is partly endu d 
with ane partly depriv'd of it; partly ſenſible, 

0 partly inſenſible : to the end that Nature may not want 
theſe oppoſite Habits and Privations, as it were equally 
| ballanc'd in the ſame Kind. For if it be abſurd to 


doubt whether ſome living Creatures are ſenſible, and 


others without Senſe, it is equally as ridiculous to grant 
Imagination to ſome living Creatures, and not allow it to 
others; in regard there is no living Creature that comes 
into the World, but what is prefently endu'd with Senſe 
and Imagination.- And thus would he be as mach out © 
the way, who ſhould require one living Creature to be 
rational, and another void of Reaſon ; diſtinguiſhng 
between Men, as if he that had a Share of Senſe, didno! 
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living Creature, from which a certain Sort of Opinion 
and Ratiocination, otherwiſe called Senſe and Natural 
Inſtin&t, were abſent. For Nature, which, as they 
truly ſay, made all Things for the Sake of ſome Thing, 
and to ſome End, did not make a ſenſible Creature to 
be meerly ſenſible in barely ſuffering, but to be ſenſible 
of many Things as familiar and agreeable, and of other 
Things as baneful and pernicious. Nor can we omit, 
that without any teaching or Inſtruction, they avoid 
ſome Things, and covet the Uſe and Benefit of others. 
Senſe it is therefore that affords to every Creature the 
Diſtinction both of uſeful and hurtful ; which eſchew- 
ing, or making Choice of Things profitable, and diſ- 
cerning and avoiding of Things pernicious or trouble- 
ſome, by the Force of Reaſon, can never be thought to 
reſide in any Creature not capable to reaſon, to judge, 
remember and confider. Therefore if you will deprive 
the Creatures of Expectation, Memory, Deſign, Prepa- 
ration, Hope, Fear and Grief, you muſt at the {ame 
Time deny them the Uſe either of Eyes or Ears, as not 
having any manner of Senſe or Imagination; which it 
is better for them to be without, than to labour under 
Grief and Pain; to which they can never be ſubje&, if 
utterly depriv'd of Senſe. 8 
There 1s an Oration of Strato the Philoſopher, de- 
monſtrating that without Senſe there can be no Under- 
ſanding. For many Times Letters curſorily glanc'd up- 
on by the Eye, and Speeches little regarded by the Ear, 
forſake our Knowledge, but are entertain'd by thoſe 
that are more attentive. Afterwards by Recollection, 
the ſame Things return into our Mind, for us to diſpoſe 
and ae the DiCtates of our own Thonghts, as we 
pleaſe our ſelves. Whence we ſay proverbially, The 
Mind ſees, the Mind hears ; all other Things are deaf 
and blind, in Regard there can be no Senſe in the Eyes 
and Ears, if Unlerfaodiop be wanting. Therefore 
King Cleomenes, after great Commendations given to a 
Copy of Verſes recited at a Banquet where he was pre- 
*nt, being ask'd whether it were not an admirable 
Piece, bid them that heard it give their Judgment, for 
that his Mind was in the Peloporneſus. Therefore of 
- WS -- Neceſſity, 


acknowledging in the mean Time all Paſſions and Per- 
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Neceſſity, whatever Creatures are capable of Senſe and 
Underſtanding, can no otherwiſe be ſenfible than by 
the Force of Underſtanding. | „ 
But ſuppoſe we ſhould grant that Senſe has no need of 
the Underſtanding for the Performance of the Duty in- 
cumbent upon it; nevertheleſs, when that ſame Senſa 
which makes a Differeuce between what is grateful and 
what is averſe to Nature, is wanting in a living Crea- 
ture, where is that Retention of the Memory, that Dread 


of Things abominated, that Defire of Things uſeful 3 


and profitable ? Which being abſent, how comes it to 
paſs that they are endu'd with that Activity and Fore- 
ſight, to provide Receptacles and Places of Refuge for 


themſelves, as to look out after their Prey, and to avoid Þ 
the Snares and Ginns of the Hunters? And yet thoſe q 


very Authors inculcate theſe Things in their Introdudti- 


ons, even to the teizing our Ears; defining Purpoſe to 


be an Indication of Perfection; Aggreſſion to be an Ac 


of Violence, before an Act of Violence; Preparation to 3 


be an Action before an Action; Memory to be the 


Comprehenſion of ſome certain paſt Axiom, which at 


firſt was apprehended by Senſe. In all which Things 
there is nothing which may not rightly be ſaid to par- 


take of Neaſon, and yet all theſe Things are common 
to all Creatures: As indeed are certainly all thoſe Things 
which refer to Cogitation; which, while they lie con- 3 


ceal'd in the Brain, we call Thoughts; but when they 
cCome to be in motion, we name the Acts of Thought; 


tutbations of the Mind, to be falſe Judgments and erro- 
neous Opinions. So that it is a wonder to me, that the 
fame Men ſhould over-ſee ſo many Operations and Mo- 
tions, ſome of Deſire, others of Fear; nay, by Julites, 
many times of Envy and Emulation it ſelf. And many 
times they themſelves puniſh their Dogs and Horles, 
when they commit a Fault, and this not to no Purpoſe, 


but to chaſtiſe them, by cauſing in them that ſame 1 


Trouble of Mind; which, being the Effect of Pain, we 


cCall Repentance. Now the tickling the Ear by pleaſing 


Sounds 1s called Xeleſis: But the be wang the Foe iS 
call d Goeteia, Both which we make Uſe ot in the do- 
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| meſticating of wild Beaſts. Harts and Horſes are allur'd 
7 by the Sounds of Pipes and Flutes. And there are à 
Sort of Crabs, which are charm'd out of their Holes by 
c I Flagelets made of Loze-tree-wood ; and tis reported that 
g the Shadd-fiſh are drawn to ſhew themſelves above 
Water by ſinging and clapping of Hands. The Otus alſo 
which is a Bird not mach unlike a Night-Raven, is 
taken by Allurement of the Sight; for .that while he. 
ſtands n upon the Fowlers, dancing before him in 
Meaſure and Figure, and out of Affection will be ſtri- 
ving to act his Part, by aping their Motions with his 
Wings and Shoulders, he is frequently ſurpriz'd and 
LAKENe *ʒ— ZZ ie On GY red | Ph 
But as for thoſe that more fooliſhly affirm that Beaſts 
are not affected with Joy, nor Anger, nor Feas; tuat 
the Nightingale, or rather the Swallow, does not build, 
that the Bee does not remember, that the Lion is not 
angry, that the Hart is not timorous: I would fain 
know, What Anſwer they will make to thoſe who ſay, 
That Beaſts neither tee ner hear, but as it were ſee, and 
as it were hear ; that they neither neigh nor bleat, but 
as it were ſend forth a certain Sound; laſtly, that they 
do not abſolutely live, but live as it were? For, in my 
Opinion, to aver this, is as contrary to plain Demon- 
tation, as the te.. | 
Soclares. Well then, Autobulu:, ſuppoſe me to be one 
af thoſe that affirm theſe Things, For to ſay Truth, 
while Men will be comparing the Actions of Beaſts with 
the Cuſtoms, Actions and Manner of living Men, and 
jet deny that the ſame Beaſts have the leaſt Inclination 
or Aim at any Progreſs towards Virtue, to which we. 
bent our Diſcourſe ; I doubt whether Nature gave them 
a Beginning or no, fince they are fo ungapable to at- 
tain the End. | C 
Autobulus. Why truly, Soclares, this is not a Thing that 
ſeems ſo abſurd to thoſe Men. For that while they aſ- 
ſeit the extream Love of Parents towards their Children 
to be the Principle of Society and Juſtice, and find as 
ine ſame Time this Viitue apparent and ſurpaſſing in 
brute Animals, yet they will not allow them in the leaſt 
i partake of Juſtice. Like Mules, which though they 


G 5 ate 


2 
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are furniſh'd with Genital Parts, as wanting neither 
Privities nor Wombs, and mixing with Delight and 


Pleaſure, yet cannot attain the End of Generation, But 


then again I would have you conſider, whether they 
be not as ridiculons, that affirm Socrates or Plato to be 
no leſs vicious than the meaneſt of Slaves; nay more, 
that they were Fools, intemperate and unjuſt ; and then 
they find fault with the Nature of Beaſts, as being im- 
ure, and no way accurately fram'd for the Reception 
of Viztue. As if the Depravedneſs and Imbecillity of 
Reaſon, were not Vices of Reaſon, of which all brute 
Beaſts are guilty ; the moſt of which we plainly find to 
be intemperate, fearful and unjuſt. Therefore he that 


requires Perfection of Reaſon in a Creature not framed 


by Nature to receive and entertain it, little differs from 
one that ſhould deny a Monkey to partake of Deformity 
by Nature, cr a Tortoiſe of Slowneſs, as. being neither 


{ſuſceptible of Beauty or Swiftneſs. Nor do they obſerve 


the Diſtinction that lies before their Eyes. For Reaſon 
is in the Creature by Nature, but right and perfect Rea- 
Jon is attain'd by Induſtry and Education; ſo that natu- 
| mlly, all Creatures may be ſaid to be rational. But if 
they look for Perfection of Reaſon, and true Wiſdom, 
they. will hardly find thoſe Perfections in any Man waat- 
ever. For as there is a Difference between Sight and 
Sight:; and between Flight and Flight (for Hawks and 
Graſhoppers do not ſee alike, neither do Eagles and Par- 
tridges fly with equal Swiftneſs) ſo neither in all ratio- 
nal Creatures is there to be found the ſame Perfection of 
Cunning and Acuteneſs, For as there are many Exam- 

les to be produc'd of ſeveral brute Creatures, exceiling 
in the Obſervance of Society, Fortitude and Foreſight, 
as to their particular Oeconomy, and making Proviſion 
for themſelves; ſo on the other ſide, there may be found 

among them, as many of Injuſtice, Cowardice and Folly. 
Which is evident from the preſent; Conteſt, wherein 
theſe young Gentlemen have engag'd themſelves, v hile 
the one has undertaken to maintain that Land Animals, 
the other, that Creatures bred in the Sea, are moſt cur 
elin'd to Virtue. Which is plainly. demonſtrated by 
#*mparing- of River-Horſes with Storke. For ant 
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ſupports and cheriſhes their Parents, if they may be ſo 
call'd ; the other kills them that they may not enjoy 
their Dams. So likewiſe if you compare Doves with. 
Partridges. For the Cock Partridge will not ſuffer the Hen. 
to fit, For breaks her Eggs, and bangs her out of her- 
Neſt, refuſing to be trod. Butthe Cock Pigeon takes up- 
on him part of the Female's Duty, in brooding over the 
Eggs and feeding the young ones; and if the Hen hap- 
pen to be too long abſent, corrects her with his Bill, till 
be forces her to return to her Neſt; So that while Au- 
23 t#pater found fault with Sheep and Aſſes for their Naſti- 
"JF neſs, I wonder how he came to paſs by the Lynx and the 

Swallow, of which the one are fo cleanly, that they al- 
ways remove and hide their Excrements, the other 
teaches her young ones to turn their Tails out of their 
Neft, before they let fall their Defilement. And indeed 
why may we not ſay, that one Tree is more docible 
than another, as Dogs are more docible than Sheep, or 
one Pot-herd more timorous than another, as Harts are 
more fearful than Lions. Or otherwiſe, as among 
Things immoveable, there is not one Thing ſlower in 
Motion than another, nor among Things that are mute, 
one Thing more vocal than another; ſo neither among 
Things to which Nature has not afforded a Faculty of 
Underſtanding, is there one Thing more timorous, more 
flothful, or more intemperate than another. But as to 
thoſe Creatures where that Faculty is preſent, the Diffe 
rence is manifeſt in the Degrees of more or leſs. 
Soclaret. However, tis a wonderful Thing to obſerve, 
how much Man differs from all other Creatures, in Pro- 
bity of Manners, in Induitry, and all thoſe Things that 
relate to Juſtice and common Society. 1 
Antobulus, Nevertheleſs, my dear Friend, this cannot 
be deny d, that there are many brute. Beaſts that ſurpaſs 
Men both in Bulk and Swiftneſs, others that far ſurpaſs 
him in Strength of Sight, and Exadtneſs of Hearing; 
aud yet for all this we are not to ſay, that Man is blind, 
without Strength, or wants Ears: For Nature has not 
depriy'd us either of Hands, or Eyes, or Strength, or 
Bulk, though we muſt not compare with Camels or Ele- 
Phants. In like manner we muſt not ſay, That bone 
| I | | _ 4: 
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Beaſts are altogether depriv d of Reaſon and Under- 


ſtanding, becauſe they are more dull of Underſtanding, 

and not ſo quick at Ratiocination as we are; as only 
enjoying a weak and muddy Sort of Reaſon, like a dim 
and clouded Eye. And did II not preſently expect theſe 


ed, to determine the Point, in Reference to Land and Sea- 


Animals, I could produce a thouſand Examples of the 
Docility, and a thouſand more of good Nature, in 
Beaſts, which the famous City of Rome has given us an 
Opportunity to fetch from her Imperial Theatres ; but 
we will leave theſe Things freſh and untouch'd, for 
them to embelliſh with their eloquent Diſcourſe, ln 
the mean Time I have ſomething to offer by the by, 
Which is this, That I am of Opinion that there is a 
Mutilation, Diſeaſe and Defect peculiar to every Part 
dend Faculty, as Blindneſs of the Eye, Lameneſs of the 
Leg, and Stuttering of the Tongue, which Defects can- 
not be appropriated to any other Members. For that 
Blindneſs can never be attributed to that, which was ne- 
ver created to ſee; nor Lameneſs to that, which never 
could go; nor can any Thing be ſaid to ſtammer, that 
wants a Tongue; or to liſp or ſtutter, that has not a vo- 
cal Utterance. And nothing can be ſaid to be a Chang- 
Ung, or beſide his wits, or mad, to which Nature never 
Tye the Uſe of Thought, Reaſon and Underſtanding ; | 
or it is impoſſible to be ſo without ſome Faculty that | 
muſt ſuffer either Pri vation or Mutilation, or ſome other 
Defett. But you have ſeen Dogs that have been mad; | 
and 1 have ſeen Horſes under the ſame Predicament ; | 
and ſome there are, who ſay that Bulls and Foxes will 
be mad. But the Example of Dogs is ſufficient, which | 
is unqueſtionable. This makes it evident, that thole | 
Creatures have a Sort of Reaſon and Underſtanding not 
20 be deſpis d, which being once confus'd and troubled, } 
is call'd Madneſs. For we do not find either their Sight | 
or their Hearing diminiſh'd ; but only like a Man af. 
feed with Hypochondriac Melancholy, or in a Deli- | 
Bum; of whom it will be abſurd to ſay, that be was 


not beſide himſelf, or that his. Senſe, Reaſon and Me- 


wory were not diſturb d. For Cuſtom tells, That . 


Fpoung Gentlemen, being Perſons both ſtudious and learn- 4 
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who are in a raving Condition, are not in their right 
Senſes, but are fallen from their Reaſon ; and ſo who- 
ever believes that there is any other Cauſe why Dogs 
un mad, but only that their Senſes, Reaſon and Memo- 
ries are diſturb'd, while they ceaſe to know Faces the 
moſt familiar to them before, abandon their moſt uſual 
Food, and overſee what is juſt before their Eyes; ſuch a 
Man, I ſay, ſeems to me to contend againft Truth it 
ſelf, and out of Ignorance to ſet himſelf upon the De- 
nial of evident Matter of Fact, _ 1 
Soclares. You ſeem to me to be very much in the right. 
For the Stoics and Peripatetics, are led to affirm the 
contrary upon this Suppoſition, That Juſtice could have 
no certain Original, but would be altogether incompre- 
henſidle and inexiſtent, if all brute Creatures ſhould 
partake of Reaſon. For either of Neceſſity it muſt be 
a very great Piece of Injuſtice in us to devour and feed 
upon them; or if we forbear the Uſe of them, it would 
be impoſſible for us to live; or rather we ſhould in ſome 
meaſure live the Lives of Beaſts, rejecting the Uſe of 
brute Creatures. I paſs by thoſe innumerable Myriads 
of Nomades and Troglodytes, that know no other Food 
but Fleſh. But as for us, that ſeem to live lovingly and 
in Friendſhip together, what Neceſſity would there be 
of labouring on the Earth, toyling upon the Sea, or 
mining in the Mountains? What need the care of dreſ- 
lng Victuals, if it were ſo that we muſt be bound to 


ther lie, as it would then become us, not only without In- 
1ad ; jay, but rather with all Civility and Humanity toward 
ent; al the Sorts of Beaſts, as being our Fellow rational 
will. Wl Creatures ? We have no Cure, no Remedy for an un- 
hich Wi queſtionable Neceſlity, that deprives us either of Life 


hole er Juſtice, unleſs we obſerve that Ancient Bound and 
not Diſpenſation, which according to Heſiod, diftinguiſhing 
bled, Wi Natures, and ſeparating every Kind by themſelves, 
Sight. commande % 
The Fiſh, wvild Beaſts, and all the winged Fowl, 

To prey upon their Kinds without controul, 5 

For among them no Law, nor Fuſtice reigns, 


Unly by Juſtice Mas from Man abſtains. 
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And therefore as Brutes can extend no Act of Juſtice te 
us, ſo neither can we commit any AQ of Injuſtice againft 
them. Which Argument they who reje&, have left us 
no Benefit of Life, nor any the ſmalleſt Entrance for 
Juſtice into the World. | - Tho 


Autobulus. Theſe Things, dear Friend, you utter, as 


the Opinion of thoſe People ; but we are not to allow 


| Wheice they affirm, That ſhe originally proceeded from 
| Faith mortal ;M 

and far that the Thing engender'd, is ſtill delighted Whg 
the Parts of thar which engenders, dilmembe:'d conf 
trary to Nature from. the wWIIole. But th:s ſecms to bY 
too luxuriant and ſevere an Accuſation of Nature: For 
there is yet a more moderate Excul?, which dos nog; 


altogether deprive the Beaſts of Reaſon, yet juſtiſics tuch 


Injuſtice by the Conjunction of immort: 
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Philoſophers a Remedy to procure eaſie Delivery, as age | 
they do to Women that are ſubject to hard Labours, will be 
meerly that they may bring us forth Juſtice without any WY Met 
Pain or Trouble. For the ſame Perſons will not allow, Uſes tc 
it to Epicurus in the greateſt Things; when out of Lazi- I Tho 

neſs he would make us believe the Stars and all the Crea- Z ts PL 

tures were made at firft by Chance, meerly by the flight Z 
Tendency of ſo ſmall and pitiful a Thing as an Atom; JF Vhich 
and thereby prevent the Labours of Reaſon within us. WI , F 
Seeing therefore they neither make out what is uncer- BY 7175 

tain, nor grant what is apparent, tis but requiſite they ll 
ſhould ſubmit in what has been ſaid concerning Beaſts in YI Thus 

Reference to Juſtice, if they will not acknowledge their Heep, 

Error, or demonſtrate their own Opinion. For Juſtice has dot preſ 
another way to eſtabliſh it ſelf, neither ſo ſteep nor flip- BY ike. 
pery, nor leading to the Subverſion of evident Truths, Whole C 
but which, according to Plato's Inſtruction, my Son, it out 
and thy Friend, Soclares, has ſhew'd to ſuch as are no! pals aw; 
captiouſly contentious, but willing to learn. For cer- lome Be 
rain it is, that both Zmpedocles and Heraclitus held it for Wills, a 

a Truth, that Man could not be altogether cleared from defend tl 
Injuſtice towards the Beaſts, often bewailing and ex- Port an 
claiming againſt Nature, as if ſhe were nothing elſe bur port and 
Neceſſity aud War, having neither any Thing unmix dying of 
nor any. Thing truly pure, but ſtill arriving at her End ll Sport, 
by many, and thoſe unjuſt and unlawiul Paſions.WM "ft: So 


Men, del; 
beaſts, an 
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bing ule © 
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neceſſary and convenient Uſe of them ; which when the 
Ancients introduc'd, they deteſted and utterly diſcoun- 
tenanc'd voracious and voluptuous Gluttony. Pytha- 
zoras alſo reſum d the Argument, how he might reap 
the Benefit of the Creatures without doing Injuſtice, 
For they do no Injuſtice, that chaſtize and kill ſuch ſa- 
age Beaſts, that are both hurtful to Man, and never 
will be tam'd : But taming ſuch as are gentle and lovin: 
to Men, they thereby make them aſſiſtant in the ſeveral 
Uſes to which they were ordain'd, | 


The Horſe and Aſs, that Backs to load reſign, | 
And race of Bulls, ſweet Milk-affording Kine, 


Which as Prometheus in ÆAſchilus obſerves, 


Kind Heav' n wouchſaf d to Men by Toil diſtreſt, 
With ſervile Limbs his Labours to aſſiſt. ho 


Thus we make uſe of Dogs to guard our Goats and 
Sheep, while they are milk'd and ſtiorn. For Life does 
not preſently forſake a Man, unleſs he be fed with Pe- 
tvinkles, or the Livers of Geeſe, or unleſs he may kill 
whole Oxen or Kids to ſupply his Panquets : Neither 
is it out of any Extravagancy upon the Theatre, or to 
pals away their Time in Hunting, that they compel 
lome Beaſts to be daring, and to fight againſt their 
Wills, and kill others, whom Nature has not arm'd to 
defend themſelves. For, in my Opinion, he that is for 
port and Paſtime, ought to ſeek out for ſuch as will 
port and be merry with him. And therefore it was the 
Ny ing of Bion, That though Boys throw Stones at Frogs 
in Sport, yet the Frogs do not dye in Sport but in Ear- 
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ons. "tft: So in Hunting and Fiſhing, the Fault is in the 
fron len, deligbting in the Torments and cruel Deaths of 
;ca) ll beaſts, and tearing them without Compaſhon from their 
with helps and their young ones. For tis not in the ma- 
con- vg ute of Beaſts that Men do them wrong, but in the 
ro be daltfally and cruelly deſtroying them. 3 
: Fo oclaret. Contain your ſelf, my deareſt Autobulus, and 
s not bear theſe Accuſations, for here are ſeveral Gentle- 
s the ven coming, all great Huntſmen, whom it will be very 
nece h cult ro bring over to your Opinion, neither is it 


Wyenient to offend them. Auto- 
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7 3 ice: However I 
Autobulus. You give me good Advice: H | 
know Eubiotus very well, and my Nephew Ariſton; nor 


am I leſs acquainted with Azacides and Ariffotimus, the 


Sons of Dionyſus the Delphian, as alſo with Neander 


the Son of or ap ng all expert in the Foreſt- Chace, 
e 


as Homer expreſſes it; and therefore likely to take part 


with Ariftotimus. On the other fide, yonder comes 
oe. bringing along with him the Iſlanders : 
and Neighbours to the Sea, Heracleton of Megara, and ? 
Philoſtratus of Bubea, 5 | . 1 


Whoſe whole Delight is all the Day, 
The toilſom Paſtime of the Sea, So 
But as for Optatus, our equal in Years, 
Which of the Sides to range him well, 
So vers'd in both, ave cannot tell, 


For he is one that offers as well the firſt * of his 
Fiſhery to Dictynna, as of his Foreſt-ſpoils to 125 _ 
tain Deities So that it is apparent, that 5 mapa 1 
among us as one that intends not to be er : © | 
side more than the other; or elſe our oP 4 hs 
amiſs, dear Optatus, that your Deſign is only to be an 


impartial Umpire between theſe young Gentlemen. 
* Ya conjecture very truly, Autobulus.. as 
the Ancient Law of Solon is out of Date, that pun! 


thoſe who ſtood Neuters, and refus'd to adhere to nel: E 
mer Se onions 


Autobulus. Seat your ſelf then here by us, that it there 


4 | we may not 3 
ſhould be any Occaſion for a Teſtimony, y | 


be troubled to run to Arifotle's Writings ; 3 
eſcing in your Experience, may give our Suffrag 
cording to what you aver for Truth. 


Optatus. Go to then, young Gentlemen, are ye agreed ; 
upon the Method and Order of the Diſpute. | mf 
Phedimus. Truly, worthy 3 very We 
occaſion'd a great Debate among us; but at 5 geh, | 


according to that of Euripides, 


The Child of Fortune, Chance, the Point agreed, 
Aud fix d the Method bow cue fhou'd proceed „ 
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By giving the Precedence to the Land Animals to plead 


r their Cauſe before Marine Creatures, 

- Soclares. Then, Ariſtotimus, tis high Time for you to 

p ſpeak, and for us to hear. % 5 

4 Ariftotimus. The Court is open to all concern'd in the 

[ Controverſy ——— Others there are that kill their 

'D young ones, by leaping the Females at the very inſtant 

8 of their bringing forth. There are a fort of Mullets, 

d call'd Pardi, that feed upon their own Slime. But the 

PTourcontrel or Polypus fits all the Winter feeding upon 
JJ ͤ v e 
In needy Houſe, and Domicils forlorn, 
o ſlothful, fo ſtupid, fo given to his Gut he is, or elſe 
bo abandon'd to all thoſe Vices together. And there- 
fore Plato again and again forbids, or rather makes it 

his Wiſh in his Laws, that young Men might not be 

15 permitted to addict themſelves to Marine Fiſhery 3 

- wherein there is no Exerciſe of Strength, no Cogitation 

es of Wiſdom; nor any Thing that contributes to Eorti- 

ne BY tude, Swiktneſs or Agility, in combating againſt Pikes, 

is MF Congers or Scates ; whereas in the Chace of wild Beafts, 

an dhe fiercer fort accuſtom the Huntſman to Contempt of 
Danger; the more ſubtle Sort exerciſe and ſharpen his 

Or Wit and Cunning ; the ſwifter Sort exerciſe his Strength, 

1d il and render him more apt to endure Labour. Theſe are 

el: the Advantages that accrue to a Man by 5 
bur in Fiſhing, there is nothing worth his while. 

0 For never any of the Gods got Honour by the Sir- 

no 


name of a Conger-killer; as Apollo was Sir-nam'd the- 
Wolſ-/layer ; never any of the Deities glory'd in being a 
Darter of Mullets, as Diana is honour'd with the Addi- 
tion of Zart-darting ; and what Wonder is it? When 
t is accounted more noble for a Man to kill, than to 
buy a wild Boar, a Hart, a Goat or a Hare, but 
> WJ fore honourable to buy a Thaunny, a Lobſter, or an 
gth, u, than to kill em. And therefore becauſe there 
LVoothing in Fiſhing that is noble, no uſing of Gins 
and slight of Cunning, it is accounted a ſorry, pitiful 
| xercife, not worth a Man's Labour. In general then, 
3 | ince the uſual Arguments by which Philoſophers de- 
? | 5 e monſtrate 
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monſtrate that Beaſts partake of Reaſon, are theſe fol- WM $uperfic: 
lowing, Purpoſe, Contrivance, Memory, Paſhons, Care duperfic: 
of their young Ones, Gratefulneſs to thoſe from whom 4 71 l 

He 


they receive Kindneſſes, and the Remembrance ot | 

ſhrewd Turns: To which we may add the Search 4 F their 
ter, and Choice of, what is needful and beneficial for 4 
them, together with apparent Shews of Virtue, as of i 
Fortitude, Society, Continence and Magnanimity : 1 
Ve conſider the Marine Creatures, We {hall not find, 3 


nor man 
Spherica 
cious; A 
that lie 1 


_ thatour ſtricteſt Obſervation can perceive in them any of I Who! 
theſe Excellencies, or at be! they are ſuch obſcure and | than one 
imperfect Glimmerings as are ſcarce diſcernable. Bu. in | bat Wot 
Terreſtrial and Land-Animals, there is not any Man 8 Fo 
but may behold the moſt luculent, the moſt evident aud ud Ever 
uncontroulable Demonſtrations in the World of all that off like t 
has been ſaid. In the firſt Place, obſerve the Deſigis 4 =o lubt1 
and Preparations of Bulls provok'd to Combat, ad 3 
of wild Boars whetting their Teeth. Again, Ele- e 
phants, when they have digg'd up, Or tore down heli E 5 
Trees, which they intend to feed upon» and thereby % 5 
blunted and worn out one of their Tuſhes, they only. e 
make uſe ot that for thoſe Purpoles, but reſerve the leg, 
other ſtrong and ſharp for their own Defence. Thy 3 the 
Lion alſo always walks with his Feet inverted, hiding ry witl 
his Claws within fide his Paw, to prevent the Hunter 17975 0 
from tracing him eaſily by his Footing. Fo! the Track] i ary 
of a Lion's Claw is not eaſily to be found, fo that ths 15 abulc 
Hunters are frequently at a Loſs, and wander after th 3 t 
obſcure and ſcarce diſcernable Footſteps of thoſe Bean Water 
You have heard alſo, I ſuppoſe, of the Ichneumen, how ut they 
that he arms himſelf as compleatly as a Soldier WI 3 WI 
his Breaſt- plate and Cuirace prepar d for Battle, in {uct em | 
a manner does that Creature ſurround and Wrap um "oh to 
ſelf about with a Coat of Mail, when he attacks t 55 tha 
A F Fm 
Admirable are the Preparations of Swallows befolif ben 
they go to lay their Eggs, how they place the MV "by the 
- ſolid Stubble for Foundations, and upon that build up i E WINK 
ſlighter Stra ws and if they perceive chat the Neſt ua 9k to 
Mud inſtead of Glue, Jou may obſerve ho they fly! Fa b] 
the next Lake or Sea, and after they have Kimme, . 5 
| | | | Suse 0 


- ap the Duft, and ſo daub and bind together the looſe 


n and ill cohering Parts of the Neft. As for the Form 
of of their Architecture, it is neither compos d of Angles, 
Lor many Sides, but ſmooth, and as much as may be, 


or Will opherical ; for that ſuch a Figure is laſting and capa- 
of aus; and not eaſily affording Entrance to Creatures 
It hat lie in wait for their Deſtruction from without. 

id, = Who is there that does not admire, for more Reaſons 
of ban one, the Labour of the Spiders, fo like the Threads 
nd IF that Women ſpin, and the Nets that are us'd in hunt= 
i i ig. For the extraordinary Fineneſs of the Spinning, 
lan ind Evenneſs of the Thread, not diſcontinu'd or ſnapp'd 
_ ock like the Yarn upon a Quill, but having the ſmooth 
nat nd ſubtile Texture of a thin Membrane, and knit and 


but above all, the Conduct and governing of this little 


eteby tngine, in which when any Thing happens to be en- 
on agled, you ſee how preſently like an expert Huntſ- 
e 7 mn, the ſubtile Artiſt contracts her Net, and binds her 
I ey within it. All which, were it not every Day ob- 


ious 10 Our Sight and Cuucmplation, gives Credit to 


Tut ior Diſcourſe, which otherwiſe might be accounted no __ 
1 ts fabulous, than what is reported of certain Libyan 
8 lnnes, that when they are a-thirſty, throw Stones into 
17% de Water, by that means to raiſe it to ſuch a Height, 
15 at they may be able to reach it with their Bills. Then 
5 4 gen, when I ſaw a Ship Dog in the Abſence of the 


kad, that the Compreſſion of the heavier Weight 


reported of Cretan Bees and Cilician Geeſe. 
for the firſt of theſe, being to take their Flight about 
me windy Promontory, ballaſt themſelves with little 


1 mes, to prevent their being carry'd away by the 
le gy "ger Blaſts, And as for the Geeſe, they being afraid 
1ey the Eagles, every Time they croſs the Mountain 
* au, carry great Stones in their Mouths, to the End 


that 
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duperficies of the Water with their Wings, they lick 


pun together, with a certain clammy Moiſture, imper- 
eptibly mix'd ; beſides the Tincture of it, cauſing a 
lind of airy and miſly Colour, the better to deceive ; 


emen, putting in Stones in a half empty Jar of Oil, 
Vas to me a Wonder, how that Dog {ſhould under- 


oud make the lighter riſe. And the ſame Artifices 
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that by that means, as it were bridling their gagling 
Tongues, they may croſs the Mountain inSilence, with- | 


_ out alarming their Enemies. 


' Extraordinary alſo is the Caution which the Crane; 2 
obſerve in their Flight. For they fly when the Wind is 


by very high, and the Air very tempeſtuous, not as in 


Fair Weather with their Beaks in their Breaſts like a 


Half-Moon, but forming a Triangular Body, with the 
Tharp Angle of that Figure they penetrate theWind that 


_ ruffles round about 'em, and by that means preſerve 3 
their Order unbroken. On the other ſide when they 
fall upon the Ground, thoſe that are upon the Night- 
Watch ſtand with the whole Weight of their Bodies up- 
on one Leg, holding a Stone in the Claw of the other 
Foot. For the holding of the Stone keeps them awake 


fora long Time together ; and wakes them * with 
the Noiſe of the fall, if they happen to drop a 


his Bow, 
| Slept all the Night, where &er he laid his Load, 
With his right-handed Weight upon the Mood. 


Nor do I fo much admirc at him, who Wae the firſt 

that hit upon the Way to open an Oyſter, when I meet 
with and conſider the Artifices of the Herons. Fora } 
Heron, when he has ſwallow'd a gaping Oyſter, endures } 
the Trouble and Vexation of it for fo long Time, till | 
he perceives it ſoften and relax'd by the Heat of his Sto- 
mach; then caſting it up again gaping and divided, be 


takes out that which is fit for Food. 


But accurately to relate the Oeconomy and Contri- | 
vances of the Emmets, as it is a Task of great Labour, | 
ſo it would argue too much of Negligence to paſs them | 
cover in Silence. For there is not in Nature a ſmaller 
Creature, and yet a moſt abſolute Mirror of the greatelt | 
and moſt noble Performances, and, as it were, in a tranſ- | 

parent Drop, the Appearance of all Virtue. There 1s | 
Friendſhip to be diſcern'd in their mutual Society. There | 


is the Image of Fortitude in the patient undergoing of 


Labour. In them are to be ſeen many Seeds of Con- 
| 5 me” 8 e tinence, 


eep. So | 
that it was no Wonder, that Hercules laid his Quiver un- 
der his Arm- pit, and with his ſtrenuous Arm embracing ? 
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tinence, many of Wiſdom and Juſtice. Inſomuch that 
Cleanthes, who deny'd that Beafts were endu'd with 
Reaſon, could not forbear reporting how he met with 
the following Accident of a Crowd of Emmets, that 
came to another Ant-hill, bringing along with them a 
dead Emmet. Preſently other Emmets aſcending out of 
their Ant-hill, ſeem'd, as it were, to meet them, and then 
diſappear'd again, and this was done twice or thrice. 
Till at length, the one ſide brought up from under 
ground a Worm, as the Price of the dead Emmet's Re- 
demption, which the other Party of Piſmires receiving, 
deliver'd the dead Emmet, and ſo departed. But that 
which is apparent to all, is their Equity to each other 
" FF when they meet one another, while they that carry no- 
ching, always gue way to thoſe that are burdened ; nor 
ne their Coroſions and Partitions of Things, too weighty 
, for ſingle Carriage, leſs remarkable, to the End the 
5 Burdens may be divided among many. But when they 
bring forth their little Eggs and expoſe them to the 
Cold, Aratus makes it a Sign of rainy Weather. 
When from her hollow Cells th Induſtrious Ant 
Her hidden Stores brings forth of ſmall Provant. 


, For in that Senſe many read the 'Q& or Ova, to the 
1 ÞF Providence of thoſe little Creatures, who when they 
„ WM find their Proviſion in their Magazines to begin to 
1 WM fuint and grow rotten, bring it forth and expoſe it to 
„ W *b< open Air, to prevent the Froogers of the Putrefacti- 
c on. But that, which above all Things, demonſtrates 
mhle ſurpaſſing Excellency of their Underſtanding, is their 
„ *'=2pprebenfion of the Germinating of Meat. kor 
6. the Wheat does not remain dry, and void of Putrefa- 
m Lion, but grows moiſt and turns into a kind of milky Wn 
1 Subſtance, when it changes from Seed to become an 
+ Herb. For fear therefore that preſerving the Quality, 
r ſould become uſeleſs for Food, they eat out the very 
i Ee al part of the Grain, from whence the Wheat 
* ends forth its Bloſſom. Imuſt confeſs, I do not approve 
of ck thoſe, who dig up Ant-hills on purpoſe to improve 
= their Learning, as it were by Ahatomy. However they 


tell us by Virtue of that. cruel Information, that the 
n 2 Paſſage 
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Paſſage or Deſcent from the To 


where they diſpoſe of their Dead. 


I am afraid you may deem me too impertinent in joyn- | 
ing Elephants with Piſmires, and yet I cannot but thinkit | 
ſeaſonable, to ſhew the Nature and Force of Underltand- ; 

Ing, as well in the ſmalleſt as in the greateſt Bodies, nei- | 


ther obſcur'd in the one, nor deficient in the other. 


Some there are that admire in an Elephant his Aprnels | 
to learn, and to be taught, and the many various Po- 
ſtures, and Alterations of Movement which he ſhows | 
upon the Theatres, not eaſily to be equall'd by human 
Alſſiduity, as ſubtle and abounding in Memory and Re. 
tention as Man is. But for my part, I rather chuie to 
prove his evident Underſtanding from the Paſſions and | 
Inclinations of the Creature, that were never taugat 
him, but only infus'd by Nature, as being altogethet 


unmix'd and pure without the Help of Art. 3 
At Rome not very long ago, there were many 1 
phants that were taught many dangerous Poſtares, mau 


0 * ; - * I , K 3 "by F. 211 
Windings and Turnings, and circular Screwings 0: thei 


; bulky Bodies, hard to be expreſt ; among which then 
was one, which being duller than the reſt, and there 
fore often rated and chaſtiz d for his Stupidity, was -c* 
in the Night-time, by Moon-light, without being * 
to it, to practiſe over his Leſſons, with all the Induſti 
imaginable. N „ 
J uaeno tells a Story of an Elephant in Hie, tha ö : 
| bred up in a certain Houſe, who obſerv'd that | 
| Keeper took away and defrauded him every 99 
half the Meaſure of his Barley, only that once th, 
Maſter being preſent and looking on, the Keeper None 
out the whole Meaſure; which was no ſooner done, PP 
the Elephant extending his Proboſcis, ſeparated the „ 
ley, and divided it into two equal Parts, Were 1h 


of the Hill to the 
Neſt Is not directly ſtrait, nor eaſily penetrated by any 
other Creature, but intercepted with ſeveral Turnings ; 
and Windings, leading through ſeveral Underminings $ 
and Perforations into three Cavities, of which the one ; 
is the common Place of Feeding and Converſe for the | 
whole Community, the next is the general Magazine | 
of their Proviſion, and the third is the Apartment, | 
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niouſly diſcovering, as much as in him lay, the Injuſtice 
VVV 5 
Another in revenge that his Keeper mix'd Stones and 

Dirt with his Barley, as the Keeper's Meat was boyling 
upon the Fire, took up the Aſhes, and flung them into 
=: ET . ” 
Another being vex'd and provokd by the Boys in 
Rome, that prick'd his Proboſcis with the ſharp Ends of 
their Writing-ſteels, caught one of them in his Proboſ- 
as, and momited him up into the Air, as if he intended 
to have ſquaſh'd out his Guts; but upon the loud Out- 
cries of the Spectators, ſet him gently down again upon 
his Feet, and fo went on, believing he had ſufficient- 
pp puniſh'd the Boy in skaring him. Many other Things 
are reported of the wild Elephants that feed without 
'o- MW Controal, as being under their own Juriſdiction ; but 
vs nothing more to be admir'd than their paſſing of great 
an WI Rivers. For firſt of all the youngeſt and the leaſt. 
\c- Wl fiounces into the Stream; whom the reſt beholdin 
10 WM from the Shore, if they ſee that the leſs bulky Leader 
ind keeps ſteady footing with his Back above Water, they 
zur WF ace then aftur'd and confident that they may boldly ad- 
her venture without any Danger. „ 

al Having thus far proceeded in our Diſcourſe, I can- _ 
E- ot think it well done to paſs by the Cunning of the 
au Fox, by reaſon of the Similitude it has with the for- 
neu mer. The Mythologiſts tell us, That the Dove which 
here Deucalion ſent out of his Ark, returning back again, was 


ere: to him a certain Sign of the Storm not ceas'd ; but 
e of ſerene and fair Weather when ſhe flew quite away. 
oecd But the Thracians, to this Day, when they deſign to paſs 
uliry il River that is frozen over, make uſe of a Fox to try 
Wether the Ice will bear or no. For the Fox treading 
t was encly, lays his Ear to the Ice, and if he perceive by 
t 110 dee noiſe of the Water that the Stream runs very cloſe 
ay oO uderneath, conjecturing from thence that the Conge- 
e the ation is not deep but thin, and no way ſtedfaſtly ſolid, 
our be makes a ſtop, and if he be ſuffer'd, returns back 
e, büßt ain; but if he perceive no Noiſe, he goes on boldly. 
e bar er can we ſay that this is only an Exquiſiteneſs of Senſe 
inge tout Reaton 3 but a Syllogittical Deduction trom 


Se uſe 5; 
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Senſe ; concluding, That whatever makes a Noiſe is the Je: 
moy'd ; whatever is mov'd, cannot be frozen; what is the M. 
not frozen, is moiſt ; what is moiſt, gives Way. The WM Circun 
Logieians ſay, That a Dog making uſe of the Argument peard 
drawn from many disjunctive Propoſitions, thus reaſons MM vere e: 

with himſelf, in Places where ſeveral High-ways meet: The 
Either the wild Beaſt is gone this Way, or that, or that Dog th 
Way; but not that Way, nor that Way, therefore this diſcove! 


db The Force of Senſe affording nothing but the Heſiod 
Preſumption ; but the Force of Realon affording the Knowle 


major Propoſition, and inferring the Concluſion of the 4thers, 


Aſſumption. But a Dog ſtands in no need of any ſuch FI (aid, 
_ Teſtimonial ; in regard it is both falſe and adulterate. Eſculaf 
For Senſe it ſelf ſhews which Way the Beaſt is fled, by of Gold 
his Tracks and Foot-ſteps, bidding farewel to disjunctive MW was dif 
and copulate Axioms ; and the Nature of Dogs is pal- Temple, 
pably to be diſcern d by many other Actions, Affections WF none of 
ada nd dutiful Service, neither the Effects of hearing or FI purſu'd | 
ſeeing, but only practicable by Reaſon and Underſtand- OF tilt the 
ing. It would beridiculous for me to diſcourſe of the beat hin 
Cantinence, Obedience and Induſtry of Dogs in Hunt- MF low'd his 
ing, to you that are ſo well confirm'd in the Knov- bim in h 
7 of thoſe Things by daily Experience and Pra- refus'd it 
— 15 * IF vatch'd a 
There was a certain Roman flain in the Civil Was, Wi the Dog | 
whoſe Head no Body durſt cut off, before they kill'd the WF on the Re 
Dog that guarded his Body, and fought in defence of his WM of the T 
Maſter. It happen'd that King Pyrrbus travelling that WI purſuit of 
| Way, lit upon the Dog watching over the Carkaſs of vicha] by 
the Perſon 4 and hearing that the Dog had been WY the Dog, 
there three Days, without Meat or Drink, yet would 
not forſake his dead Maſter, ordered the Man to be buri- 
ed, but that the Dog ſhould be preſerved, and brought to 
him. A few Days after there was a Muſter of the Sol] 
diers, ſo that they were forc'd to march all in Order by] 
the King, with the Dog quietly lying by him for a 
good while. But when he ſaw the Murtherers of his 
Maſter paſs by him, he flew upon them with a more tay 
ordinary Fury, barking and baying, and tearing ns 
Throat, and ever and anon turning about to the _ 
which did not only increaſe the King's Suſpicto!, 0 


and by th 
back rom 
and "LA ber 
to himſelf 
emple-ro 
grateful to 
o Meat tc 
* e 
e Kind 
Mule. — 


Vol, V. | 
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the Jealouſy of all that ſtood about him. Upon which 
the Men were preſently apprehended, and though the 
Circumſtances were very light which otherwiſe ap- 
pear'd againſt them, yet they confeſs'd the Fact, and 


vere executed. 


= The ſame Thing is reported to have been dane by a 
t MY Dog that belong'd to Heſiod, ſir-named the Wiſe, which 
s diſcover'd the Sons of Ganychtor the Naucletian, by whom 

e Heſiod was murther'd; but that which came to the 
e Knowledge of our Parents, when they were Students at 
le ll 4thers, is yet more evident than any Thing we have 

h i faid. For a certain Perſon getting into the Temple of 


e. Aſculapius, after he had ſtolen all the maſſy Offerings 
»y of Gold and Silver, made his eſcape, not believing he 
ve il was diſcover'd. But the Dog which belong'd to the 
al- Temple, who was call'd Cipparas, when he found that 
ns Ml none of the Sacriſtanes took any notice of his barking, 
or FI purſu'd himſelf the ſacrilegious Thief; and though at. 
ad- MF firſt the Fellow paulted him with Stones, he could not 
the beat him off. So ſoon as it was Day, the Dog ſtill fol- 
nt- MI low'd him, tho” at ſuch a Diſtance, that he always kept 
him in his Eyes: When the Fellow threw him Meat he 
refus'd it; when the Thief went to Bed, the Dog 
vatch'd at his Door, and when he roſe in the Morning, 
the Dog ſtill follow'd him, fawning upon the Paſſengers 
on the Road, but ſtill barking and bay ing at the Heels 
of the Thief. Theſe Things when they who were in 
purſuit of the ſacrilegious Perſon heard, and were told 
withal by thoſe they met, the Colour and Bigneſs of 
tne Dog, they were the more vigorous in the Purſuit, 
and by that means overtaking the Thief, brought him 
back from Cromyon, while the Dog ran before, leaping 
and capering, and full of Joy, as it were challenging 
to himſelf the Praiſe and Reward of apprehending the 
Temple-robber. And indeed the Athenians were fo 
rate ful to him, that they decreed him ſuch a Quantity 
of Meat to be publickly meaſur'd to him, and order'd 
the Prieſts to take Care to ſee it done; in Imitation of 


2 of the ancient Athenians in rewarding the 
ule, | | ED | 
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For when Pericles built the Temple Hecatonpeden in 


tl or Tower of Athens, it fo fell out that the 
e Core to be fetch'd every Day many Furlongs off, 


and a world of Carriages were made uſe of for that 


| 1g the reſt of the Mules that labour'd 
Aiſmiſs d by reaſon of Age, would ſtill go down to the | 
. aks and meeting the Carts that brought the Stones, 


har 


vou in their Company running by their 
Si 4 20 by the Way of Encouragement, and -n 
kr them to work chearfully. So that the People ad- 


'd hi dat 

I” Zeal of the Mule, order'd him to be fe t 
4 15 wei as they were wont to decree pub- a 
lic Aims to the ſuperannuated Wreſtlers, bs This f 
"Ag therefore they who deny that there is any T 15 4 
| f Juſtice due from us towards dumb Animals, may ve ; 
{: id to ſpeak true, ſo far as concerns them that oy - f 
i r and tan rhe Abyieoof the Deep, vie 
ther unto > 4 

Kind of Creatures are altoge void of all Sofinels of | 
Affection for their young are Big II ſaid of Homer, 
: ion; and therefore it was well ſaid of Homer, 
Helling to a Perſon whom he ical d upon 2s a wan 
Savage, 


| as for thee, ſo little worth, . 
; 1 aliaſes Sea did bring thee forth. 


7 nothing friendly, nothing 
| the Sea brings forth nothing friendly, nothing 
Z 6 do — 3 or he that uſes the r 3 , 
* come and Arguments againſt Land-Animals, is him 1 
ms and ſavage Creature. Unleſs any _ oh 
arr that there was nothing of Juſtice due from - 


| * ng 
machus to the Hyrcanian Dog, that would not ſtir fro 


- n he ſaw his 
f his deceaſed Maſter, and when | 
99 burning, ran and threw * Fre 
| the Flames. The ſame is repotted to have been 


| ot the King, 
yy a Dog that was kept by one Pyrrbus, not t 
8 Perſon of ag Re 2 ow - 
heath of his Maſter, he wou not ft 
apr bes 1 carry d forth leap'd upon the 2 es 
at tength threw himſelf into the Funeral Pile, an 


* „ # Lie 


burnt alive with his Maſter's Body. ra 


F . 5 ps ; 
3 8 r . 
2 einn 5 
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The Elephant alſo which carry'd King Porys, when 
the King was wounded in the Battle againſt Alexander, 
pull'd out ſeveral Darts out of his Wounds with his Pro- 
boſcts, with no leſs Tenderneſs and Care than the Chi- 
rargeon could have done ; and though the Elephant 
himſelf were but in a very bad Condition, yet would 
he not lie down, till he perceiv'd the King all over of 
2 goar Blood ready to ſink ; and then fearing leſt the 
King ſhould fall, he ſtoop'd down gently, to eaſe the 
King in ſliding to the Ground. „„ 
Such was the Humour of Bucephalus, who before he 
was accouter d, would ſuffer his Groom to back him, but 
when he had all his Royal Trappings and Houſſings about 
him, would permit no Body Ve Alexander to beſtride 
: him. But if any other Perſons approach'd him, in Cu- 
c MM riofity to try what they could do, he encounter'd em 
n MW open-mouth'd, and neighing out his Fury, leapt upon 
ſe MF their Shoulders, bore em down, and trampled em un- 
it Fl der his Feet, unleſs prevented by keeping at a Diſtance, 
/ oC Ot 
„ Nor am I ignorant but that there is ſomething of 
er Variety in every one of theſe Examples, which you 
muſt acknowledge. And indeed it is not eaſy to find 
out the natural Dexterity of any one ingenious and do- 
cible Animal, which 1s not accompany'd with more 
than one ſingle Virtue. Thus where there is Affection 
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ing Wl toward their young ones, there is Deſire of Praiſe « _ 7000 f 
il- WM Where there is Generoſity, there is alſo Moderation gf 
ſelf WM Anger. Cunning likewiſe and Underſtanding are rarely | 
„i i parted from daring Boldneſs and Fortitude. But as for 

A* WW thoſe that rather chuſe to divide and diftinguiſh every 

rom one of theſe Virtues particularly by themſelves, they 

bis WY ſhall find in Dogs a fair Demonſtration of a gentle and 

into yet lofty Mind at the ſame Time, in turning away from 

lone {ach as fit quietly upon the Ground: According to that 
a 1m rm a 4 
5 With hideous Noiſe the Dogs upon him flew, 

and But ſly Ulyſſes who the Danger knew, 

was Sate huſht and fill, and from bis Royal Handi 


Bs Scepter dropt, as uſeleſs in Command, 5 
. . For 
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Fer Dogs never bite or worry thoſe that proftrate them- 


ſelves at their Mercy, and put on a Face of Humility, WY gooc 
Thus they ſay the braveſt of thoſe Indian Dogs that to to 
fought againſt Alexander, never ſtir d, or fo much as . 
look d about them upon the letting looſe of a Hart, a nary 

' Boar, and a Bear, but when they ſaw a Lion, then they WI Parte 
began to rouze, to ſhake and prepare themſelves for the ate a 
Combat. By which it was plain that they only thought to la; 
the Lion an Antagoniſt worthy of their Courage, but ver d 
deſpis d all the reſt as below their Anger. congl 
Four Hounds that uſually hunt Hares, if they kill the 1 ſide, 
Hares themſelves, take great Delight in tearing them to MY draw 
Pieces, and lapping up the Blood. But if the Hare, from 
deſpairing of her Life, as many Times it happens, runs do fol 
her ſelf to Death, the Hounds finding her dead, will the F 
never touch her, but ſtand wagging their Tails, as if their. 
they did hunt not ſo much for the Love of the Food, as I! 
for Victory and Triumph's ſWalae. JF poſer 
There are many Examples of Cunning and Subtilty ther, a 
abounding in Land Creatures, but to omit Slights and F fo that 
Artifices of Foxes, Cranes and Jack-daws, of which I are ſu 


| ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe they are Things already ſo FF ſelves 
well known, I ſhall make Uſe of the Teſtimony of MF. of the 
Thales, the ancienteſt of our Philoſophers, who is report- and at 
ed to have chiefly admir'd the moſt excellent in any Print 
Art or Cunning. | | = 


A A certain Mule that was wont to carry Salt, in ford- A Be 
ing a River, by Accident, happen'd to ſtumble, by which Fat, be 
means the Water melting away the Salt, when the Mule | Place v 
roſe again, he felt himſelf much lighter ; the Cauſe of Faſſage 
which the Mule was very ſenſible of and laid it up in and tre: 

his Memory, inſomuch that every Time he forded the and at J. 
ſame River, he would always ſtoop when he came into her ſelf 
the deepeſt Part, and fill his Veſſels with Water, crouch- Your 


ing down, and leaning ſometimes to one fide, ſome- 
times to the other: Thales hearing this, order'd the Ve- 
ſels to be well fill'd with Wool and Spunges, and to | 
drive the Mule laden after that manner. But then the | 
Mule, as he was wont, filling his Burthens with Wa- 
ter, reaſon'd with himſelf, that he had ill conſulted his 


own Benefit, and ever afterwards, when he — the 


nA ˙ 


their Game. 


"Ro. =o, 
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ſame River, was ſo careful and cautions, that by his 
good will he would never ſuffer his Burthens ſo much as 


to touch the Water. | | 


Another Piece of Cunning, joyn'd with an extraordi- 


nary Affection to their young ones, is to be obſerv'd in 
Partridges, which inſtruct their young ones, e er they 


are able to fly, when they are purſu'd by the Fowlers, 
to lay themſelves upon their Backs, their Breaſts co- 
ver d with ſome Clot of Earth, or little Heap of Dirt, 


conglomerated, as it were, like a Ball. On the other 


fide, the old Partridges do deceive the Fowlers, and 
draw them quite a contrary Way, make {ſhort Flights 
from one Place to another, thereby enticing the Fowlers 
to follow them ; till thus allur'd from their young ones, 
the Fowlers give over all hopes of being Maſters of 


In like manner, Haves returning to their Forms, dif- 


poſe their Leverets one to one Place, another to ano- 
ther, at the Diſtance many times of an Acre of Ground; 


ſo that upon the tracing either of Men or Hounds, they 
are ſure not to be all in Danger at one Time ; them- 


ſelves in the mean time not eaſy to be track d, by reaſon 
of the various Windings and Turnings which they make, 


and at length, by giving a large Leap diſcontinue the 
Print of their Feet, and ſo betake themſelves to their 

A Bear, when ſhe perceives her ſelf overgrown with 
Fat, before ſhe grows ſtiff and unweildy, cleanſes the 
Place where ſhe intends to conceal her (elf, and in her 
Paſſage thither, lifts up her Paws as high as ſhe can, 
and treads upon the Ground with the Top of her Toes, 
and at length turning her ſelf upon her Back, throws 
her ſelf into her Receptacle. _ | 

Your Hinds generally calve at a Diſtance from all 

Places frequented by Fleſh-devouring Beaſts, and Stags 
when they find themſelves unweildy, through Surpluſage 
of Fleſh and Fat, get out of the Way, and hide them- 
lelves, hoping to ſecure themſelves by lurking, when 
they dare not truſt to their Heels. 0 

The Means by which the Land Hedge-hogs defen 
and guard themſelves occaſion d the Proverb, 


rs Many 


N ' * —— —— — —2— I GR aac eqs 


up the Cavity of the Pit, that the other may the mot getting u 
_ eaſily get out again. And ſome report of the Elephants her naked 


Heaven inftead of Hands. For which Reaſon they at- 
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Many fly Tricks the ſuttle Reynard knows, ochus, 


But one the Hedge-hog greater than all thoſe. 5 | 3 
For the Hedge-hog, 28 they report, when he ſpies the phant 
Fox coming. 8 5 = which 
Round as a Pine Nut, or more Sphear-like Ball, that p 
Lies with his Body paliſaded all | _— CE 
Miib pointed Thorns, which all the Fox's Slight | 3 
Can find no way to touch, much leſs to bite, "Pan 
Baut the Proviſion which the Hedge-hogs make for are to 
their young ones is much more ingenious. For when WF forth t 
Autumn comes, they creep under Vines, and ſhake of their P. 
the Grapes with their Feet; which done they roul WM reſt ang 
_ themſelves up and down, and take them up with their they he 
Prickles, fo that when they creep away again, you would | making 
think it a walking Cluſter (and this we have look d on WF ſertly ! 
and ſeen them do) after which returning to their Holes, commor 
they lay themſelves down for their young ones to feed. In the 
Their Holes have two Openings, one to the South, the ty; fon 
other to the North. So that when they perceive the A- of huma 
teration of the Air, like Pilots ſhifting their Sails, they their Be; 
ſtop up that which lies to the Wind and open the other. tion. 8 
Which a certain Perſon that liv'd at Cyzicum obſerving, dia, th. 
took upon him from thence at any Time, to tell in what they wer 
Comer the Wind would fit. . lands; n 
As for Love and Obſervance of Society joyn'd with ous than 
"Underſtanding and Prudence, Fuba produces many E. Market, 
amples of it in Elephants. For it is the utua] Practice her tor 
of the Elephant-Hunters to dig large Pits in the He- her Waſte 
phants Walks, and cover em lightly over with dry in gently 


Twigs, or other Materials; into which if any Elepaat No le 
happens to fall, the feſt fetch Wood and Stones 0 f tolian \ 


that they make Prayers to the Gods by natura! Inſtinct, WM lingly dic 
that they perform divine Ceremonies to the Sea, , Day depa 
worſhip the riſing Sun, lifting up their Prohoſcides 8 ag to 
{ MOv'd he 
Creatures the moſt beloved of any by the Gods, as Pt. came not 
tomy Philopator teſtified. For having vanquiſh'd Ant. all che w 


obus 


ochus, and being deſirous to pay a more than ordinary 


Thankſgivings for his Victory, he ſacrificd four Ele- 
phants. After which being terrify'd with a Dream, 


that prodigious Sacrifice, he ſought out ſeveral Ways to 
expiate his Offence, and among the reſt by Way of Pro- 
pitiation, he erected four Elephants of Braſs to attone 
for the four Elephants he had ſlaughter'd. . 
Examples not inferior of the obſervance of Society 
rare to be found among Lions. For the younger carry 
n forth the ſlow and aged, when they hunt abroad for 
ff MW their Prey. When the old ones are weary and tir'd, they 
ul MW reſt and ſtay for the younger that hunt on; who when 
ir they have ſeiz d upon any Thing, call to the old ones, 
d making a Noiſe like the bleating of a Calf, they pre- 


on ſertly hear, and fo meeting all together, they feed in 


es common upon the Prey. 


d, | In the Amours of many Animals there is much varie- 
he ty; ſome are furious and mad; others obſerve a kind 
of human Decency, and tricking of themſelves to ſet off 
cy. MW their Beauty, not without a courtly kind of Converſa- 
er. tion, Such was the Amour of the Elephant at Alexan- 
ng: driz, that rival'd Ariſtopbanes the Grammarian. For 


hat they were both in Love with a Virgin that ſold Gar- 


lands; nor was the Elephant's Courtſhip leſs conſpicu- 
1th ous than the other's. For as he paſſed through the Fruit 


R- Market, he always brought her Apples, and ſtay'd with 


ice her tor ſome Time, and thruſting his Proboſcis within 


her Waſtcoat, inſtead of his Hand, took great Delight 


dry in gently feeling her Breaſts. 
unt No leſs remarkable was the Dragon in Love with the 
till WF Etolian Woman. He came to her in the Night, and 
note getting under her Garments to her very Skin, embrac'd 
ants: WF ber naked Body; and never either willingly or unwil- 
ict, Ungly did her any Harm; but always about Break of 
and Day departed ; which the Kindred of the Woman ob- 


| ſerving to be the common Cuſtom of the Dragon, re- 

mov'd her a great Way off. After that, the Dragon 

came not again for three or four Days together, being 

| all the while, as it ſeem'd, wandring about in ſearch o 
5 H 4 NR her: 
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Honour to the Deity, among many other Oblations ot 


which threatned him with the Wrath of the Deity for 
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Her: But at Length, m_ with much ado found her 
out, he did not approach her with that Mildneſs as he 


was wont to do, but after a rougher manner; with the | 
Folds of his Body having firſt bound her Hands and 
Arms, with the End of his Tail he laſh'd the Calves ot 
her Legs ; expreſling thereby a gentle and loving An- I 
ger, which had more in it of indulgent Expoſtulation Þ 


than Puniſhment. 


Iſay nothing of a Gooſe in Feypt in Love with a Boy; Y 
vor of the Ram in Love with Glauce that play'd on the 
Harp; for the Story is in all People's Mouths : And be- 3 
fides, I am apt to think you are ſatiated with Exam: 2 


ples of this Nature, 


But as for Starlings, Magpies, and Parrots, that learn I 
10 Talk, and afford their Teachers ſuch a Spirit of Voice, 
ſo well temper'd and ſo adapted for Imitation, theß 
ſeem to me to patronize and defend the reſt of the 3 
Creatures, by their Talent of learning what they are 
taught; and in ſome Meaſure to teach us, that thoſe 
Creatures alſo, as well as they, partake of vocal Expreſ- 4 
fin and articulate Sound. From whence I conclude Þ 
It a moſt ridiculous Thing in them, that would compare 3 
_ theſe Creatures with a ſort of mute Animals, I mean 
the Fifh, that have not Voice enough to howl or make 
a mournful Noiſe, Whereas in the natural and untaught 
Notes of theſe Creatures, what Muſic, what a charming 
Grace do we obſerve ? To which the famous Poets, 2 
and choiceſt Singers among Men bear Teſtimony ; 8 
while they compare their ſweeteſt Odes and Poems 


to. the Singing of Swans and Melody of 9 
gales: Now in Regard there is more of Reaſon in 


teaching than in learning, we are to believe 47e, ] 


who aſſures us, That terreſtrial Animals do that like 
wiſe; in regard that Nightingales have been obſcrv' 
jůnſtructing their young ones to ſing. Of which this 


may be a ſufficient Proof, that ſuch Nightingales are ; 
known to ſing worſe, that are taken very young from 


the Neft, and depriv'd of the Education of the ole 
one. For they both learn and are taught from the 2 
_ one, not for Hire, or to get Reputation, but meet) 


; . . 1 ' I = 
out of a Delight in mixing their Notes __ : 
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the while; 3 | | | | 
Alter that Day the Magpie was altogether mute, nor 
fo much as uttering her: uſual Notes by which ſhe call'd: | 


2 
* n 
p 
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becauſe they have a greater Love for that which is ex- 


eellent and curious in the Voice, than what is profitable. 
Concerning which I have a Story to tell you, which I 
heard from ſeveral Greeks and Latins, who were eye- 


Witneſſes of the Thing. 


A certain Barber in Rome; who had a Shop right 
againſt the Temple, which is call'd the Greeks Market, 
bred in his Houſe a kind of a Prodigy of a Magpie, 
whoſe Tongue would be always going with the greateſt 


Variety imaginable, ſometimes imitating human Speech, 


ſometimes chattering her wild Notes, and ſometimes 
humoring the Sounds of Wind Inſtruments; neither 
was this by any Conftraint, but as ſhe accuſtom'd her 
ſelf, with a more than ordinary Ambition, to leave no- 
thing unſpoken, nothing that her Imitation fhould not 


maſter. | 


It happen'd a certain Perſon of the wealthier fort, 
and newly dead in the Neighbourhood, was carry'd 
forth to be buried with a: great Number of Trumpets 
before him. Now in regard it was the Cuſtom of the 
Bearers to reſt themſelves before the Barber's-ſhop, the 


Trumpeters being excellent in their Art, and withal 
commanded ſo to do, made a long ſtop, founding all 


for what ſhe wanted, inſomuch that they who before 


admir'd as they paſs'd to and fro at the Chattering and 
Prating of the Bird, now much more wonder'd at her 
ſudden Silence ; and many ſuſpe&tcd her to have been 


poyſon d by ſome that affected peculiar Skill in teach- 
ing thoſe kind of Birds. But the greateſt Number were 


of Opinion, That the Noiſe of the Trumpets had ſtu- 
pify'd her- hearing, and that by the Loſs of her hear- 
ing the Uſe of her Voice was likewiſe extinguiſn'd: 


But the Cauſe of her unuſual Silence proceeds from nei- 
ther of theſe Effects, but from her retiring to Privacy, 


by her: ſelf to exerciſe the Imitation of What ſhe had. 
heard, and to fit and: prepare her Voice as the Inſtru- 
ment. to expreſs what ſhe: had. learnt,. For: ſoon after 
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up his Head, he gaz'd about him; And then went to 


| 1 perhaps we may ſeem ridiculous, for ſignaliai 
Beafts in this manner, becauſe they learn, though * 


me came of a ſudden to ſight again, but had quitted 


all her former cuſtomary Imitations, and only ſound- lit 


ed the Muſic of the Trumpets, obſerving all the 1 
Changes and Cadences of the Harmony, with that Ex- 5 
actneſs of Time, as was not to be imagin'd :. An Argu- bes q 
nent, as J have ſaid before, of a more rational Aptneſs ang 
In thoſe Creatures to learn of themſelves, than from the WJ ge. 
 Inftruftions of a Teacher. Nor do think it properto andi 
u by in Silence one wonderful Example of the Doci- W 41, e 
ty of a Dog, of which I my ſelf was a SpeCtator at W n,,. 
Rome. This Dog belong'd to a certain Mimic, who at MW , ks 
that Time had the Management of a Farce, wherein W neſs e 
there was great Variety of Parts, which he undertook to forth 
inftruſt the Actors to perform, with ſeveral Imitations W yi1q 7 
proper for the Matters and Paſhons therein repreſented, | ſepara 
Among the reſt there was one who was to drink a W Times 
fleepy Potion, and after he had drank it, to fall into Emmet 


| a deadly Drowſineſs, and counterfeit the Actions of ¶ and une 
a dying Perſon, The Dog, who had ſtudy'd ſeveral all beſa 


of the other Geſtures and Poſtures, more diligently ob- W (411. 
ſewing this, took a Piece of Bread that was ſopt in W it is rep 
che Potion, and after he had eat it, in a ſhort Time Bird Ka 
_ counterfeited a trembling, then a ſtaggering, and after- with th 

wards a Drowſineſs in his Head: Then ftretching out Priefts 
himſelf, he lay as if he had been dead; and ſeemd W the War 
to proffer himſelf to be dray'd out of the Place ana WF Birds Then 
carry'd to Burial, as the Plot of the Play required otherwife 


| Afterwards underſtanding the Time from what was ſaid themſelve 


and ated, in the firſt Place he began gently to ſtir, 2M chen ws 
it were waking out of a profound Sleep, and lifting up TY 
his Head, he gaz'd about him : Afterwards to the 
Amazement of the Beholders, he roſe up, and lifting 


his Mafter to whom he belong'd with all the Signs dl 
Gladneſs and fawning Kindneſs, inſomuch that all the 
Spectators, and even Cæſar himſelf, for old Veſpaſis 
was preſent in Marcellus s Theatre, were taken wiv tit 
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little Reaſon, fince we find that Democritus affirms us 
to have been their Scholars in greateſt Matters. Of 
the Spider, for weaving and repairing what we tear 
or wear out, Of the Swallow, for building Houſes; 
and of the mournful Swan and Nightingale, ? 

and Imitation of their Notes. 
obſerve a threefold Practice of Phyſic, both natural 


Dogs purge themſelyes from abounding Choler, with 
a certain Sort of Graſs: The Dragon quickens the Dim- 
neſs of his Sight with Fennel, and the Bear coming 
forth of her Cave after long Emaciation, feeds upon 
wild Dragons ; for the Acrimony of that Herb opens and 


2 W Times, being overcloy'd with Food, ſhe repairs to the 


vo MW mmet-Hills, and thruſting forth her Tongue all ot 
of and unctuous, by Reaſon of the ſweet kind of Slime that 
ral all beſmears it, till it be crowded with Emmets, at length 


ob- ſwallows them down her Throat, and ſo recovers. And 
Bird call'd Ibis, in purging and cleanſing her Bowels 
the Water of which the 1b:is has drank ; For that thoſe 
Birds will not drink the Water, if it be Medicinal, or 
themſelves by Abſtinence, as Wolves and Lions, who 
their Crudities by the Warmth of one another's Bodies. 
It is reported alſo of the Tyger, that if a Kid be thrown 


another, ſhe will tear down the Cage that 


won and fellow Houſe-keeper. 


_ Arrows 
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4 1 et ' 
N 
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or ſinging 


Moreover in others we 


and inbred. For Tortoiſes make uſe of Baſil, and Wea- 
ſels eat Rue, when they have devour'd a Serpent? and 


ſeparates her Guts when clung together. At other 


it is reported that the Feyptians obſerve and imitate the 


with the briny Sea-Water. For which Reaſon, the 
Priefts, when they hallow themſelves, make Uſe of 


otherwiſe infected. Some Beaſts there are that cure 


when they are gorg'd with Fleſh, lie ſtill and digeſt. 


to her, ſhe will not eat in two Days; but growing al- 
moſt famiſh'd the third Day, if ſhe be not ſupply d with 
Holde her 
if ſhe have Strength enough ; yet all this while ſne 
vill not meddle with the firſt Kid, as being her Compa- 


More than this; the Elephants are ſaid to make Uſe 
of. Chirurgery ; for that being brought to Perſons: 
wounded, they will draw forth the Heads of Spears and 
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Arrows out of their Bodies with little Pain, and with» 
out dilacerating and mangling the Fleſh. 5 
The Cretan Goats, which by eating Dittany expel 


the Arrows ſhot into their Bodies, taught Women with 


Child to underſtand the Virtue of that Herb, fo preva- 
ent to expel the Birth. For thoſe Goats being wound- 


ed, ſeek no other Cure, but preſently ſeek out and hunt 


For Dittany. 2 


Braut theſe Things, tho' wonderful, are not ſo much to 
Be admir'd, as are thoſe Beaſts that underſtand the Uſe 


of Numbers, and will reckon on to ſuch a Proportion; 
Hke the Oxen about Suſa. For there are Oxen in that 
Place that water the King's Gardens with portable Buck- 
ets, of which the Number is fix d: For every Ox car- 


nies a hundred Buckets every Day, and more you cannot 


foree them to take or carry, would you never fo fain ; 


inſomuch that when Conſtraint has been us'd, for Ex- 


periment's ſake, nothing could make them fiir, after 
chey had carry'd their 


Memory, as Cteſias the Cnidian relates it. 


The Libyans deride the Epyptians, for the Fables 
_ which they report of the * Oryx, which, as they ſay, 
makes a great Noiſe upon the ſame Day, at the very |» 


Hour, when the Dog-ftar, which they call Sothes, riſes. 


However, this 1s. certain, Thar all their Goats, when 
chat Star riſes truly with the Sun, turn themſelves and 


Kand gazing toward the Eaſt; which is a moſt unqueſti- 
onable Argument of that Star's having finiſh'd its. 


Courſe, and chiefly acknowledg'd for ſuch, among tha 


Aſtronomer's Obſervations. 


But that my Diſcourſe may draw to a Concluſion, le: 


us add ſomething concerning the Divinity and Prophe- 


die Nature, with which our Terreſtrial Creatures are 
endu'd. Which when we conſider, we ſhall find, that 


that ſame Part of Sooth-ſaying, which is founded upon 


we Obſervation of Birds, is not. the meaneſt or mo 
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ignoble, but very ancient, and in great Eſteem. For 


the Smartneſs and intelligible Faculty of Birds, together 


with their Capability to receive all Impreſſions of Fan- 
cy, afford the Deity a Convenience to make Uſe of thoſe 
Faculties, as Inſtruments to turn them into Motion, 


into Sounds, Chirpings and Forms, ſometimes move- 
able, ſometimes fix'd, ſometimes. volatile like the 


Winds, by means of ſome of theſe ſtopping ſhort, by 
the means of others directing to their End, the Actions 


and impetuous Impulſes of Men. Therefore Euripides 
in general, calls Birds the Cryers of the Gods; and par- 


ticularly Socrates ftiles himſelf a Fellow-Servant with 
the Swans. As among Princes, Pyrrbus was pleas'd 
with the Sir-nvame of Eagle ; and Antiochus lov'd to be 
call'd Antiochus the Falcon? But they who deride Men as 


inſipid and void of Ingenuity, call them by the Names 
of Fiſh. And whereas we can produce Millions of 
Things and Accidents, which are foretold us by Land 
and flying Creatures, there is not any one ſuch Exam 
ple, that the Patrons of Water-Animals can produce in 
their Behalf ; but being all void.of hearing, perfectly 


fottiſh, and without any Sight, diſcerning or Provi- 


dence, they are all thrown apart into that ſame Place, 


unbleſt and hideous, call'd the Sea, as it were into the 
Region of the Ungodly, where the rational and intel- 
lectual Part of the Soul is extinguiſh'd ; only being ani- 
mated with ſome diminutive Portion, the loweſt that 


may be imagin'd, of a confus'd and overwhelm'd Senſe, 


ſo that they rather ſeem to palpitate than breath. . 

Heracleo. Then prepare thy ſelf, Friend Phædimus; 
after all this, tis Time to rowſe thy ſelf in the Defence 
of the Iſlanders, and others. that live by the | 
for this has. been no , frivolous Diſcourſe, but a hard- 
fought Conteſt, and a. continu'd: Piece of Rhetoric, 
that wanted only Lattices and a Pulpit to give it the 
Honour it deſery'd. 1 4 


Phedimus.. Therefore you ſee, tis plain here has. 


been foul. Play and Treachery-in the Caſe ; for a Perſon 

ber and upon Premeditation, to ſet upon us. when we 

hene Stomach.fick, and do d with our.laſt Night's. Com- 
. . gotation. 
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182 Which are the moſt Crafty, | 
potation. But there is no Way to avoid the Combat; 
Per that, being an Imitator of Pindar, it fhall never be 
ſaid of me, do 

Combats refus d, when nobly ſet upon, 

Have Virtue into deepeſt Darkneſs thrown, 


For we have leiſure enough, as having not only allow'd 
our ſelves a Vacation from Jollity and Balls, but our 
| Hounds and Horſes a Relaxation from their Labours , 8 
and withal having hung up our drag Nets and Spears, Z 
as having alſo this Day granted, for Diſputation's Sake, 
upon the Land 
| However, fear not; for I will uſe it 
_ moderately, without producing either the Opinions of 
Philoſophers, or the Fables of the Egyptians, or the Re- 
| lations either of the Indians or I os wanting Teſti- 
e good Witneſſes, 

$ 


a general Truce to all Creatures, as well 
as in the Sea, 


mony ; but ſuch as ſhall be verity'c 
fuch as have made it their Buſine 


as the Sea affords but few but what are difficult to 


be diſcern'd, as concealing the Generation and Nou- 
riſhment of moſt of her Creatures, their Antipathues, | 
and Ways of preſerving themſelves. In Reference to 
which many Acts of their Underſtanding, Memory and 


Community being unknown to us, is the Reaſon that 
we cannot be ſo copious in our Diſcourſe. Then again, 
Land-Animals, by Reaſon of their Familiarity and 
Cohabitation, being in ſome Meaſure accuftom'd to the 
Conditions of Men, become capable of their Nurtrr- 
ture, Education and Imitation; which ſweetens and 
allays all their Acerbity and Moroſeneſs, like the Mix- 
ture of Freſh-water with Sea-brine; and awakning 
that which is ſſow and diſorderly in them, inflames it 
with humane Motions. Whereas. the living of Sex 


Animals being by many Degrees. remote from the Con- 
verſe of Men, aud having nothing adventitious or that 


may be faid to be acguir'd. by Cuſtom-and Familiaritſs 


to toil upon the 
Ocean, and gave Credit to their Eyes. For to lay } 
Truth, there is not any one of thoſe Examples which ö 
are produc d from the Land, which do not confirm | 
their Hiſtories, as being manifeſted to Senſe: Where- | 
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ber ſelf 
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call'd 8 
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is altogether peculiar, genuine and unmix d with Man- 
vers, ſtrange and foreign to them; which proceeds ei- 
cher from Nature, or the Place it ſelf. For Nature re- 


ceiving and cheriſhing whatever Knowledge comes to 


ber ſell; affords it alſo to Fiſh, and makes many Eels 


tame and familiar to Men; which for that Reaſon are 


call'd Sacred, like thoſe in the River Arethuſe; ſo that 
in many Places there are Fiſh that will hear and obey 


when call'd by their Names ; as the Story goes of Cra/- 
ſus's Mallet, upon the Death of which he wept. For 


which when Domitius twitted him in theſe Words, Did 
rot you cveep avhen your Mullet died? He retorted upon 
him again, Did you bury three Wives and never wept at 


all? The Crocodiles belonging to the Priefts, not only 
know the Voices of thoſe that call them, and ſuffer 


themſelves to be ſtroak d and handl'd, but gaping, hold 
out their Teeth to be cleans'd and wip'd by the Hands 


of the Prieſts. ; 


Lately Philinus, after he had been long travelling in 
Foypt, returning to us, told us how he ſaw, in the City 


which derives its Name from Anteus, an old Woman 
fleeping by the fide of a Crocodile, upon a low ſoft Bed 
well and decently dreſs'd up. | 


In antient Hiſtories we find that when King Prolomy 
call'd the Sacred Crocodile, and that the Crocodile nei- 
ther vouchſafed to appear at his Call, nor would anſwes 
to the earneſt Expoſtulations of the Prieſts, it was look d 


upon as a Pregnoſtication of the Death of the King, 


which happen'd ſoon after. Which fhews that the 


Race of Water-Animals is. neither without a Share of 
that ineftimable Thing call'd Prophetic Signification, 


nor undeſerving thoſe Honours aſcrib'd to Land Crea- 


tures. For that about Sura, which is a Village in Lycia 


between Phellus and Myro, L have heard it credibly re- 


ported, that there are certain Perſons who make it theis 


Buſineſs to watch the Flights and Purſuits of the Fiſh, | 
and from thence by a certain Art which they have, they 


gather Predictions, as others, from the Obſervation of 
Birds, But ler theſe · Examples ſuffice to hew, that Fiffn 


are not altegether Strangers to Mankind, nor ange. 


ther void of human Affection. 
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184 Which are the moſt Crafty, 


But for a great and common Demonſtration of their 
unmixt and natural Underſtanding, we find that there is 
not any Fiſh thatſwims, unleſs they be ſuch as ſtick and | 
| cling to the Rocks, which are ſo eaſily taken by Men, 
as Aﬀes are ſeiz'd by Wolves, Bees by Black-birds, | 
Graſhoppers by Swallows, Serpents by Harts ; which 
are therefore called Elaphoi, not from their Swiftneſs, 8 
but from a Faculty which they have of drawing Ser- 


pents to them by the Force of their Breath, Or as Sheep 


call the Wolf by the Sound of their Feet; or as the Pan- 
ther allures to her Paws both Apes and other Creatures, 
by the fragrant Smell of her Body. But fo ſuſpicious is 
the Senſe of all Water-Animals, and fo watchful are 
they to avoid all Baits and Treacheries againſt them, by 
Reaſon of their extraordinary Cunning, that Fiſhing 2 
thereby becomes no eaſy, or ſingle Labour, but a Toil 
that requires various Inſtruments, and many Tricks of 
humane Cunning and Deceit; and this is apparent from 
Examples near at hand: For no Man deſires an Augling- 
Rod too thick, tho' ſtrong enough to hold againſt the 
_ Twitches of the'Fiſh when taken; but rather they re- 
quire it ſlender, leſt by caſting too great a Shadow upon 
the Water, they ſhould frighten the ſuſpicious Creature. 
In the next Place, they never knit too many Knots in 
the Line, but make it as ſmooth as may be, for thac Þ 
would too much difcover the Deceit ? and then for the 
Hairs which are next the Hook, they endeavout to get 
the whiteſt they can meet with; for ſo, by Reaſon of 
the Likeneſs of Colour, they lye the more eaſily con- 


cealed in the Water. Therefore ſome there are, who 
-expounding the following Verſes-of Homer, 

This to the- Bottom quickly ſinks, like Lead, 

And drawing down the Curls of the Bull's Head, 
Mpbile thus the ſecret Baits concealed lie, | 
Makes deadly. Havock 'mong the ravenaus Fry: 


believe that the Ancients made Uſe of Bulls Hair for | 
their Lines with which they angl'd+; alledging that | 


Teras then ſignify'd Hair, from whence Keiraſthat to be 
ſhav'd;. and Tera; ſhaving; and that. Kereplaſtes in 
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Mater or Land Animals? 185 
Archi lochus, fignify'd a Barber. But this is an Error. 


For they made Uſe of Horſe-Hair, more eſpecially that 


of Stone-Horſes. For Mares by moiſtning their Tails 
with their Urine, render the Hair weak and brittle. 
Tho' Ariſtotle will not allow any Thing to be ſaid in all 
this, that ſhew'd any ſuch extraordinary Subtilty in Men. 


Only he ſays, that the lower Piece of the Line was for- 


tify'd with a little hollow Piece of Horn, which the 
Fiſh ſwallow'd before they could come at any Thing 


elſe. Moreover, that they made Uſe of round Hooks. b 


to catch Mullets and Tunies, in regard they had but 
ſmall Mouths, for that they were afraid of a ſtrait 
Hook. He alſo further ſays, that the Mullet many 


Times ſuſpecting the round Hook, will ſwim round 
about it, flapping the Bait with his Tail, and then turn- 


ing round, ſecures to himſelf ſo much as he has broken 
off. 


Or if he cannot do that, he ſhuts his Mouth cloſe, 
and with the Extremities of his Lips, nibbles off ſome 


part of the Bait. 


The Fiſh call'd Labrax behaves himſelf more ſtoutly 1 
than the Elephant; for when he perceives himſelf 
ſtruck with the Hook, without Aſſiſtance he ſets himſelf 


at Liberty, widening the Wound by flinging his Head 


to and fro, and enduring the painful Twingings of the 


Hook, *till he have freed himfelf from it with the Loſs 
of his Fleſh. The Sea-Fox, or the Fiſh call'd Alopex, 


ſeldom bites, but avoids the Deceit; for if he chance 


to be taken, preſently turns the Infide of his Body out- 
ward, For by Reaſon of the Strength and Moiſture of 
his Body, he has a peculiar Faculty to turn it fo, that 
the Inſide coming to be outermoſt, the Hook falls off. 
Theſe Things demonſtrate Underſtanding, and a ſubtle 
_ extraordinary Uſe of it in the Nick and Juncture of 
ime. | | : : | 


Other Examples there are, which ſhew not only this 


lame Underſtanding and Knowledge, but the Communi- 
ty and mutual Affection of Fiſh. Thus if one Scate 


happen to ſwallow the Hook, all the reſt of the Scates 


that are in the ſame Shoal, preſently croud together, 


aud bite the Line in Pieces, The fame Scates, it any of 


their 
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186 Which are the moſt Crafty, 


their Companions fall into the Net, give the Priſoners 


their Tails to take hold of with their Teeth ; and fo 
draw them forth by main Force. 

But the Fiſh call'd Anthie with far more Courage 
aſſiſt their Fellows in Diſtreſs. For getting under the 


Meſhes with their Backs, and ſetting up their Finns, 


they never leave till they have ſaw'd them in two. 
Now we know no Land-Animal that will aſſiſt and 
defend his Kind in Danger ; neither the Bear, nor the 


wild Boar, nor the Leena, nor the Panther; true it 
is, that when they are in Herds together, they will 
gather into a Circle, and defend each other in com- 
mon; but no ſingle Land-Animal either knows or 


cares to aſſiſt a fingle Companion, but flies and ſhifts 
for himſelf as far oft as he can, from the Beaſt that is 
wounded and lies a dying. For as for that ſame Story 


of Elephants filling up the Ditches with Heaps of ad- 3 
joyning Materials, whether Wood or Earth, for the 
unfortunate Elephant the more eaſily to get up again, 1 


it is ſo extreamly uncouth and foreign to us, as if we 


were bound to believe F#ba's Books by Virtue of a 


Royal Edict. However if it were true, it does but 
ſerve to ſhew that many of the Marine Creatures are 
mothing inferior in Underſtanding and Community to 


the moſt intelligent of the Land-Animals. But as for 2 


theit mutual Society, we ſhall diſcourſe apart of that 
by it ſelf. JV 8 

Now the Fiſhermen obſerving how that moſt Fiſh 
avoided the Caſts of their Hooks, by Cunning, or by 
ſtriving with the Tackling, betook themſelves to Force, 
like the Perſian Hunters, making Uſe of Nets, that there 
might be no Eſcape for thoſe that were caught either by 


the Help of Reaſon or Subtilty. Thus Mullets and the f 


Fi ſn call'd Fulides are taken with Sweep Nets and Drag- 
Nets, as are alſo ſeveral other Sorts of Fiſh call'd Mer. 
muri, Sargi, Gobii and Labraces ; thoſe that are call'd 
Caſting-Nets, catch the Mullet, the Gilthead and the 
Scorpion-Fiſh ; and therefore Homer calls this Sort of 
Fiſhing with Nets, Panagra, or the All-ſweeper. And yet 


there are ſome Fiſh that are too cunning-for theſe Nets 
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Water or Land Animals? 187 
Thus the Labrax or ack, perceiving the drawing of 
the Sweep-Net, with the Force of his Body beats a hol 
low Place in the Mud, where he Jays himſelf cloſe till 
the Net be gone over him. 75755 
But as for the Dolphin, when he finds himſelf taken, 
and in the Midſt of the Net, he remains there without 
being in the leaſt . e but falls to with a great 
deal of Joy, and feaſts upon the numerous Fry within 
the Meſhes ; but ſo ſoon as he comes near the Shore, 
he bites his Way through the Net with his Teeth and 
ſwims away. Or if he chance to be taken, the Fiſher- 
men do him no other Harm the firſt Time, but only ſow 
a Sort of large Bulruſhes to the finny Crown upon his 
Head, and fo let him go. If they take him a ſecond 
Time, they puniſh him with Stripes, well knowing him 
again by the Prints of the Needle. But that rarely hap- 
pens. For having got his Pardon the firſt Time, for 
the moſt Part of them, they acknowledge the Favour, 
and abſtain from Spoil for the future. © 
Moreover, among the many Examples that make 
evident the Warineſs of Fiſh in avoiding the Deceits 
and Craft of the Fiſhermen ; it would not be conve- 
nient to paſs by that of the Cuitle-Fiſp. For this Fiſh 
carrying in that Part of his Head which is near his 
Neck call'd his Noſe, a certain black and inky Sort of 
Liquor, ſo ſoon as he perceives himſelf diſcover'd, 
throws that Liquor forth, and darkens all the Water 
round about him, in ſuch a Manner that the Fiſner- man 
loling Sight vf him, by that Means he makes his Eſcape; 
imitating therein Homer's Deities, who when they had 
a Mind to ſave any of their Heroes, hid them in an 
Azure Cloud; but of this enough. | 
Now for the extraordinary Subtilty of Fiſh in hunting 
and catching their own Prey, we ſhall meet with ſeve- 
rl Examples of it in ſeveral Fiſh. Particularly the 
Star-fſh, underſtanding his own Nature to be ſuch, that 
whatever he touches diſſolves and liquefies, readily 
offers his Body, and permits himſelf to be touch'd by 


all that come near him. 
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1 9 Mpyich are the moſt Crafty, 

Vou know your ſelf the Property of the Torpedo or 
Cramp-fiſh, which not only benumbs all thoſe that touch 
it, but alſo ſtrikes a Numbneſs through the very Net in- 


to the Hands of them that go about to take him. And 


ſome that have had greater Experience of this Fiſh, re- 


port, that if it happen to fall alive upon the Land, they | 
that pour Water upon it, fhall preſently perceive a } 
Numbneſs ſeizing upon their Hands, and ſtupify ing their 
Feeling, through the Water affected with the Quality | 
of the Fiſh. And therefore having an innate Senſe ot 
this Faculty, it never makes any Reſiſtance againſt any | 
Thing, nor ever is it in Danger. Only ſwimming circu- 
| larly about his Prey, ſhoots forth the Effluviums of his 
Nature like ſo many Darts, and firſt infects the Water, 
then the Fiſh through the Water, which is neither able 
to defend it ſelf, nor to eſcape, being, as it were, held | 


in Chains, and frozen u 


IT be Fiſher-man is well known to many, who has his 
Name given him from his Manner of catching Eifh ; | 
whoſe Art, as Ariſtotle writes, the Cuttle-Fiſh makes Uſe | 


of, for he lets down, like a Line, a certain Curl which 
Nature has given him, ſo order'd as to let it run out at 
length, or draw it to him again, as he ſees Occaſion, 
This, when he ſees any of the leſſer Fiſh approach, he 


offers them to bite, and then by Degrees pulls the Cuil 


nearer and nearer by Virtue of the Bait, till he has 
drawn his Prey within the Reach of his Month. And 
as for the Polypas's changing his Colour, Pindar has 
made it famous in theſe Words, 5 | 


In any City may that Man expoſe 
His Safety, who ævell knows 
Lite Sea-bred Palypus to range, 
And vary Colour upon every Change. 


In like Manner Theognis, RE 
Change Manners <vith thy Friends, oferving ibu 
The many colour d, cunning Polypus; _ 
Who let him ſtick to <vhatſcever Rock, 
Of the ſame Colour does his Body look, 
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Tis true the Chameleon changes Colour, not out of any 


| deſign, or to conceal himſelf, but out of Fear, being 
naturally timorous, and trembling at every. Noiſe he 
hears: And this is occaſion'd by the extraordinary a- 
bundance of Breath which he enjoys, as T. heophraſtus | 


affirms. For the whole Body of this Creature wants 
but little of being nothing elſe but Lang: which de- 
monſtrates him to be full of Spirits, and conſequently 


apt to change. But this ſame Change of the Polypus is 


no product of any Affection of the Mind, but a kind of 
Action. For he changes on purpoſe, making uſe of 
this Artifice to eſcape what he fears, and to get the 
Food which he lives by. For by Fraud he takes thoſe 


things that never avoid him, and avoids thoſe things 


that paſs him by, without taking any notice of him. 


that he is afraid of the Lamprey and Conger, is certain: 
For by theſe he is ill treated, not being able to return 


neſs affords no help againſt Roughneſs : But when the 


ciſitude of avoiding and purſuing one another, has 
Subtlity and Underſtanding. 
Then again we have heard Ariftotimus relating how 
the Land Hedge-hog had a Perception of the riſing of 
the Wind, and praifing the Trigonal Flight of Cranes. 


| but for my part, I produce no particular Hedgehog of 


Cyzicum or Byzantium, but all the Sea Hedge-hogs in ge- 
| teral, who when they perceive a Storm coming, ballaſt 


| themſelves with little Stones, leſt they ſhould be over- 


turn d by reaſon of their Lightneſs, or carry'd away by 
me Rowling of the Waves, which they prevent by the 
Veight of their little Stones. - 


On the other ſide, the Cranes Order in their Flight 


againſt the Wind is not of hoy hots But this is a gene- 


al Notion among all Fiſh, that-they always ſwim againſt 


For that he devours his own Curles, is an Untruth ; but 


them any Injury, by reaſon of their being ſo ſlippery ; 
tho on the other fide the Lobfter having once got them 
within his Claws, holds them with Eaſe : For Slender- 


Polypus comes to thruſt his Horns into the Body of the 
Lobſter, then alſo the Lobſter dics. And this ſame Vi- 


Nature infus'd into them on purpoſe to exerciſe their 
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190 Which are the moſt Crafiy, 
the Waves and the Tide, and always take care left the 
Wind being in their Tails, ſhould force their Finns 
from their Backs, and leave their naked Bodies expos'd 


to the Cold and other Inconveniencies ; and therefore 
they ftill oppoſe the Prows of their Bodies againſt the | 
Waves. For that while they thus cleave the Waves at 
the top, the Sea keeps their Finns cloſe, and lightly 
flowing over the Superficies of their Bodies, becomes 
leſs burdenſome, beſides that it ſuffers not their Scales to 


_ riſe. 


which do not lie next the Tail, as in other Fiſh, 


and Solſtices, that they 


till the Vernal Aquinox. 
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they alſo ceaſe to live. 


the ſame thing is reported of the Tunies for the ſame 
7 ͤ b 

knowledge of the Mutations of the Sun, of which 4 
| Potle gives Teſtimony, let me now relate their Skill in 
"Arithmetic ; but firſt of all, their Knowledge in Op- 


tics, of which Æſcbilus ſeems not to have been alto 2 


4 


This, I ſay, is common to all Fiſh, except that Fiſh Þ 

which is call'd Flops ; which, as they report, always ? 
| ſwims with the Wind and Tide, not minding the Ere- 
tion or opening of the Scales, the Commiſſures of 


Moreover, the Tuny is fo ſenſible of the Æquinores 
teach even Men themſelves 3 
without the help of any Aſtrological Table. For where 
the Winter Tropics overtake them, there they remain ? 


As for that ſame Artifice of the Cranes, that keep 

_ themſelves waking by clutching a Stone in their Claws, | 
how much more cunningly done is that of the Dolphin; 
for whom it is not lawful to ftand ſtill, or to be out of 
Motion : For it is the Nature of the Dolphins to be } 
always in Motion; ſo that when they ceaſe to move, | 
And therefore when Sleep 
ſeizes them, they raiſe their Bodies to the Superficies of 
the Sea, and fo ſinking down again with their Belles | 
upward, are carry'd along with the Tide till they touch | 
in the Shoar. Waken'd in that manner, with an 

| impetuous Noiſe they mount upward again, deſigning | 
thus a kind of Reſt fill intermix'd with Motion. And | 


Having thus concluded their Mathematical Fore- 
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Mater or Land Animals? 19 
ther ignorant. For theſe are his Words, 
Caſting a Squint-eye, like the Tuny. 
For Tunies ſeem to be dim-ſighted of one Eye: And 
therefore they fling themſelves into the Water, ſo as to 
have the Land upon the Right Hand ; and go a-ſhoar, 
ſo as to have it upon the Left: Prudently committing 
the Care of their Bodies tothe beſt Elbe 
But wanting Arithmetic, in order to the Preſervati- 
on of mutual Love and Society one with another, they 
arrive in ſuch a manner to the Perfection of that Sci- 
ence, that in regard they are extreamly deſirous to enjoy 
the Society of each other, they always make up their 
whole Fry into the Form of a Cube, and make a Solid 
of the whole Number, confiſting of ſix equal Planes: 
And then they ſwim in ſuch Order as to obſerve a due 
Pleſium on both fides. So then if the Obſerver of the 
Tunies does but exactly take the Number of the Plane, 
he knows the whole Number of the Shole ; well know- 
ing that the Depth is equal to the Breadth and Length. 
The Fiſh Amie, which are another ſort of Tunies, are 
ſo call'd, becauſe they ſwim in Sholes, as alſo the Pela- 
Mi er Summer Whiting. 
As for the reſt that are ſeen to ſwim in Sholes, and 
to obſerve a mutual Society, their Number is not to be 
expreſs d: And therefore let us proceed to thoſe that 
oblerve a kind of private and particular Society one 
with another. Among which is the Pynnotberas of 2 
fippus, being a certain Fiſh that diligently obſerves and 
watches the Fiſh call'd the Nacre, upon which he has 
expended ſo much Ink, that he gives it the Precedency 
in all his Books, both Phyſical and Ethical. For Chry= 
ſppus never knew the Spongother, or elſe he paſs'd it over 
out of Negligence.  _ EO noe 5 
The Pinnother is ſo call'd, from watching the ſhe Fiſh 
call'd Pinna or the Nacre, and in ſhape reſembles a 
Cab, and cohabiting within the Nacre, watches the 
opening of his Shell, and then going forth, ſtays by the 
open'd and gaping Shell, till he light upon ſome little 
Fil which he is able to conquer. Then entring 3 15 
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Shell again, he nips the Fleſh of the Nacre, to give 


him notice to ſhut his Shell; which being done, they 
feed together within the Fortification upon the common 
Prey. e | 1 55 


© The Spunge is govern'd by a certain little Creature 


more like a Spider than a Crab. For the Spunge wants 
neither Senſe nor Blood ; but growing to the Stones as 
many other things do, has a peculiar Motion from it 

ſelf, and to it ſelf, which nevertheleſs ſtands in need as 


it were of a Monitor or Inſtructor. For being otherwiſe | 


of a Subſtance looſe and open, and fall of Holes and 


HFollowneſs, by reaſon of the Sloth and Stupidity of it, 2 
the Spunge- watcher aſſiſts to give notice when any thing : 
of Food enters the Cavities of it, at what time the 


Spunge contradts it ſelf, and falls to feeding. 


But if a Man approach and touch it, being nipp'd and 
admoniſh'd by the Spunge-watcher, it ſeems to {ſhudder Þ 
and ſhut up the Body of it, cloſing and condenſing it in 
ſuch a manner, as makes it no eaſie thing to cut it from } 


the Place where it grows. 


The Purple Shell-#ſh alſo, call'd Prophyra, cluſtring to- 
ether in a kind of mutual Society, build up little Comb» | 
or themſelves like Bees, wherein they are ſaid to gene- 
rate: andculling out the choiceſt Subſtance of the Moſs | 
and Sea-weed that ftick to their Shells, they ſeem to be | 
in a circular Commons among themſelves, feeding out- 


- wardly the one upon the others Nouri ſhment. 


But why ſhould we admire Society in theſe Creatures, 
when the moſt ſavage and moſt unſociable of all Crea- 
_ tures which either Lakes, Rivers, or the Ocean nou- | 

riſhes, the Crocodile ſhews himſelf the moſt Sociable | 


and Grateful of Water-Monfters in the Banquets which 


he beſtows upon the Trochilus + For the Trochilu is 3 | 


ſort of Water-Fowl, and he guards and watches oer 


the Crocodile, not as one that feeds at his Table, but 


lives upon his Scraps and Leavings only. For when th 


Bird obſerves the Crocodile aſleep, and the Ichneumes | 
arm'd with Mud and Dirt ready to affail him; he ne, 
ver leaves crying and pecking him with his Beak, till 


he rouſe the drowſy Monſter, In return of which the 
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Crocodile is ſo tame and gentle towards this Bird, that 
he permits him to enter his yawning Chaps, and is 
pleas'd with his pecking out and cleanſing away with 
his Beak, the Remainders of the devour'd Fleſh that 
ſticks between his Teeth. And when the Monſter has 
an Inclination to {hut his Month, he gives the Bird No- 
tice by a gentle lowering of his Jaw, nor will he cloſe 
his Chaps till he finds that the Bird is lown away. The 
| Fiſh which the Greeks call Hegemon, or the Captain or 
reader, is a ſmall Fiſh, in Bigneſs and Shape not much 
| IF unlike a Myiting, but by Reaſon of the Roughneſs of his 
. IF Scales, is ſaid to reſemble a Bird when ſhe ſhakes her 
, 2 feathers. This Fiſh always keeps Company with the 
e huge Whales, and ſwims before them to direct their 
Courſe, leaſt they ſhould bruiſe themſelves upon the 
4 hallo ws, or fall into any marſhy Place, or narrow Haven, 
x MF whence he could not eaſily get out again. Therefore 
in the Whale follows him, as the Ship follows the Helm, 
m directing his Courſe with Confidence. All other Things 
whatever, whether Skiff, whether Beaſt or Stone, that 
chance to light into the gaping Gulph of the Whale's 
Mouth, immediately periſh, being ſwallow'd by the _ 
Monſter ; but acknowledging his Conductor, he re- 
ceives him and lodges him like an Anchor, ſafely in 
his Jaws. There he fleeps, and all the while he takes 
bis Reſt, the Whale lies ſtill, and when his Guide comes 
torth again, the Whale proceeds, never forſaking him 
Night or Day; or if he wander without his Leader, 
the Monſter ſhipwrecks, like a Veſſe! caſt upon 2 
Rock, without a Helm. And this we ſaw not far 
from Anticyra, where they report, that in former Times 
{Whale being caſt, and putrifying, caus'd a Peſti- 
. FFF Eg ro | „ 
Is it worth while then to compare the Obſervations 
of Community and Aſſociation, with thoſe Sympathies 


64's 2410 
1. 


vhich Ariſtotle relates between Foxes and Serpents, be- AM 
cule the Eagle is an Enemy to both? Or of the Horn- __ 
Vwls with Horſes, whoſe Dung they love to ſcrape W 
bout the Field and neſtle in? For my P ſerve li 

out the Field and neſtle in? For my Part, I obſerve 0 
ſuch Care of one another in Bees and Emmets, which the 


* 
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by Reaſon of their Multitude, carry on and perfect 
their Work in common, but have no particular Care or 
Conſideration one of another. Rather we ſhall obſerve 
this Difference more evidently, if we direct our Diſ- 
courſes upon the moſt antient and greateſt Works of com- 
mon Society, which are the Works of Generation and 

Procreation of Offspring. For in the firſt Place, thoſe 
Fiſh that frequent the Shores next adjoyning to vaſt 


Lakes or great Rivers, when they are near their Time 
of bringing forth, retire up into thoſe Places, ſeeking Þ 
the freſh- waters which are more gentle and void of Brine. 3 
For Tranquillity is moſt convenient for ſuch as bring forth, 
and there is moſt Safety in Rivers and Lakes for their 
oung ones, as being freeſt from the devouring Mon- 

ſters of the Sea. Which is the Reaſon that there is 
the greateſt Plenty of Fiſh about the Euxine Sea, where 

there are no Whales, but either ſmall Sea-Calves, or lit- 
tle Dolphins. Beſides, the Mixture of Rivers, many 

in Number, and thoſe very large, that fall into the 
Pontus, make the Mixture more kindly and proper tor 
breeding and bringing forth. And that is moſt won- 
derful which is reported of the Anthias, which Homer 
ſh, though ſome interpret Sacred to 

ſignify great in that Place, as we call a certain great Bone 


Calls the Sacred Fi 


Os ſacrum, and the Epilepſie, being a great Diſeaſe, the 
| Sacred Diſeaſe, though others interpret that to be ſacred, Þ 
which ought not to be touched, as being dedicated to 
holy Uſe. And Eratofthenes ſeems to take the Giltlead, 
| fo call'd from the Golden Hair about his Eyes, for the 
Sacred Fiſh ; though many believe it to be the EIA or | 
Trout, from her Golden Scales; a Fiſh ſeldom ſeen, and | 
difficult to be caught; yet many Times it appears in 
the Rivers of Pampbylia. So they that catch them ate 
| crovn'd, and their Boats are alſo adorn'd with Garlands, | 
and as they paſs along are receiv'd and honour'd with | 
lo d Shouts, and clapping of Hands. However it be, 
m & People take Anthias to be a Sacred Fiſh, becauſe 
thu vhere the Anthias appears, there are no Sea-mon 
ſters, but the Spunge-cutters dive boldly, and the Fiſh} 


asfealefly ſpawn, as having a Pledge for their Securit, | 
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And the Reaſon is twofold, either becauſe the Sea-mon- 
ſters dread the Anthias, as Elephants dread a Hog, and 
Lions a Cock, or elſe it is a Sign that there are no Sea- 
monſters in thoſe Places, which the A4nthias knows and 
obſerves, as being an intelligent Fiſh, endu'd with Senſe 
and a good Memory. | . 


Then again, the Care of their Young is common to 
both Sexes. For the Males never devour their Offspring; 
but remain and abide conſtantly by the Spawn, pro- 
tecting it with a diligent Watchfulneſs, as Ariffotle re- 
lates; and thoſe that accompany the Females moiſten 


the Spawn with a ſmall Quantity of milky Seed ; for 
that otherwiſe the Spawn will not grow, but remains 
imperfect, and never arrives at the due Proportion. Par- 


ticularly the Fiſh call'd Phycides, Moles or Lepos, make 
themſelves Neſts in the Sea-weed to preſerve their 


Spawn from the Waves. 


Bur the Love of the Lamprey, or Pout-Eel, toward her 


young ones is beyond the Affection and Clemency of 


any the tameſt of Creatures; for they lay an Egg, 


which being hatch'd, they nouriſh and carry them 
about not outwardly, but within their own Bowels, as 


if they could not breed their young without a ſecond 


Birth * 


them forth again, and teach them to ſwim cloſe by them- 
ſelves, then reſume them again through their Mouths 


into their Bellies, and afford them Nour:ſhment and ſafe 


Retirement in their Bodies, till they are able to ſnift 
for themſelves. | 55 | 5 
No leſs admirable is the Care of the Tortoiſe, as to 
the bringing forth and preſerving her Young. . For ſhe 
retires out of the Sea to lay, but not being able to ſtay 
long upon the Land, ſhe hides her Eggs-in the Sand, 
covering them over gently with the lighteſt of the Gra- 
vel, and when ſhe has thus ſufficiently and aſſuredly 


conceal'd them, ſome report, that ſhe marks and ſtreaks 
the Place with her Feet, that ſhe may be able to know 


it again; others affirm, that the Female being driven 


avay by the Male, leaves her particular Marks and Sig- 


12 naturez 
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When the young ones are ſomewhat grown, they put 
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natures behind her. However it be, this is moſt won- 
derful that after an Obſervation of forty Days (for 
in ſo many the Eggs come to break) ſhe returns, and 


knowing where the Treaſure lies, as well as any Man 


underſtands where he hides his Gold, ſhe opens them 
with great Joy and Alacrity, _ 0 


Many Obſervations like to theſe are made of the 


Crocodile. But the Superſtition of the Place will not 
| ow a Man to dive inch the Reaſon of the Caules ; 
In Regard the Foreknowledge of this Creature is im- 
ated more to Divinity than Reaſon. For neither 
| Farther nor nearer, but juſt ſo far as Nilus that Year 


will increaſe and cover the Land, thither ſhe goes forth 


d lays her Eggs : Which the Country-men finding, 
ne able to tel 3 another how far the River will 


over- flow that Year, ſo truly does that Animal meaſure 


for her ſelf, that tho' ſhe live in the Water, ſhe may 
lay her Eggs dry. But the young ones being hatch'd, 
which ſoever of them, ſo ſoon as they are come to Life, 
| does not ſeize whatever comes next, either upon a Flie, 

or a Worm, or a Straw, or a Tuft of Graſs with his 


Mouth, the Dam preſently tears him to Pieces with her : 


Teeth. But thoſe that are fierce and active, ſhe loves 
and cheriſhes; according to the Judgment of the w1- 
ſeſt Men, imparting her Affection by the Rules of Judg- 
ment, not the Sway of Paſſion. EY 
The Sea-calves alſo bring forth upon the dry Lands ; 
but then fetching out their young ones by Degrees, 


ly lead them out again ; and this they often do, till 
2 es © 5 . | 

8 Too when they couple, uſe a certain croaking Invi- 
tation, which is commonly call'd Ololygon; and when 
the Male has thus entic'd the Female, they abide toge- 
ther all Night. For in the Water they cannot, and f 
the Day time they are afraid to engender upon the Lan ? 
which in the Night time they do without Controu!: 
At other Times they croak more ſhrill and loud, an 
then it is a Sign of Rain, and holds among the moſt _— 
ted Prognoſtics of wet Weather, 


| _—_ give them a Taſte of the Sea-water, and prefent- | 
ea 


Cuſtom has made them bold, and brought them to love 
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But what Abſurdity, deareſt Neptune, would this 


Paſſion of mine lead me into; how ridiculous ſhould I 
appear, if trifling among Sea-calves and Frogs, I ſhould 


omit one of the Marine Animals, the wiſ-ft and moſf 


belov'd by the Gods ? For what Nightingales are to be 


compar'd with the Halcyon for Muſic, or who will 


preſume to prefer the Swallow's Induſtry, the Gentleneſs 


of the Dove, or the Art and Curioſity of the Bees, to 
thoſe Virtaes a crib'd to the Halcyon ? One Hand, as 


Hiſtory tells us, in Love with Latona's Birth, receiv'd 


and entertain'd her. But when the Halcyon brings 
forth about the Winter Tropic, the whole Ocean re- 
mains calm and undiſturb'd without the Wrinkle of a 
Wave. So that there is not any other Creature for 


— —-- > 


which Man has fo great an Affection ſeeing that for 
her Sake forſeyen Days and ſeven Nights together, in the 


Depth of Winter, they fail without fear of Shipwreck, 


and make their Voyages upon the Sea, with greater 
Safety than they travel upon the Land. Eons 
But if it be requir'd that we ſhould make a brief Re- 
cital of her particular Virtues, ſhe is ſo-great an Exam- 
ple of Conjugal Affection, that ſhe does not keep Com- 
pany with her Mate for a ſingle Seaſon, but for whole 
Years. together; and that not for Wantonneſs, for ſhe 
never couples but with her own, but out of Affection and 


Friendſhip, Jike a truly virtuous marry'd Wife. And 


when her Mate through Age becomes infirm, and not 
able to bear her Company, the takes Care of him, and 
feeds aud carries him about in his old Age, never forſa- 
king nor leaving him alone, but taking him upon her 
Shoulders, carries him from Place to Place, never aban- 
doning him till Death  _ | „ 
As to her Affection towards her young ones, and Care 
Fe their Preſervation, ſo ſoon as ſhe perceives her ſelf 
near the Time of her bringing forth, ſhe preſently be- 
takes her ſelf to the making of her Neſt. For the build- 
ing of which, ſhe neither makes Uſe of Mud'and Dirt, 
nor props it up with Walls and Rafters, like the Swal- _ 
lows, nor does ſhe weary ſeveral Members of her Body, 
ke the Bees that employ their whole Strength to com 


poleat 
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eat their Labour, and when they open their Cells, toil 
together in a narrow Compaſs to divide their Apart- 


ments. For the Halcyon having but one ſingle Inſtru- 


ment, one ſingle Tool, which is her Bill, nor any other 


Help to aſſiſt her in Labour and her Care of her young 


ones, what a wonderful Maſter-piece of Workmanſhip 
does ſhe erect? Inſomuch that it is a difficult Thing for 


them that have not well conſider'd it, to believe rheir 


Eye-ſight ; her Workmanſhip ſeeming rather the Art 


| of a Shipwxight, than of a common Builder; of all 
Inventions being the only Form not to be over-whelm'd 


and waſh'd by the Waves. To this Purpoſe ſhe gathers 
them together, ſome ſtrait, others oblique, like the 
Woof in the Loom, the Thorns of the Sea-Needle, and 
wiſts and binds where the Thread and Yarn are inter- 
woven ore within another, till ſhe has fram'd a Neſt 


round and oblong, reſembling the uſual Fiſher-boats. 
e launches into the Sea, 


This when ſhe has finiſh'd, 
where the Waves beating gently upon it, direct to re. 
form what is amiſs, by conſolidating the looſe and ill 


compadted Parts, where the Water has forc'd any En- 
trance: Inſomuch that at length ſhe faſtens and ſtrength- 
ens what ſhe has put together in ſuch a manner, that it 
3s not to be broken or pierc'd either by Stones or Steel. 
Nor is the Symmetry and Form of the Infide and Cavi- 
xy of the Neſt leſs to be admir'd. For it is fo contriv'd W 
as only to receive her ſelf ; the Entrance into it not be- 
ing to be found by any other Creature; nor can the Sea 
it ſelf find a Way into it. I am apt to believe that 
none of you ever ſaw this Neſt. But for my own Pan, 
that have often ſeen and handled one of them, I may 


"ately fay, that I i 
In Delos Temple near Apollo's Shrine, 
Something like this, a Fabric moſt Divine, 


have ſeen: That is to ſay, the horned Altar, celebrated I 
for one of the ſeven Wonders of the World, which 
without the Help of Parget, Glue, Soder, Paſte, or aun? 
other binding, is only fram'd of Horns that grew on che 
| right fide of the Head of the Beaſt, EY 4 
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I what muſical, and an Iſlander, while mildly I deride 


Apollo may not be called Triglobus, 


_ 2 Iſe haw he came to fall into 
that Venus is call'd the Mullet- Pro- — Diſcvarſe, «nd fo leap 
* « . * ; * | 
tefrix; for which Reaſon ſhe is ho- J Lal. 
nour'd with Temples adjoyning to 


breeds in the Sea; and you know the Muller is in great 
Myſteries ; moreover that the Prieſteſs of Juno at Argos 


abſtains from the ſame Fiſh ; and the Reaſon is becauſe 
the Mullets kill and deſtroy the Sea-hair, which is per- 


ly dedicated to Diana Dictynna, fo call'd from Di&is 


which Apollo has peculiarly choſen for himſelf, was firſt 
of all inhabited by Cretans, having a Dolphin for their 


another Shape (as the Mythbologiſts dream) but ſending 
a Dolphin to direct them in their Courſe, the Dolphin 


who were ſent to Sinope by Ptolomy Soter, to fetch from 


upon their right Hands, while they were thus wandring 
and out of their Courſe, a Dolphin appear'd before the 


Q@ 
Go | 
8 "To 


3 Roads, till by his good Guidance and leading them, he 
mich AF * length brought the whole Fleet to Cyrrba. There, 
any when they came to offer the uſual Sacrifices for their 
% a ff landing, they came to underſtand, that of two 


of Pluto and carry it along wb them ; But as for that 
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Now may the Deity be propitious to one that is ſome- 


the Queſtions which thoſe Scoffers put, wherefore 


or the Mullet-ſhooter, when we find This Place in all deſęcive: 


the Sea, and ſacred Rights; and certain it is, that ſhe 
is difpleas'd when any Mullet is kill'd, Therefore at 
Laptis the Prieſts. of Neptune never eat any Thing that 


Veneration among the Profeſſors of the Eleuſinian 


nicious to Man; and therefore they ſpare thoſe Crea- 
tures that are kind and beneficial to him. Then again, 
we find among the Greeks, Temples and Altars frequent- 


a Net, and Delphinian Apollo. And that ſame Place 
Leader. For the Deity did not ſwim before his Army in 
brought them to Cirrha. Story alſo tells us, that they 
thence Serapis and Bacchus, being driven by contrary 
Winds upon the Coaſt of Malta, having the Peloponneſus 
Prow of the headmoſt Veſſel, and, as it were, kindly 


inviting them, conducted them into ſafe Harbours and 


Natues which were in the Place, they were to take that 
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of Proſerpina, they were only to make it clean and 


leave it behind. Probable it is that the Deity had a 5 
Kindneſs for the Dolphin, conſidering how much he de- Be 
lights in Muſic. For which Reaſon Pindar likens 7 55 
himſelf to the Dolphin, and confeſſes himſelf to be Dol, 
mov d in the ſame Manner as that noble Creature. pay 
Which Flutes beloved Sound, war 
Excites to play, | mig! 

| Upon the calm and placid Sea. V ” P 
Tho? it is more probable that his Affection to Men is MI lein 


more pleaſing to the Deity; being the only Creature 

that Kay an AﬀoBion to # Ba as he is a Man, For | Way 
as for the Land-Animals, ſome Kinds there are that fly 

him altogether, and the tameſt and moſt gentle follow | 
him, and are familiar with him, only for the Benefit 17 
and Nouziſhment which they receive from him; as the ene 
Dog, the Horſe and Elephant. The Swallows, by Ne- elf a 
ceſſity conſtrain d, build in Houſes, ſeeking Shade and | he im, 
Security, but ate no leſs afraid of Men, than the wild | leemi: 
| Beaſts. Only to the Dolphin has Nature bequeathd WF fem: 4 
that excellent Quality, ſo much ſought for by the vet | Ray fe 
of Philoſophers, to love for no Advantage. For that bat hn 
having no Need at all of Man, he is a kind Friend to | their © 
all Men, and has lent his Aſſiſtance to many, There is And = 
no Man that is ignorant of the famous Story of Arion. as gal 


And you, my dear Friend, have ſeaſonably put us in Ke 

5 Mind of Heſiod, 8 0 | „ | DF at what 
Mur didſt not by a legal Courſe, wee ext 
Rightly conclude thy long Diſcourſe. „ 5 1 
For when you had ſpoken ſo much in Praiſe of che in - n 
Dog, you hould not have paſs d by the Dolphin. "MY leveral P, 
was a blind Story of the Dog that bark'd and flew witn Pros he! 
Violence upon the Murtherers. TWwas a more 2 drown' d. 
Story, that of the Dolphins, that took the Carkaſs of I fend 8 


Heſicd, thrown into the Nemean Sea, and readily ro i-ſhore ne 
ceiving it from one another, landed it at Rbium, where ¶ Mme of - 
by the Murther came to be known. Pave made 
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Myrtilu the Lesbian writes, that Enalus the Zolian, 
being in Love with the Daughter of Phineus, who by 
the Command of the Oracle of Amphitrite, was caſt: 
from the Perthidian Rocks; when he underſtood it, 
threw himſelf alſo into the Sea, but was ſav'd by a 
Dolphin, and carry d to Lear. 
But the Gentleneſs and Kindneſs of the Dolphin to- 
_ wards the Facean Lad, was ſo extraordinary that it 
might be ſaid to amount even to amorous Love. For 
he play'd and ſwam with him in the Day time, ſuffer'd: 
himſelf to be handled and beſtrid by him; nor did he 
{wim away with him, but joyfully carry'd him which 
Way ſoever the Lad by the Motion of his Body turn d 
him, while the Faceans flock'd from all Parts to the 
Shore to behold the Sight. ' At length the Lad being. 
thrown from the Dolhhin's Back, by a terrible Shower 
of Rain and Hail, was drown'd. Which the Dolphin 
perceiving, took up the dead Youth, and threw him- 
ſelf upon the Land together with the Body, from which 
he never ftirr'd till he dy'd ont of his own Element; 
deeming it but juſt to partake of that End of which he 
ſeem'd to have been the Occaſion to his Friend and 
Play-fellow. Nor can the Faceans forget the Accident, 
but keep it ſtill in Remembrance by the Stamp upon 
their Coin, which is a Lad. upon a Dolhbin's Back. 
And from hence it was that the fabulous Stories of Cæra- 
nus gain'd Credit. „ . 
He was a Parian by Birth, who reſiding at Byxantium, 
at what Time a Draught of Dolphins caught in a Net, 
were expos'd to Sale, and in Danger of Slaughter, 
bought them up all, and put them into the Sea again. 
It happen d not long after that Cæranus took a Voyage 


f che in a Veſſel of fifty Oars, carrying, as the Story goss, 
For it M ſeveral Pirates. But between Naxus and the Bay of 
with Paros he ſuffer'd Shipwrack.; and when all the reſt were 

mode drown'd, he alone was taken up by a Dolphin that ha- 
als ot I tend to his Succor, and carry'd to Syrynthos, and ſet 


a- ſhore near the Cave, which to this Day bears the 
Name of Cæraneum. Upon which Archilochus is ſaid to 
[ave made theſe Lines, bo 


; 204 Which are the moſt Crafty, &c. 
| Of fry Men, Great Neptune, gentle grown, | 


| Left courteous Cæranus alive for one. 

Some Years after Ceranus dying, his Relations burnt his 
Body near the Sea-fide ; at what Time ſeveral Dolphins 
appear'd near the Shore, as if they had come to his Fu- 

_meral ; nor would they ſtir till the Funeral was over. 

| Moreover Steſichorus writes that Ulyſſes bore a Dolphin 

Painted upon his Shield; and for what Reaſon the Za- 
8 Records tell us, as Critheus teſtifies ; for they 
Lay that Telemachus when he was but a Boy falling into 
the Sea, was ſav'd by the Dolphins that A up and 
let him a-fhore. And therefore he made Uſe of a Dolpbbin 
For the Impreſſion of his Seal, and the Ornament of his 

Shield. But having promis'd before that I would pro- 
duce no fabulous Stories; and yet being carry'd I know 

not how, to difcourſe beyond Probability of Dolphins, 

by this Repetition of the Stories of Cæranus and Ulyſſes, 

I will do Juſtice upon my ſelf, by concluding here. 

Ariſtotimus. Now, Gentlemen, it lies on your Part 
Ahat are Judges, to pronounce Sentence. 
__ Soctares, Aſſuredly then, for our Parts, we fhall give 
the ſame Judgment in this, as Sophocles did in another 
Caſe; „ 
Diſcourſe ubon diſcording Arguments, 
Is then determin'd beſt, abhen what was ſaid 
I duly apeigh'd and ſtated on both Sides. 
For thns comparing what you have both diſcours'd one 
againſt another, it will be found that ye have acquitted 
Jour felves on both Sides like true Champions againſt 
thoſe that would deprive brute Animals of Senſe and 
Puderſtanding, )J 


That 
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| That brute Beaſts make uſe of Reaſon. 


— 9 


: Ulyſſes, Circe, Gryllus. 


3 ated from the Greek, by Sir A. J. 


3 — * 


1 
#-..% 


1 LL theſe Things, Circe, I believe that I have learnt 
and well remember. But I would willingly ask 
_ thee, whether thou haſt any Grecians here, which being 


Men, thou haſt transform'd into Wolves and Lions. 
7 Circe. Very many, deareſt Ulyſes, but wherefore do 
) you ask the Queſtion? _ i 
_ Uly. Becauſe in good Truth, I am of Opinion, I 
ü ſhould gain a high Reputation among the Greeks, if by 
thy Favour I could reſtore theſe Men to human Shape 
55 again, and not ſuffer them through any Negligence of 
125 mine to wax old in the Bodies of Beaſts, where they 
lead a miſerable and ignominious Life. 

_ Circe, Surely, this Man, Fool as he is, believes it re- 
quiſite that his Ambition ſhould be unfortunate not on- 
ly to his Friends, but to thoſe that nothing belong to 

c. i Uly/. Thou art now jumbling and mixing another 
c villainous Potion of Twittle Twattle, and would'ſt 
„ plainly turn me into a Beaſt too, if thou could'ſt make 
1 


me believe that it were a Misfortune to be transform'd: 
from a Beaſt to a Man. 1 8. e 
Circe. What haſt thou made thy ſelf better than a 
Beaſt, who forſaking an immortal Life, free from the 
Miſeries of Old Age, with me, art making fuch Haſte 
HM tbrough a thouſand threatning Calamities to a Mortal, 
* and, as J may ſay, old Wife, purſuing an empty God 


and a Shadow inftead of real Truth, and all this, think- 
ing to be more conſpicuous and famous than thou art. 


v 
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UM. Well, Circe, let it be as thou ſayeſt ; for why 


Mould we be always contending about the ſame Thing ? 


However, do me the Favour to reftore theſe Men, and 


give em into my Cuſtody. 


Circe. By Hecate not ſo faſt neither; theſe are no or- 


dinary Fellows; but ask em firſt, whether they are wil- 


ling. If they refuſe, do you, being ſuch an eloquent 
Gentleman, diſcourſe em and erf de 'em; if you can- 
not perſuade em, > Braga hard for ye at your own. 

ce ye that you have ill conſult- 


Weapon, then let it ſuff 
ed your own and the good of your Friends. 


UL. Bleſſed Woman, Wherefore doſt thou mock me 
thus? for how can they either talk or hear Reaſon ; ſo 


long as they are Aſſes, Hogs and Lions? BD 
 Circe. Be of good Comfort, moſt ambi 
Iwill ſo order the Buſineſs, that they. ſhall both under- 


tand and diſcourſe ; or rather, let one ſuffice to hear 


and return Anſwers inſtead of all the reſt: Look ye, 


here's one at hand; pray talk tohim. 
_  Ulyſ. Prithee, Circe, by what Name ſhall we call 
JJ Wi ee no TT: es 
Circe. What's this to the Purpoſe ? Call him Gryllus, 
ef you pleaſe ; and for my Part, I'll leave ye together, 
that ye may not ſuſpect him for ſpeaking contrary to his 
Mind to pleaſe me 5 | 
_ Gryl. Save ye, Mr. Ulyſſes. 

Uly/..And you too, by. Fove, Mr. Gryllus. Ss 
Gery. What is't your Worſhip would have with me? 


him? Who is this Fellow of all the Men in the 


U 1 knowing you were all born Men, pity the 


Condition ye are now in; and I pity ye the more, for 
hat being Greeks ye are fallen under this Misfortune ; 
and therefore I made it my Requeſt to Circe, that ſhe. 
would reſtore ye again to your former Shape, as many. 


home again with us. 


_ . Gryl. Hold, Mr. Ulyſes, not a Word more of this, 1 4 


beſeech your Worſhip. For we all contemn thee, as 
one that none but Fools call cunning, and as vainly 
vaunt'ſt- thy ſelf to be wiſer than other Men, and yet. 


art afraid of being chang'd from worſe to better; like 


Children. 


tious of Men; 


of you as were deſirous, to the End ye might return | 


* Tthac, 


hear t 
| Gry. 
gin fi. 
ouſly ; 


 advanc 


Pruden 
wiſeſt 
Story t 
ing nei 
fertile: 


of Frui 


prefer, 
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Children that are frighten'd at Phyſician's Doſes, and 


Hate going to School, although the Medicines and the 
Precepts, of Diſeas'd and Fools, make them healthy and 


learn'd ; juſt as thou refuſeſt to be transform'd out of one 
Thing into another; and now thy Bones rattle in thy 


Skin for Dread of living with Circe, leaſt ſhe ſhould 
transform thee into a Hog, or a Wolf; and would'ſt 
perſuade us living in Plenty of all Enjoyments not only 


to forſake theſe Bleſſings, but to abandon her, that has 
fo well provided for us, to fail along with thee, and 
to become Men again, the moſt. miferable of all Crea- 


tures. _ 5 5 | | 
Uly/. In my Opinion, Gryllus, this ſame wicked Cup 
has not only. depriv'd thee of thy Shape, but of thy 


Senſe and Reaſon too; or elſe thou art got drunk with 
_ thoſe Opinions, which are every where exploded as naſty. 
and villainons-; unleſs ſome voluptuous Pleaſure of Cu- 


ſtom and Habit has-bewitch'd thee to this Body. - 
Gryl. Neither of tlieſe, O King of the Cephalenians. 
But if thou art come hither ro diſpute, and not to rail. 


and ſwagger, we ſhall ſoon convince thee, having Ex- 
| perience of both Manners of living, that our Way is 


to be preferr'd before that which thou ſo much ap- 


plaudeſt. „ 


" Ulyſ. Nay, then go on; I'll liſten with both Ears to 


hear this Paradox diſcuſs d. | 


Eryl. Have at ye then, Sir; but it behoves us to be- 
gin firſt with thoſe Virtues which you ſo preſumptu- 
ouſly aſſume to your ſelves, and for which you ſo highly 


advance yourſelves before the Beaſts, ſuch as Juſtice, 


Prudence, Fortitude, & c. Now anſwer me, thou the 
wiſeſt among Mortals ; for I have heard thee telling a 
Story to Circe of the Territory of the Cyclops, that be- 
ing neither plough'd nor planted by any Perſon, it is ſo _ 
fertile and generoufly produftive, that it bears all Sorts 

of Fruits and Herbs ſpontaneouſly, Now which do you 
prefer, this Country, or your. own. Goat:feeding ftony 


Ithaca, which being cultivated: with great Labour 


3 ; 


— ——— 


un 


Val. di compare: 
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and Hardſhip, yet little as it is, and barren, ſcarce an- 

{wers the ExpeCtations of the Husband-men ? Now take Ol 
it not a-miſs that I forewarn ye leſt your Love to your the 
Country ſway ye to give an Anſwer contrary to Truth. nei 
DU. No, no, I will not lye for the Matter; I muſt up 
_ confeſs I love and honour my own Country more; but the 
J applaud and admire theirs far beyond it. 1 and 
Gryl. Hence we muſt conclude that it is fo as the wi- mal 
ſeſt of Men has affirm'd ; that there are ſome Things to fum 
be prais'd and approv'd, others to be preferr d by Ghoice goes 
and Affection. And I ſuppoſe you believe the ſame Qua 
concerning the Soul. For the ſame Reaſons hold in of b 
| Reference to the Soul as to the Ground; that ſuch a Lion 
Soul ſhould be the beſt, that produces Virtue like ſpon- Slave 
taneous Fruit, without Labour and Toi vitud 

TFP „„ ͤ = 
Sl. Then you confeſs that the Souls of Beaſts are get in 
the more perfect, and more fertilly endu'd for the Pro- to die 
ducdtion of Virtue ; ſeeing that without any Command W Extrer 
or Document, it produces and increaſes that Virtue which tr: 
| 1s xequilite for every one. I 9 W. 


D/. Prithee, Gryllus, don't rave, but tell me what WM provid 
| thoſe Virtues are that Beaſts partake of? MF tiroug 
| Sry. Rather what Virtues do they not partake of in that wð 
a higher Degree than the wiſeſt of Men? Look upon effemin 

| Fortitude in the firſt Place, of which you vaunt and parent t 
brag to have ſuch a terrible Share, and are not aſham's I and day 

of the magnificent Titles of Ulyſſes the Bold, and Citi): preterna 
Stormer, when indeed, like a pitiful Knave as thou art, W chiefly | 


thou doſt only circumvent by Tricks and Artifices, Men keeps an 
that only underſtand the fimple and generous Way of WM being by 
making War, ignorant altogether of Fraud and Faith- WW neceſſary 
breaking, and by that Means cover'ſt thy Deceit with ones, A 
the Name of Virtue, which never admits of any fuch Which, t 
Coney-catching Devices. But do you obſerve the Com- ¶ Vork ſuf 
bats and Warfare of Beaſts, as well one againſt another Female 
as againſt your ſelves, how free from Craft and De- and £ jp 
ceit they are, and how with an open and naked Cour WM Cadrieay, 
rage they defend themſelves by meer Strength of Bo- hence | 


dy; and how neither afraid of the Law that calls them Pounder , 
torth to Battle, nor the ſevere Edidts againſt Deſerte's WM *rpent 


but 
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but only out of Scorn to be overcome, they fight with 


Obſtinacy to the laſt for Conqueſt and Victory. For 


they are not vanquiſh'd when their Bodies are worſted, 


neither does Deſpair cowardize them, but they die 
upon the Spot: And you ſhall ſee many Times that 
the Strength of many, while expiring, being retir'd 


and crowded together in ſome Part of the Body, ftill 
makes Reſiſtance againft the Victor, and pants and 


goes out for want of Fuel. But there is no crying for 
Quarter, no begging of Mercy, no Acknowledgment 
of being beaten ; nor will the Lion be a Slave to the 
Lion, not the Horſe to the Horſe, as one Man is a 
Slave to another, willingly and patiently embracing Ser- 


ſide, ſuch Beaſts as Men by Nets and treacherous Snares 
get into their Power, if fully grown, they rather chooſe 
to die than ſerve, refuſing Nouriſhment, and ſuffering 


fed with the deceitful Mixtures and Food that Men 
through the Taſte of preternatural Delights, they ſuffer 


that which is call'd Domeftication, which is only an 


preternatural. Which, moft noble Ulyſes, you may 
chiefly obſerve from hence; for that in Beafts, Nature 
keeps an equal Ballance of Strength; ſo that the Female 
being but little inferior to the Male, undergoes all 
neceſſary Toils, and fights in Defence of her young 
ones. And thus you hear of a certain Cromyonian Sow, 
which, tho' a Female, held Theſexs tack, and found him 


and Rnigmas avail'd her, had the not far excell'd the 
Cadmeans in Strength and Fortitude. Not far from 
thence the Telmeſian Fox had his Den, a great Pro- 
pounder of Queftions alſo ; not to emit the female 
verpent that fought with Apollo for his Oracle at Delphos. 

Mo . 35 Your 


fumes till at length it fails like extinguiſh'd Fire that 


— 


vitude, the Effect of Fear and Cowardice. On the other 
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Extremity of Drought. But as for their young ones be- 
ing tractable and ar If by Reaſon of their Age, and 


provide for them, their inbred Fierceneſs languiſhing 
effeminating of their natural Fury. Whence it is ap- 


parent that Beaſts are naturally inclin'd to be couragious 
and daring, but that the martial Confidence of Men is 
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Vork ſufficient. Neither had the Wiſdom of that ſame 
Female Sphinx, that pefter'd Phycium with her Riddles 
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Your King alſo took the Mare ha from the Sicyonian, 
as a Bribe to diſcharge him from going to the Wars, 
to ſhew how much he efteem'd a valiant and generous _ 
Mare above a timorous Coward. You your felf have 
alſo ſeen Female Panthers and Lioneſſes little inferior to 
the Males: in Strength and Courage; when your own 
Wite, tho'a Lacedemonian, when you weretheCtoring 
and bluſtering abroad, ſat at Home, in the Chimney- } 
Corner, not daring to encounter the Swallows that | 
plagu'd both her and her Family. Whence it is appa- 
rent that Fortitnde is not natural to Men, for then the 
Women would partake of it. So that the Fortitude | 
which you exerciſe is only conftrain'd by Law, not natu- | 
ral and voluntary, but ſubſervient to the Manners of the 
Place, and enflav'd to Reproach ; a Thing made up on- 
ly of glorious Words, and adventitious Opinion. And | 
you undergo Labour, and throw your ſelf into Danger, | 
not out of real Valour and Boldneſs, but becauſc ye are 
more afraid of the other. Therefore as among thy o 
Companions, he that firſt makes haſte to ſnatch up the 
light Oar, does it not becauſe he contemns it, but be- 
cauſe he is loth to be troubled with the more heavy, fo 
he that endures a Blow to avoid a Wound, and defends 
himſelf againſt an Enemy to preſerve himſelf from 
Wounds and Death, does it not out of dating Courage 
againſt the one, but out of Fear of the other. Thus 
your Fortitude is only a prudent Fear; and your Cou- 
rage, a knowing Timidity, which underſtandingly does 
one Thing to avoid another. In ſhort, if you believe 
your ſelves ſuperior to the Beaſts in Fortitude, why do 
your Poets call thoſe that behave themſelves moſt vali 
antly againft their Enemies Wolf-breaſted, Lion-leavted,. 
and compare them to Wild-boars ? But never call'd the 
Courage of Lions Man-like, or reſembled the Strength 
of a Wild-boar to that of a Man. But as they call the 
ſwift Wind-footed, and the beautiful Godlike-form'd, hy- 
perbolizing in their Similies; ſo when they extol the 
Gallantry of the ſtout in Battle, they derive their Com- 
ariſons: from the ſuperior in Bravery. The Reaſon 1s 
ecauſe Courage is as it were the Tincture and Edge of 


Fortitude ; which: the Beaſts make uſe of unmix d in 
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their Combats, but in you being mix'd with Reaſon, 


like Wine diluted with Water, it gives Way to Danger, 
and loſes the Opportunity. And ſome of you there are 
who deny that Courage is requiſite in Battle, and there- 
fore laying it aſide, make uſe of ſober Reaſon ; which 

they do well for their Preſervation, but are ſhamefully 
beſide the Cuſhion, in Point of Strength and Revenge. 
How abſurd is it therefore for you to complain of Na- 
ture, becauſe ſhe did not furniſh your Bodies with 


Goads and Teeth, and crooked Claws, to defend your 


ſelves, when at the ſame Time you would diſarm the 


Soul of her natural Weapons? 
Uly/. In good Truth, Gryllus, you are grown, in my 
Conceit, a notable Sophiſter, to diſcourſe at this Rate 
out of a Hog's Snout, and yet to handle your Argument 
lo ſtrenuoufly. But why five 
ſpoke a Word of Temperance ? : 
_ Gvyl. Becauſe J thought you would have contradicted 
firſt, what I have already ſaid. But you are in Haſte to 
hear what I have to ſay concerning Temperance, be- 
cauſe that being the Husband of a moſt temperate and 
chaſte Wife, you believe you have ſet us an Example of 
Temperance by abſtaining from Circe's Embraces ; and 
yet 1n this you differ nothing from all the Beafts ; for 


neither do they deſire to approach their Superiors ; but on 


purſue their Pleaſures and Amours among thoſe of their 
own Tribe. 1 ; 


No Wonder is it then, if like the Mendeſian Goat in 


Erypt, which is reported to have been ſhut up with ſe- 
ieral, and thoſe moſt beautiful Women, yet never of- 
fer d Copulation with them; bur. when he was at Liber- 
y, with a luſtful Fury flew upon the ſhe Goats ; ſo thou, 
o' a Man addicted greatly to Venereal Pleaſures, yet 
being a Man, haſt no Defire to fleep with a Goddeſs. 
And for the Chaſtity of thy Penelope, the ten thouſand 
looks and Daws that chatter it abroad, do but make it 
idiculous, and expoſe it to Contempt; there being not. 
me of thoſe Birds, but if ſhe looſes her Mate, conti- 
ues a Widow, not for a ſmall Time, but for nine Ages 
Men; ſo that there is not one of thoſe Female Rooks. 
bat does not ſurpaſs. in Chaſtity thy fair Penelope. above 
ne Times. . e But 


you not all this while 
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210 That brute Beaſts make uſe of Reaſon, 
But becauſe thou believeſt me to be a Sophiſter, I 
Mall obſerve a certain Order in my Diſcourſe, firſt gi - 
02 og thee the Definition of Chaſtity, and then dividing 
Deſire, according to the ſeveral Kinds of it. Chaſtity 
then is the contracting and well governing our Deſires, 
pruning off thoſe that are ſuperfluous and incroaching 
upon our Wills, and ruling thoſe that are neceſſary by 
the Standards of Reaſon and Moderation. Now in De- 
_ fires you obſerve a vaſt Number of Diſtinctions; as 
it is both natural and neceſſary to drink. But as for 
Venereal Deſires, which derive their Originals from 
Natuie; there is a Time when they may be refrain'd 
without any Inconvenience : Theſe are therefore call'd 
Phyſical and not Natural. But there is another Sort, 
which are neither natural, nor neceſſary, but infus'd | 
from without by vain Opinion through the Miftake of 
right and true; and theſe are they that want but very 
little of ruining all your natural Deſires with their Num- 
ber, like a Multitude of Foreigners out-numbring the 
Natives, and expelling them from their Habitations. 
But the Beaſts having their Souls unmix'd, and not to 
be overcome by theſe adventitious Paſſions; and li- 
ving Lives as diſtant from vain Opinion as from the Sea, 
are inferior to you in living elegantly and ſuperfluouſly, 
but they are extreamly wary in the Neeſon of 
their Chaſtity, and the right Government of their De- 
fires, as being neither troubled with many, nor thoſe 
foreign to their Natures : And therefore formerly I 
was no leſs ſmitten with the Gliſter of Gold than thou 
art now, as believing nothing elſe that a Man could poſſeſs 
to be comparable to it. Silver alſo and Ivory inveagld 
me with the ſame Deſires; and he that enjoy d theſe 
Things in the greateſt Meaſure ſeem'd to be a Man moſt 
happy and belov'd of God, whether a Pbrygian or a 
 Carian, whether more meanly deſcended than Dolo, ol 
more miſerable than Priamus. From thence forward 
being altogether ſway'd by my Deſires, 1 reaped no 
other Pleaſure nor Delight in any other Bleſſings of my 
Life, with which I abounded, believing that I wante 
ſtill, and miſs'd my Share of thoſe that were the chief- 
eſt and the greateſt, Therefore, I remember, 3 
: „„ 
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beheld thee. in Crete, at ſome Solemnity, moſt pom- 


pouſly attired, I neither envy'd thy Wiſdom, nor thy 
Virtue, but the extraordinary Fineneſs and exquiſite 
Workmanſhip of thy Tunic, and the gliſtering of thy 
Purple upper Garment, and the Beauty of the Orna- 
ments that ſtruck me with Admiration: And the Golden 
Claſp, me thought, was a pretty Toy that had ſome- 
thing of extraordinary Graving in it ; and bewitch'd 


with theſe Baubles I follow'd thee as the Women did. 


But now being altogether eſtrang'd from thoſe vain 
Opinions, and having my Underſtanding purify'd, I 


_ tread both Gold and Silver under my Feet as I do the 


common Stones; nor did I ever ſleep more ſoundly up- 
on thy Carpets and Tapeſtries, than now I do, roll'd 


cover Head and Ears in the deep and ſoft Mud. None 
of thoſe adventitious Deſires reſide in our Souls; but 


for the moſt Part our Manner of living is accuſtom'd to 
neceſſary Pleaſures and Deſires ; and as for thoſe Plea- 


ſures which are not neceſſary, but only natural, we 
make ſuch a Uſe of them as is neither without Order 


nor Moderation. And therefore let us conſider theſe in 
the firſt Place. - 33% 5 


The Pleaſure then that affelts the Senſe of Smelling 
with ſweet Odors and fragrant Exhalations, beſides that 
it has ſomething in it, i, 


hich is pure in itſelf, and as it 
were beſtow'd upon us gratis, contributes alſo in ſome | 
Meaſure to the Diſtinction of Nouriſhment. For the 


Tongue is ſaid to be the Judge of ſweet, ſowre and 


tart, when the ſeveral Juices intermix'd with the diſtin- 
gifting Taſte, undergo a Kind of Separation. But our 


Smell, before the Taſte, becoming ſenſible of the Vi- 
tue and Qualities of every one, and being more accu- 
Tate than the Taſters attending upon Princes, admits 
what is familiar to Nature, and expels whatever is diſ- 
agreeable to it: Neither will it ſofter it to touch or mo- 


leſt the Taſte, but accuſes and declares the Offenfive- 


neſs of the Thing ſmelt, before it do any Harm. As to 


other Things, they breed no Difturbance to it, con- 
3 7 us for the Sake of the ſweet Scents of Cinna- 
mon, Nard, Cephalic Herbs and Aromatic Reed, to ſeek 
out for Things diſſimilar, and to jumble them ** [ 
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with a Kind of Apothecary's or Perfumer's Art, and at 


_ vaſt Expence to purchaſe an unmanly and effeminate 


Delight, for nothing profitable or uſetul. Now being 
ſuch, this Senſe of ſmelling has not only corrupted all 
the Female Sex, but the greateſt Part of Men, inſomuch 


that they care not to converſe with their own Wives, 
unleſs perfum'd with precious Ointments, and odori- 


ferous Compoſitions. Whereas Sows, She-Goats, and 


other Females, attract the Boars, He-Goats, and the 


Males of their own Kind, by their own proper Scents; K 


and the Smell of the pure Dew, the Meadows and 
_ Graſs, incites them to Copulation out of common Af- 
fection; the Females without the Coynefles of Wo- 
men, or the Practice of little Frauds and Faſcinations, 
to inflame the Luſt of their Mates ; nor are the Malcs, 
with amorous Rage and Frenzy ſtimulated, enforc'd to 


| purchaſe the Act of Generation with expenſive Hire or 
fervile Aſſiduity, enjoying their ſzaſonable Amours 
without Deceit, or Purchaſe of the Satisfaction of their 


Venery; which at ſuch a Time of the Year, like the 
Buds of Plants, awaking their Deſire, is preſently 


quench'd again, neither the Female admitting the Male, 


nor the Male e the Female after Conception. 
And thus Pleaſure has but a ſmall and ſlender Efteem 
among us. So that even to this very Day, we Beaſts 


were never yet tainted with coupling Male with Male, 
and Female with Female. Of which neverthelels there 
are many Examples to be produc'd among the greateſt 

and moſt celebrated Perſons: For I pals by thoſe not 


worth Remembrance. N 3 
Agamemnon hunted all Bæœotia in Purſuit of Argynnus, 


who fled his Embraces, and after he had falſſy accus d. 
the Sea and Winds, bravely flung himſelf into the Lake 
Copais, to quench his Love, and free himſelt from the 


Ardor of his Luft. fe; 


Hlercules in like manner purſuing his beardleſs Friend, 


forſook his choiceſt Aſſociates, and betray'd the Fleet. 
In the Supping-Room belonging to Apollo, ſirnam' d 


Prous, one of your Countrey- men unknown, wrote this 


Inſcription, Achilles the fair; when Achilles at that Time 


had a Son: And I hear the Inſcription is ſtil . 
| | "I "oy . 
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Yet if a Cock tread a Cock, in the abſence of the Hen, 


he is burnt alive, upon the ſignification of the South- 
ſayer that it portends ſome fatal Calamity. Which is 


a plain Confeſſion in Men themſelves, that the Beaſts 


excel them in Chaſtity, and that Force is not to be 


put upon Nature for the ſake of Pleaſure. Burt your 


Incontinence is ſuch, that Nature, though ſhe have the 


Law to aſſiſt her, is not able to keep it within Bounds ; 
inſomuch that like a rapid Inundation, thoſe inordinate 
Defires overwhelm Nature with continual Violence, 
Trouble and Confuſion. For Men have copulated with 
ſhe-Goats, Sows and Mares: And Women have run 
mad after Male-Beaſts: And from ſuch Copulations 
ſprang the Minotaurs and Silvant, and as I am apt to 
believe, the Sphinxes and Centaurs. Tis true, that ſome- 


times conſtrain d by Hunger, a Dog or a Bird has fed 
upon humane Fleſh : but never yet did any Beaſt at- 


tempt to couple with humane kind. But Men conſtrain 


and force the Beaſts to theſe and many other unlawful 


Pleaſures. 


Now being thus wicked and incontinent, in reference 


to the aforeſaid luſtful Deſires, it is no leſs eaſy to be 
prov'd, that Men are more intemperate than Beaſts, 


even in thoſe things which are neceffary ; thar is to ſay, 
in Eating and Drinking ; the Pleaſure of which we al- 


ways enjoy with ſome benefit to our ſelves: But you 


purſuing the Pleaſures of Eating and Drinking beyond 


the Satisfaction of Nature, are puniſh'd with many and 
tedious Diſeaſes, which ariſing from the ſingle Fountain 


of ſuperfluous Gormandizing, fill your Bodies with all 


manner of Wind and Vapors not eaſy for Purgation to 
expel. In the firſt place, all ſorts of Beaſts, according 
to their kind, feed upon one ſort of Food, which is pro- 


pt to their Natures; ſome upon Graſs, ſome upon 


oots, and others upon Fruits. They that feed upon 
Fleſh never mind any other ſort of Food. Neither do 
they rob the weaker Animals of their Nouriſhment : 
But the Lion ſuffers the Hart, the Wolf permits the 


Sheep to feed upon what Nature has provided for 


them. But Man, ſuch is his Voracity, falls upon all, to 
atisfy the Pleaſures of his Appetite, tries all things, 
9 e „ taſtes 
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taſtes all things: And as if he were yet to ſeek what ws 1 7 
the moſt proper Diet and moſt agreeable to his Na- tl 
ture, among all the Creatures is the only All-devourer. w 
And firſt he makes uſe of Fleſh, not for want, as be 
having the liberty to take his Choice of Herbs and ſoc 
Fruits, the plenty of which is inexhauſtible; but out the 
of Luxury, and being cloy'd with Neceſſaries, ſeeks at- Mi 
ter inconvenient and impure Diet, purchas'd by the the 


| Slaughter of living Creatures; by that means, ſhewing 
himſelf more cruel than the moſt ſavage of Wild Beaſts. 
For Blood, Murther and Fleſn, are proper to nouriſh 
the Kite, the Wolf and Dragon, but to Men they are 
delicious Viands. Then kin uſe of all, he does 
not do like the Beaſts, which abſtain from moſt Crea- | 
' tures, and only are at Enmity with a few, and that only 
compell'd by the Neceſſities of Hunger; but neither 
Fowl, nor Fiſh, nor any thing that lives upon the 
Land eſcape your Tables, though they bear the Epi- 
thites of Humane and Hoſpitable. Let it be ſo: That no- 
thing will ſerve. ye but to devour whatever comes 
near ye to pamper and indulge your voracious Appe- 
tites. Yet where's the Benefit and Pleaſure of your per- 
petual Gormandizing, conſidering how you are forc'd to 
toyl and labour for unprofitable Experience? Bur ſuch is 
the Prudence of rhe Beaſts, as not to admit of any vain 
and unprofitable Arts: And as for thoſe that are neceſ 
ſary, they do not 1 N them, as being introduc'd b 
others, or taught for Reward ; neither do they mak 
it their Study to ſoder and faſten one Contemplation ti 
another, but they are ſupply'd by their own Prud-nc 
with ſuch as are true-born and genuine. Tis true, v 
hear the Egyptians are generally Phyſicians. But t 
Beaſts are not only every one of them notionally el If you 
du'd with Knowledge and Art which way to cure then YOu that 
ſelves, but alſo to procure their Food, and repi Joung © 
their Strength; to catch their Prey by Flight and Cu backs juſt 
ning, to guard themſelves from Danger ; neither e, the Fo 
ſome of them ignorant how to teach the Science ¶ hen thei 
Muſic ſo far as is convenient for them. For from Wh tre the 
did we learn to run to the Rivers when we are lick, ¶uſes. 
ſearch for Crey-f( but from the Hogs? Who taugt, 8: Info 


Tortoiſes, when they have eaten Vipers, to phyſick 
themſelves with Baſi/ ? Who taught the Cretan Goats, 
when ſhot with Arrows that ſtick in their Bodies, to 
betake themſelves to Dittany ? Which they have no 


the Wound. Now if you ſay that Nature is the School- 
Miſtreſs that teaches them theſe things, you acknowledge 
the Prudence of Beaſts to be deriv'd for the chiefeſt 
and wiſeſt Original of Underſtanding. Which if you 


or without Education, but inſtructed by it ſelf, and 


natural Virtue, ſupporting and cheriſhing that natural 


quire and contemplate in the midſt of their Luxury 


to, through the Excellency of our Apprehenſions, even 
contrary to the Nature of the Body. For not to ſpeak 


will practiſe Figure Dances, there are Crows that will 
ſpeak, and Dogs that will leap through Hoops as they 


the Theatres lie down, dance, ſtop and move their Bo- 
dies after ſuch a manner as would puzzle even Men to 
perform the ſame things ; which though they are of 
little uſe, yet being learn d and remember'd by Beaſts, 
is a great Argument of their Docility. 5 


young Ones to hide themſelves by lying upon their 


care they take to inſtruct them upon the Tops of 
Houſes, Nightingales alſo teach their Young Ones to 


the 
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ſooner eaten, but the Heads of the Darts fall out of 


think not proper to call Reaſon and Wiſdom, tis time 

\ for ye to find out a more glorious and honourable 
Name for it; as indeed by its Effects it ſhews it ſelf to 

be greater and more wonderful in Power: Not illiterate, 


wanting nothing from without; not weak and im- 
perfect, but through the Vigor and Perfection of its 


Contribution of Underſtanding which others attain to by 
Inſtruction and Education. So that whatever Men ac 


and Wontonneſs, thoſe things our Underſtanding attains | 
of Whelps that learn to draw dry Foot, and Colts that 


turn round. You ſhall alſo ſee Horſes and Bulls upon 


If you doubt whether we learn Arts; he convinces - 
you that we teach them. For Partridges teach their 


Backs juſt before a clod of Earth, to eſcape the Purſiffy 


of the Fowlers. And you ſhall obſerve the Old Sto: W 
vhen their Young Ones firſt begin to take N what 


lng: Inſomuch that Nightingales taken young out of 


* 
* 
* ws 
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the Neſt; and bred up by hand in Cages, ſing worſe, 
as being depriv'd of their Inſtructors before their time. 


So that after I had been a while transform'd into this 


Shape, I admird at my ſelf, that I Was fo eaſily perſwa- 


died by idle Arguments of the Sophiſters, to believe that 
all other Creatures were void of Senſe and Reafon except 


Man. 


Des. Why then, Grylles, does your Tranſmutation 
inform ye alſo that Sheep and Aﬀes are rational Crea- | 


tures? 


Gryllus. From theſe very Creatures, moſt worthy and 


beſt of Men, Ulyſſes, the Nature of Beaſts is chiefly 10 
be diſcern d to be as it is, neither void of Reaſon nor 
Underſtanding. For as one Tree is neither more or leſs 


Vithout a Soul, but are altogether in the ſame condition 
of Inſenſibility (for there is no Tree that is endu'd witha 


Soul.) So neither would one Animal ſeem to be more 
low to underſtand, or more indocible than another, if 


all did not partake of Reaſon and Underſtanding, tho” 
ſome in a leſs, ſome in a greater meaſure. For you muſt 
conſider that the Stupidity and Slothfulneſs of ſome, is 
an Argument of the . and Subtilty of others, 
= en you compare a Fox, a Wolf, 
or a Bee, with a Sheep or Aſs: As if thou ſhouldeſt 


which eaſily appears w 


compare thy ſelf to Polyphemus, or thy Grand-father 4 
_ eolychus with that ſame Glaucus the Corinthian, mention- 


ed in Homer. For I do not believe there is that diffe- 


rence between Beaſt and Beaſt, in point of Reaſon, and 
Underſtanding, and Memory, as between Man and Man. 
Ulyſſes. Have a care, Gryll us, tis a dangerous thing to 


allow them Reaſon, that have no Knowledge of a Dei- 


Gryllus. Muſt we then deny thy ſelf, moſt noble U 


ſes, to be fo wiſe and full of Stratagens as thou alt 


eſteem d to be, becauſe begot ee that got the 


ſitart of thy Father upon the Wed 


ing-day ? KKK 
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Tranſlated out of the Greek by 4. G. Gent. 
Wye Beginning of this Diſcourſe is loſt. 


"TD"Heſe Things then, ſaid lla. For it agrees with 
L my Story, and is taken thence. But I ſhould fuſt 
willingly ask, what need there is of making ſuch a Pre- 
amble againſt theſe Opinions, which are at Hand, and 
in every Man's Mouth, concerning the Face, that is ſeen - 
within the Orb of the Moon. Why ſhould we not, 
ſaid I, being, by the Difficulty there is in theſe Diſcour- 
ſes, forc'd upon thoſe ?. For as they, who have long lain 
lingring under chronical Diitaſes, after they have been 
worn out and tir'd with experimenting all ordinary Re- 
medies, and the uſual Rules of Living and Diet; have 
at laſt Recourſe to Luſtrations and Purifications, to 
Charms and Amulets faſtned about the Neck, and to 
the Interpretation of Dreams; ſo in ſuch obſcure, and 
abſtruſe Queſtions and Speculations, when the com- 
mon, ent, and ordinary Reaſons are not ſatisfa- 
Qory,. i Neceſſity of trying ſuch as are more 
extravagant, and of not contemning, but enchanting . 
our ſelves, as one may ſay, with the Diſcourſes of che 
Ancients, and endeavouring always to find out the 
Truth, For you ſee at the very firſt Bluſh, how imperti- 
nent his Opinion is, who ſaid, That the Form, appear- 
ing in the Moon, is an Accident of our Sight, by its 
Weakneſs giving Way to her Brightneſs, which we call 
of the dazling of our Eyes; for he perceives not, that this 
lhould rather befal our Looking againſt th: Sun, whoſe 
* 1 Luſtre 
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were a Fancy, caus'd by the Weakneſs of the vanquiſh'd 
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218 f the Face, appearing 
Luſtre is more reſplendent, and his Rays more:quick 
and ee as Empedocles alſo in a certain Paſſage of 
his, has not unpleaſantly noted the Difference of theſe I 


5 two Planets, ſaying, Has 
_ The ſharp ray d Sun, and * gently ſhining Moon. 


For thus does he call her alluring, favourable and harm- 
leſs Light. No leſs abſurd appears the Reaſon, he at- 
terwards gives, why dull and weak Eyes diſcern no 
Difference of Form in the Moon, her Orb appearing to 
them plain and ſmooth ; whereas thoſe whole Sight is 
more accute and penetrating, better deſcry the Linea- 
ments, and more perfectly obſerve the Impreſſions of a 
Face, and more evidently diſtinguiſh its different Parts. 
Por it ſhould, in my Opinion, be quite contrary, if this 


Sight; fo that where the Patient's Eye is weaker, 
tlie Appearance would be more expreſsand evident. 
Moreover, the Inequality every Way confutes this Rea- 
ſion; for this Face is not ſeen in a Continuance and con- 
fus d Shadow; but the Poet 4geſcanax not unelegantly 
deſcribes it, ſaying, e 8 8 . 


With ſpining Fire, it circled does appear, 

And in the midſt is ſeen the Viſage clear 

Of a young Maid, whoſe Hyes more gay than blew, 
Hler Brow and Cheeks a-bluſhing Red do ſhew. 

For indeed dark and ſhady Things, encompaſs'd with 
others that are bright and ſhining, ſink underneath and 
 reciprocally riſe again, being repell'd by them, and, in 
a Word, they are fo interlac'd one within another, that 
they repreſent the Figure of a Face painted to the Life; 
and there ſeems to have been great Probability in that, 
which was ſpoken againſt Clearchys by Ariftotle, who 
appears not inconveniently to be call'd yours. For this 
Ar.ftotle of yours was intimately acquainted with tie 
ancient Rules, although he perverted many of the Fer 
p „ Dottrines. FC agnie os 5 
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MW in the Orb of the Moon, 
What that Opinion of Clearchus was? It would more, 
| faid'I, beſeem any Man than y 

this Diſcourſe, as being grounded on the very funda- 
mental Principles of Geometry. For he affirms, that 
what we call a Face, are the Images and Figures of the 
great Ocean, repreſented in the Moon, as in a Mirror, 
For the Circumference of a Circle, being every way re- 
flected back, is wont to deceive the Sight in ſuch Things, 
as cannot be directly ſeen. And the full Moon is 707 
Evenneſs and Luſtre the moſt beautiful and pureſt of all 
Mirrors. As then you hold, that the heavenly Bow ap- 


in a Cloud, and has got a little liquid Smoothneſs and 
Conſiſtence; ſo, ſaid he, there is ſeen in the Moon the 


but from whence the Refraction gives a Sight of it by 
its reverberated and reflexed Light, as Ageſianax again 
ſays in another Paſſage, „ 4 
This flaming Mirror offers to your Eyes 

The vaſt Sea's Figure, as beneath it lies 
| Foaming with raging Billow- . 


Apollonides therefore, being delighted with this, ſa d, 


A ſingular Opinion indeed is this of his, and, to ſpeak 
in a Word, ſtrangely and newly invented by a Man, 
lufficiently preſumptuous, but not void of Learning and 


with 


Wit. But how, I pray, was it refuted ? „ 
ch and Firft, ſaid I, if the Superficies of the Sea is all of a 
nd, in Nature, the Current of it muſt be uniform and continu- 
r, chat I ous, but the Appearance of thoſe black and dark Spots, 
Life ; which are ſeen in the Face of the Moon, is not conti- 
in that, mud, but has certain Iſthmus's or Partitions clear and 
vho bright, which divide and ſeparate what is dark and ſha- 
or chis dy. Whence every Place being diſtinguiſh'd, and ha- 
ch the ung its own Limits apart, the Approachings of the Clear 


he Per- o the Obſcure, taking a Reſemblance of high and low; 

Nepreſs and repreſent the Similitude of a Figure, ſeem- 
ng to have Eyes and Lips; ſo that we muſt of Neceſſity 
3 as, diſtinguiſh d by Iſthmus's and Continents of firm 


uy, 


Then Apollonides taking up the Diſcourſe, and asking, 


ou to be ignorant of 


pears when the Light is reflected back towards the Sun 


Surface of the Sea, not in the Place where it is ſituated, 
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land, which is evidently abſurd and Falſe ; or that if 


20 Of the Face, appeating 


there is but one, 'tis not credible, its Image ſhoald 25 


pear ſo diſtracted and diffipated into Pieces; and as for 
this, tis more ſecure, and there is leſs Danger in asking, 
than in affirming, in your Preſence: Whether the habi- 
table Earth, being equal in Length and Breadth, it is 
poſſible, that all the Sight, reflected and ſent back by 
the Moon, ſhould equally touch the whole Ocean, and 
thoſe that ſail and dwell in it, as do the Britains; eſpe- 
cially ſince the Earth, as you have maintained, has but 
the Proportion of a Point, if compar'd to the Sphere of 


the Moon. This therefore, ſaid I, tis your Buſineſs to 


obſerve, but the Refraction of the Sight againſt the 
Moon belongs neither to you nor Hipparchus. And yet, 
my Friend Lamprias, there are many Naturaliſts, who 
approve not this Doctrine of his touching to the driving 
back of the Sight; but affirm it to be more probable, 
that it has a certain obedient and agreeing Temperature 


and Compactneſs of Structure, than fuch Beatings and 
Repercuſſions, as Epicurus feign'd for his Atoms. Nor 
am I of Opinion, that Clearchus would have us ſuppoſe 
the Moon not to be a maſly and weighty Body, but a 


cebleſtial and light-giving Star, againſt which, you ſay. 


this Refration of our Sight ſhould reach; ſo that ali 


this Reflection and Reverberation comes to nothing. 
But if we are deſir d to receive and admit it, we ſhail 
ask why this Face or Image of the Sea is to be ſeen only 


in the Body of the Moon; and not in any of the other 


Stars? For the Laws of Probability 3 that the 


e in none. 


Sight ſhould ſuffer this equal in all, or el 


: -But ray, Sir, ſaid I, caſt ing mine Eyes upon Lucius, | 
call a ittle to Mind, what was ſaid at firſt by thoſe of 


Our P arty. 


_ Nay rather, anſwer'd he, leſt we ſhould ſeem too 


| injurious to Pharnaces, in thus paſling by rhe Opinion 
of the Stoics, without oppoſing any Thing againſt it, 
let us make ſome Reply to this Man, who ſuppoſes the 


Moon to be wholly a Mixture of Air and mild Fire; 


and then ſays, that, as in a Calm there ſometimes ari- 
ſes on a ſudden a Breeze of Wind, which curls and ruf- 
fles the Superficies of the Sea, , the Air being 2 


Form of a Face. 
cover with ſpecious Expreſſions, ſo abſurd and falſe an 
Opinion. But ſo did not our Friend, but ſaid, as the 


while invocating her by the Name of Diana and Minerva, 
and another while making her a Lump and Mixture of 
dark Air and Char-coal-Fire, not kindling of it ſelf, or 
having any Light of its own, but a Body hard to be 


like to thoſe Thunders, which by the Poets are ftil'd 
lightneſs and footy, Now, that a Fire of Coals, ſuch 


have any Continuance, nor yet fo much as the leaſt 
 Subſiſtence, unleſs it meets with ſome ſolid Matter, fit 


without a Crutch. If then the Moon is Fire, whence 


Vith a continual Motion carry'd round, conſiſts not of 
it has been ſince engendred there, how comes it that it 


how can it maintain and preſerve it ſelf, cohabiting ſo 
long with the Fire, as a Nail alwaysfix'd and faſten d in 
one and the ſame Place ? For being rare and diffus'd, 


Continuance, but for Change and Diſſipation : Neither 


is it poſſible, that it ſhould condenſe and grow com- 
pact, being mix'd with Fire, and utterly void of Water 


6b Motion is won: to enflame the Air, which is in 
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ned and render'd black, there is an Appearance and 


You do courteouſly, Lucius, faid I, thus to vail and 


Truth is, that the Stoics disfigur'd and mortify'd the 
Moon's Face, filling it with Stains and black Spots, one 


judg'd and known, always ſmoaking, and ever burning, 
as they would have that of the Moon to be, cannot : 


to maintain it, keep it in, and feed it, has, I think, far 
better than it is by theſe Philoſophers, been underſtood 
by thoſe Poets, who in Merriment afhrm, that Vu'con 

was therefore ſaid to be lame, becauſe Fire can no more 
go forward without Wood or Fewel, than a Cripple 


has it ſo much Air? For that Region above, which is 


Air, but ſome more excellent Subſtance, whoſe Nature 
it is to ſubtilize and ſet on Fire all other Things. And if 


does not periſh, being chang'd and tranſmuted by the 
Fire into an æthereal and heavenly Subſtance ? And 


as by Nature it is, tis not fitted for Permanency and 


and Earth, the only two Elements by which the Natute 
of the Air ſuffers it ſelf to be brought to a Conliftency 
and Thickneſs. And ſince the Swiftneſs and Violence 
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Stones, and even in Lead it ſelf, as cold as it is; much 


more will it that, which being in Fire, is with fo great 
an e whirl'd about. For they are diſpleasd 


with Enpedocles for making the Moon a Maſs of Air, 
congeal'd after the manner of Hail, included within a 
Sphere of Fire. And yet they themſelves ſay, that the 


Moon, being a Globe of Fire, contains in it much Air 


| diſpers d here and there; and this, tho' it has neither 
Ruptures, Concavities nor Depths (which they, who 
affirm it to be earthly, admit;) but the Air lies ſuper- 


fcially on its Convexity. Now this. is both againſt the 


Nature of Permanency, and impoſſible to be accorded, 
with what we fee in full Moons; for it ſhould not * 
pear ſeparately black and dark, bat either be wholly 
obſcur d and conceal'd, or elfe co- illuminated, when the 
Moon is over-Ipread by the Sun. For with us the Air, 


* 


For it is by Reaſon of its Rarity eaſily transform 'd into 


every Quality and Faculty, but principally that of Light 

and Brightneſs, by which, being never fo little touch d, 

it incontinently Changers and is illuminated. This Rea- 
e 


fon therefore, as if. ; ea 
the Opinion of thoſe, who thruſt the Air into certain 


4 + G54. loRG-aa tas ow ih 7 ein *% 2 ; 
. deep Valleys and Caves in the Moon; fo, it confutes 


- you, who mix and compoſe her Sphere, I know not how 
j of AirandFi re. For it 1s not poſſible, that there ſhould 
remain any Shadow or Darkneſs in the Superficies of 


the Moon, when the Sun with his Brightneſs clears and 


"enlightens, whatſoever we can diſcern of her, and ken 
_ - Whilft 1 was yet ſpeaking, Pharnaces interrupting 
my Diſcourſe, ſaid, See here again the uſual Stratagem 
4 e ey, brought into play againft us, which 15 
to buſy. themſelves at every Turn in ſpeaking againſt 
others, but never to afford an Opportunity for repro- 
2 ving, nn ſay themſelves; ſo that thoſe, with 
by whom they confer and diſpute, muſt always be Reſpon- 
" dents and Deſehdants, and never Plaintiffs or Of” 
- TOs 2 2 6 


0 


Which is in the Pits and Hollows of the Earth, whi- 
ther the Rays of the Sun cannot penetrate, remains 

dark and lightleſs; but that which is ſpread over its ex- 

teriox Parts, has Clearneſs, and a lightſome Colour. 


ems greatly to help and maintain 


Conf 
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nents. You ſhall not therefore bring me this Day to 


give you any Account of thoſe Things, you charge upon 


the Stoics, till you have firſt render d me a Reaſon for 
your turning the World upſide down. 
Then Lucius ſmiling ſaid, This, good Sir, I am well 
contented to do, provided only, that you will not accuſe 
us of Impiety, as Ariftarchus thought, that the Greeks 


ought to have call'd Cleanthes the Samian into Queſtion, 


and condemn'd him of Blaſphemy againſt tlie Gods, as 


ſhaking the very Foundations of the World, becauſe 


this Man, endeavouring to ſave the Appearances, ſup- 


pos'd, that the Heavens remain'd immoveable, and that 


the Earth mov'd thro' the oblique Circle of the Zodiac, 
turning about its Axle-tree, As for us therefore, we 
ſay nothing, that we take from them. But how do they, 


my good Friend, who ſuppoſe the Moon to be Earth, 


turn the World upſide down, more than you, who ſay, 
that the Earth remains here hanging in the Air, being 
much greater than the Moon, as tne Mathematicians 


meaſure their Magnitude by the Accidents of Eclipſes, 
and by the Paſſages of the Moon through the Shadow of 
the Earth, gathering thence, how great a Space it takes 


up ꝛ For the Shadow of the Earth is leſs than it ſelf, by 


Reaſon it is caſt by a greater Light. And that the End 


of this Shadow upwards is ſlender and pointed, they 
ſay, that Homer himſelf was not ignorant, but plainly 


expreſsd it, when he call'd the Night Ooh, that is, 


acute, from the Sharp-pointedneſs of the Earth's Sha- 
dow. And yet the Moon in her Eclipſes, being caught 


within this Point of the Shadow, can ſcarce get out of 
it by $oing forward thrice her own Bigneſs in Length. 

er then, how many Times the Earth muſt needs 
be greater than the Moon, if it caſts a Shadow, the 
narroweſt Point of which is thrice as broad as the Moon. 
But you are perhaps afraid left the Moon ſhould fall, if 
at were acknowledg'd to be Earth; but as for the Earth, 


5 Aſchylus has ſecur d you, when he ſays that Alas, 


Like a firm Pillar, Head n and Earth ſuſtains, 


Whilſt on his Back a heavy Weight remains, 
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I then there runs under the Moon only a light Air, I Pc 
not firm enough to bear a ſolid Burthen, whereas under WM oo 
the Earth there are, as Pindar ſays, Columns and Pillars * 
of Adamant for its Support; and therefore Pharnaces 
himſelf is out of all Dread of the Earth's falling; but Pe f 
he pities the Ætbicpiant, and thoſe of Taprobane, who [ 2, 
lye directly under the Courſe of the Moon, fearing leſt Ny 44 
 Þ& ponderous. a Maſs ſhould tumble upon their Heads. WF Tra 
And yet the Moon has, for an Help to preſerve her e 
from falling, her Motion, and the Impetuoſity of her 3 
Kevolution: As Stones, Pebbles and other Weights, and 
put into Slings, are 1 from dropping out, whilſt Thi; 
they are ſwung round, by the Swiftneſs of their Moti. - 
on. For every Body is carry'd according to its natural ] ho 
Motion, unleſs it be diverted: by ſome other intervening. Bonn 
Cauſe. Wherefore the Moon does not move accord- WM vag 1 
ing to the Motion of her Weight, her Inclination be- 3 
irg ſtopt and hinder'd by the Violence of a circular e 
Revolution. And perhaps there would be more Reaſon ing 8 
to wonder, if the Moon continu'd always immoveable in dity is 
the ſame Place, as does the Earth. But now the Moon ke 
has a great Cauſe to keep her ſelf from tending hi- tho w 
ther downwards ; but for the Earth, which has no other > 
Motion, tis probable, that it has alſo no other Cauſe qualiti, 
of its Settlement, but its own Weight. For the Faith dwellin 
js heavier than the Moon, not only becauſe it is great- the Ea; 
er, but alſo becauſe the Moon is render'd lighter by Heels u 
the Heat and Inflammation that is in it. In brief, it banging 
appears by what you ſay, if tis true, that the Moon 15 the Eart 
Fire, that it ſtands in need of Earth, or ſome other Mat- ly, and | 
ter, which it may reſt on, and cleave to, for the main- and Wej 
' taining and nouriſhing of its Power. For tis not poſſi- let fall in 
| ble to imagine, bow 2 Fire can be preſerved without they we! 
ſome combuſtible Matter: And you your ſelves ſay, that there, th. 
the Earth continues firm without any Baſis OL Pedeſtal, and that, 
to ſupport it. 3 the Midd 
ves ſurely, ſaid Pharnaces, being in its proper an bound ba, 
natural Place, the very Middle and Center of the Uni- the two T 


yerſe, For this it is, to which all heavy and ponderous Earth, the 
Things do from. every Side naturally tend, incline-and dut falling 


aſpire, and about which they cling, and are counter- 
8 F bois d. 
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pois d. But every ſuperior Region, tho' it may perhaps © 
« 2 ſome earthly — weighty Thing Gordy Valence Ty 
up into it, immediately repels and caſts it down again 
by Force; or to ſpeak better, lets it follow its own pro- 
per Inclination, by which it naturally tends downwards. 
For the Refutation of which, being willing to give Þ 
Lucius Time for the calling to Mind ; Arguments, ! 
addreſsd my ſelf ro Theor, and ask'd him which of the 
Tragic Poets it was, who ſaid that Phyſicians | 
With bitter Med cines bitter Choler purge © 
and Neon having anſwer'd me, that it was SopÞocles > 
This, ſaid I to him, we muſt of Neceſſity permit them 
to do; but we are not to give Ear to thoſe Philoſophers, - 
Who would overthrow Paradoxes by Aſſertions, no leſs 
_ ſtrange and paradoxical, and for the oppugning extra- 
vagant and admirable Opinions, deviſe others, yet 
more wonderful and abſurd : As theſe Men do, who 
broach and introduce this Doctrine of a Motion, tend- 
3ng towards the Middle : In which, what fort of Abſur- 
| dity is there not to be found? Does it not thence fol- 
low, thay the Earth is ſpherical and round, as à Ball, 
: tho* we nevertheleſs ſee it to have ſo many lofty Hills, 
r ſo many deep Vallies, and ſo great a Number of Ine- 
e qualities? Does it not follow that there are Antipodes 
5 dwelling oppoſite to another, fticking on every Side to 
the Earth, with their Heads downwards, and thei 
Heels upwards, as if they were Wood. worms of Cats, 
hanging by their Claws? That we our ſelves go not on 
the Earth, ſtrait upright, and rectangular, but oblique- 
ly, and bending aſide, like drunken Men? That if Bars 
and Weights of a thoufand Talents a Piece ſhould be 
let fall into the Hollow of the Earth, they would, when 
they were come to the Center or Middle, ftop and reſt _ > 
there, tho' nothing came againſt them or ſuſtain'd them; 
and that, if peradventure they ſhould by Force paſs - 
the Middle, they would of themſelves return and re- 
bound back thither again? That if one ſhould ſaw off 
the two Trunks or Ends of a Beam on either Side of the 
Earth, they, would not be always carry'd downwards, 
but falling both from without into the Earth; they 
3 . K 5 would 


Os Offi Fay, myearng 
e, meet; and hide themſelves together in 
the Middle? That if a violent Stream of Water ſhould 
tun downwards into the Ground, it would, when it 
came to the Center of the Earth, which they hold to 
be an incorporeal Point, there gather together, and turn 
round like a Whirl-pool, hanging about a Pole, with a 
perpetual and endleſs Suſpenſion ? Some of which Poſt- 
tions are fo abſurd, that none can ſo much as force bis 
Imagination, tho' falfly, to conceive them poſſible. For | 
this is indeed to make that which is above, to be below, 
and to turn all Things upſide down, by placing that 
Which is in the Middle, err - and that which is 
under the Middle, above; ſo that if a Man ſhould, by 
by the Sufferance and Conſent of the Earth, ſtand with 
His Navel juſt againft her Middle or Center, he would 
by this Means have his Feet and Head both npwards ; 
and f one, having digg'd thro' thatiPlace which is be- 
 yond the Middle, ſhould come to pull him out from 
thence, that Part which is below, would at one and the 
lame Time be drawn upwards, and that which is above, 
downwards. And if another ſhould be imagin'd to 
Rand the contrary Way, their Feet, tho' the one's were 
oppoſite to the other's, would both be, and be ſaid to be 
0 EG ET A Le 
Beating then upon their Shoulders, and drawing af- - 
ter them, I do not ſay a little Bag or Box, but a whole 
Pack of Jugler's Boxes, full of ſo many Abſurdities, 
with which they play the Focus Pocus in Philoſophy, 
they nevertheleſs accuſe others of Error, for placing the 
Moon, which they hold ro be Earth, on high, and net 
in the Middle or Center of the World. And yet, if 
every heavy Body inclines towards the ſame Place, and 
does from all Sides, and with every one of its Parts, 
tend to its Middle or Center, the Earth certainly will 
not appropriate and challenge to it ſelf theſe ponderous 
' Maſſes, which are its Parts, becauſe it is the Center of I or D. A 
the Univerſe, but rather becauſe it is the Whole; and de di 
this gathering together of heavy Bodies round about it deen jy 
will not be a Sign, ſhewing it to be the Middle of the i "wn 
World; but an Argument to prove and teſtify, that X 
cheſe Bodies which had been pluck d from it, and agan 
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return to ſt, have a Communication and Conformity of 
Nature with the Earth. For as the Sun changes into 
Bimſelf the Parts, of which he is compos'd; ſo the 
Earth receives a Stone, as a Part belonging to it, in ſuch 
manner, that every one of theſe Things is in Time uni- 
ted, and incorporated with it; a 
there is ſome other Body, which was not from the Be- 
ginning allotted to the Earth, nor has been ſeparated from 
it, but had its own-proper and peculiar Conſiſtence and 
Nature apart, as theſe Men may ſay of the Moon, what 
hinders but it may continue ſeparated by its ſelf, being 
kept cloſe, compacted, and bound together by its own * 
Parts? For they do not demonſtrate that the Earth is 
the Middle of the Univerſe : And this Conglomeration 
of heavy Bodies, which are here, and their Coalition 
with the Earth, ſhews us the Manner how it js proba- © 
ble, that the Parts, which are aſſembled in the Body + 
of the Moon, continue alſo there. But as for him, 
who drives and ranges together in one Place all earthly 
and ponderous Things, making them Parts of one and 
the ſame Body; I wonder that he does not attribute 
_ allo the ſame Neceſſity and Conſtraint to light Subſtan- 
ces, but leaves ſo many Conglomerations of Fire ſepara- 
ted one from another; nor can I ſee, why he ſhould not 
amaſs together all the Stars, and think, thatthere ought 
to be but one Body of all thoſe Subſtances, which fly 


upwards. 3 


But you Mathematicians, Friend Apollonides, ſay, that 


the Sun 15 diſtant from the Primum Mobile, infinite * thou- 
ſands of Miles, and after him the Day Star, or Venus, 
Mercury, and other Planets, which being ſituated un- 
der the fixed Stars, and ſeparated from one another by 


great Ittervals, make their Revolutions; and in the 


mean Time you think that the World affords not to 
heavy and terreſtrial Bodies any great and large Place, 


or Diſtance one from another. You plainly ſee, it would 


be ridiculous, if we ſhould deny the Moon to be Earth, 


becauſe it is nor feared in the loweſt Region of the 


1 


* Gr. Muguttes gradlav, that is, tin thouſands of stagia or Furlon g,. 
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World, and yet affirm it to be a Star, tho fo many + 


Millions of Miles remote from the Firmament or Pri- 
mum Mobile, as if it were \ aps Japon ſome deep Gulf; 
for ſhe is ſo low before all other Stars, that the Mea- 


ſure of the Diſtances cannot be expreſs'd ; and you 


Mathematicians want Numbers to compute and reckon 
it; but ſhe, in a Manner, touches the Eaith, making 


her Revolution ſo neax the Tops of the Mountains, 


that ſhe ſeems, as Empedocles has it, to leave even 


the very Tracks of her Chariot- Wheels behind her: 


For oftentimes. ſhe ſurpaſſes. not the Shadow of the 


Farth, which. is. very ſhort. thro' the exceſſive Great- 
neſs of the Sun that fhines upon it; but ſeems to turn 
fo near the Fuperficies, and, as. one may ſay, between 
the Arms, and in the Boſom of the Earth, that it witl- 

© holds from her the Eight of the Sun, becauſe fhe _ 
mounts that ſhady, earthly and nocturnal Region, which 


js the Lot and Inheritance of the Earth. And there- 


fore 1 am of Opinion, we may boldly ſay that the 
Moon is within the Limits and Confines of the Earth, 
ſeeing ſhe is even darkned by the Summits of its Moun- 


tailns. eg ahh . N | 
But leaving the Stars, as well erring as. fix d, fee what 

Ariſtarchus proves and demonſtrates in his Treatiſe of 
Magnitudes and Diſtances, that the Diſtance of the Sun is 
above eighteen Times, and undes twenty Times, greater 
than that of the Moon from us. And yet they who 
place hen loweſt, ſay, that her Diſtance from. us con- 
rains fix and fifty of the Farth's Semidiameters, that 15, 
that ſhe is ſix and fifty Times as far from us, as we are 
from the Center of the Earth; which is forty thouſand 
Sitadia. Andtherefore, according to thoſe that make their 
Computation moderately, the Sun is above four Milli- 
ons and three hundred thouſand Stadia diſtant from 
the Moon; ſo far is. ſhe from the Sun by Reaſon of her 
Gravity, and ſo neas does ſhe approach to the Earth. 
So that if Subſtances are to be diſtinguiſh'd. by Places, 
the Portion and. Region af the Earth challenges to it 


ſelf the Moon, which by Reaſon of Neighbourhood 


and Proximity, has a Right to be reputed and reckon d 
among the Texcftrial Natures and Bodies. Nor bas 
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ve, in my Aer. do amiſs, if having given to theſe | 
Bodies, which are ſaid to be above, ſo vaſt an Interval 
and Diſtance, we leave alſo to thoſe which are below, 
ſome Space and Room to turn them in, ſuch as is that 
| between the Earth and the Moon. For neither is he, 
who calls only the utmoſt Superficies of the Earth A 
or Above, or all the reſt Kd r or Beneath, moderate or 
tolerable ; nor is he to be endur'd, who confines 78. 
xd, or Inferiority, only to the Earth, or rather to its 
Center: Seeing the vaſt Greatneſs of the World may 
afford Means for the aſſigning farther to this lower Part 
ſome ſuch Space, as is neceſſary for Motion. Now a- 
gainſt him, who holds, that whatever is above the 
Earth, is immediately high, ſuperior and ſublime, there 
is preſently another Oppoſition to encounter and contra- 
dict it, that whatever is beneath the Sphere of the fixt 
Stars, ought to be call'd low and inferior. . 

In a word, how is the Earth ſaid to be the Middle, 
and of what is it the Middle? For ITay, or the Univerſe, 
is infinite; and Infiniteneſs having neither Beginning 
nor End, tis convenient alſo, that it ſhould not have any 
Middle; for the Middle is a certain End or Limit; but 

Infiniteneſs is a Privation of all forts of Limits. Now 
he that affirms the Earth to be the Middle, not of the 
Univerſe, but of the World, is certainly a pleaſant Man, 
if he does not think, that the World it ſelf is ſubject to 
the ſame Doubts and Difficulties : For the Univerſe 
has not left a Middle even to the very World, but 
being without any certain Seat or Foundation, it is 
carry'd in an infinite Voidneſs not to any Place that is 
proper for it. And if perhaps having met with ſome. 
other Cauſe os Stay, it has ſtopt, not according to the 
Nature of the Place, as much may be conjecturd of 
the Moon, that by the Means of another Soul, and a- 
nother Nature, or to ſay better, of another Difference, 
the Earth continues firm here below, and the Moon 
moves. Beſides this, ſee, whether they are not ignor 
tant of a great Incanvenience and Error: for if tis true, 
that all which is without the Center of the Earth, 
however it be, is above, there will then be no Part of 
the World below, but the Earth, and all that is upon 


i, 


ee 


*3t, will 


pierce into the Fleſh, Nerves and Marrow, and 
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Point, which has no Body, which will of neceflity make 


head againſt, and oppoſe all the reſt of the World's 
Nature, if Above and Beneath, High and Low, are natu- 
tall) oppoſite to one another. Nor is this the only Ab- 


Fi ity that will follow, but all heavy and ponderous 


Bodies will alſo loſe the Cauſe, for which they move 
and tend downwards hither, for rxhere will be no Body 
below, to which they ſhould move; and as for that 


"which is incorporeal, tis not probable, neither will 


they themſelves allow it to be fo forcible, as to draw 
"and retain all things about it ſelf, ' But if it is unreaſon- 
able and contrary to Nature, that the whole World 
ſhould be Above, and that there ſhould be nothing Be- 
lo, but an incorporeal and indiviſible Term or Limit, 
then is this, as we ſay, yet more reaſonable, that the _ 
Region above, and that below, being divided the one 


from the other, have nevertheleſs each of thern a large 
, ine nyt, 


! 


gainſt Nature, for earthly Bodies to have any Motions 


in Heaven; let us confider leiſurely and mildly, and not 
violently, as is done in Tragedies, that this is no Proof 

of the Moon's not being Earth, but only that Earth is 
in a Place, where by Nature it ſhould not be; for the 
Fire of Mount tun is indeed againſt Nature under 


Ground, nevertheleſs it ceaſes not to be Fire. And the 


Wind, contain'd within Bottles, is indeed of its own 
Nature light, and inclin'd to aſcend, but is yet by Force 


conftrain'd to be there, where naturally it-ſhould not 


be, And is not our very Soul, I beſeech you in the 


Name of Fupitey, which as your ſelves ſay; is Light, 
of a fiery Subſtance, and imperceptible to Senſe, inclu- 


ded within the Body, which is heavy, cold and palpa- 
ble 2 Yet we do nor therefore ſay, that the Soul is no- 
thing within the Body; or that it is not a Divine Sub- 


- _Rance under a groſs and heavy Maſs, or that it does 


not in a Moment paſs thro' Heaven, Earth and Sea, 
18 
th 
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It, will be above; and in brief, every Body that ſhall 
Will be nothing below or underneath, but one only 


© Nevertheleſs, ſuppoſing, if you pleaſe, that is n-. 
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with the Humours the Cauſe of a thouſand Paſſions. 
And even your Jupiter, ſuch as you imagin him, and 
| Qepaint him to be, is he not of his own Nature a great 
and perpetual Fire? Vet now he ſubmits, is pliable, and 
transform'd into all things by ſeveral Mutations. Take 
hueed therefore, good Sir, left by transferring and redu- 

_ cing every thing to the Place aſſign'd it. by Nature, you 
fo Philoſophize, as to bring in a Diſſolution of the 
whole World, and put all things again into that State = 8 

of Enmity, mention'd by Empedocles, or, to ſpeak more 

properly, left you raiſe up again thoſe ancient Titans 4 
and Giants, to put on Arms againſt Nature, and ende 
vour to introduce again that fabulous Diſorder and Con- 
fuſion, where all that is heavy goes one way apart, and 
all that is light, another; . LIE 8 
Where neither Sun's bright Face is ſeen, 
Nor Earth beheld, ſpread o'er with Green, 
Nor the ſalt Sea — ::! 
as Empedocles has it; where the Earth feels no Heat, nor 
the Air any Wind, where no heavy thing is mov'd up- 

wards, nor any light thing downwards ; but the Prin- 1 
ciples of all things are ſolitary, without any mutual | 
Love or Dilection one to another, not admitting any 4 

Society or Mixture together; but ſhunning and avoiding 2 
all Communication, moving ſeparately by particular N 

Motions, as being diſdainful, proud, and altogether 
carrying themſelves in ſuch manner, as every thing 
does, from which, as Plato ſays, God is abſent ; that is, 
as thoſe Bodies do, in which there is neither Soul nor 
Underſtanding ; till ſuch time as by Divine Providence, 

Deſire coming into Nature, engenders their Amity, 
Venus and Love, as Empedocles, Parmenides and Heſiod 
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have it, to the end that changing their natural Places, 
; and reciprocally communicating their Faculties, ſome 
, being by Neceſſity bound to Motion, others to Quiet 


and Reſt, and all tending to the better, every thing re. 
mitting a little of its Power, and yielding a little from 
its Place, they make at length an Harmony, Accord. 
and Society together. For if there had not been any | 
other part of the World againſt Nature, but every og WP 
. F a 


, 
, 
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had been in the fame Place and Quality, it naturally 
ought to be, without ſtanding in need of any Change or 


Tranſpoſition, or having had any Occaſion for it from 
the Beginning; I know not what the Work of Divine 


Providence is, or in what it conſiſts, or of what Jupi- 
ter has been the Father, Creator or Worker. For there 


would not in a Camp be any need of a Man, who is 
well skill'd in the Art of ranging and ordering of Bat- 


tles, if every Souldier of himſelf knew and underſtood 
his Rank, Place and Station, and the Opportunity he 


ought to take and keep; nor would there be any want 
of Gard'ners or Builders, if Water were of it ſelf fram'd 


toe flow where it is neceflary, and irrigate ſuch Plants 


as ſtand in need of watering ; or if Bricks, Timber and 


Stones would of their own Inclinations and natural 
Motion range and ſettle themſelves in due and fitting 


Places and Orders. Now if this Diſcourſe manifeſtly 
takes away Providence, and if the ordering and Diſtin- 


CKiion of things that are in the World, belongs to God, 
why ſhould we wonder at Nature's having been ſo diſ- 


pos d and ordain'd by him, that the Fire ſhonld be 
here, and the Stars there, and again the Earth ſhould 


be ſituated here below, and the Moon above, dye 
in a more fure and ſtrait Priſon, found out by Reaſon, 


tan that, which was firſt ordain'd by Nature? For if 


it were of abſolute Neceſſity, that all things ſhould fol- 


low their natural Inſtinct, and move according to the 


Motion given them by Nature, neither the Sun, Venus, 


nor any other Planet, would any more run a circular 


Courſe; for light and fiery Subſtances have by Nature 
their Motion directly upwards. And if perhaps Nature 
itſelf receive this Permutation and Change by reaſon of 


the Place, that Fire, having its Motion here, ſhould in 


a direct Line tend upwards, but being once arriv'd at 


| - Heaven, thould turn round with the Revolution of the 
| Heavens, what wonder would it be, if heavy and ter- 


_ reftrial Bodies, being in like manner out of their natural 


Place, were vanquiſh'd by the ambient Air, and forc'd to 


take another ſort of Motion. For it cannot with any 
Reaſon be ſaid, that Heaven has by Nature the Power 


do take away from light things the Property of mount 


ing 


and meet f 
ſame, then it appears to have its Place, Motion and 


And yet this Cruſt, Stone-like, hard and heavy, as it. 
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ing directly upwards, and cannot likewiſe have the Force 
to overcome heavy things, and ſuch as tend downwards; 


bdut that ſometimes making uſe of this Power, and 
ſometimes of the proper Nature of the things, it ſtill 
e Eats: 
Baut if laying aſide thoſe ſervile Habits and Opinions, 
to which we have enſlaved our ſelves, we muſt frankly 
and fearleſly deliver our Judgment, it ſeems clear to 
me, that there is not any part of the Univerſe, which 


has a peculiar and ſeparate Rank, Situation or Motion, 
that can ſimply be ſaid to be natural to it. But when 
every thing exhibits and yields up it ſelf to be moy'd, 


as is moſt profitable and fit for that, for whoſe Sake it 
was made, and to which it is by Nature appointed, ſuf- 


tering, doing, or being diſpos d, as is moſt expedient 
= the Safety, Beauty and Power of the 


Diſpoſition according to Nature. As a Proof of this, 


we may obſerve, that Man, who, if any thing in the 
World be fo, is made and diſpos d according to Na- 
ture, has upwards, eſpecially about his Head, heavy 


and terreſtrial things, and about the Middle of his Bo- 


dy ſuch as are hot, and participate of Fire; of his 


Teeth alſo ſome grow upwards, and ſome downwards, 


and yet neither the one nor the other are contrary to 


Nature ; neither is the Fire, which ſhines in his Eyes,” 
according to Nature, and that, which is in his Heart 
and Stomach, againſt it ; but it is in each place proper- 


ly and beneficially ſeated. Moreover, conſider the Na- 


ture of all Shell-fiſhes ; and, that I may uſe the Words 


of Empedacles,, 


Took on the Crabs, the Oifters. of the Sea, 


Ind She!l-fiſh all which heavy Coats enfold, 
Type Tortoiſe too with arched Back, whom we 
Cover d with Cruſt, as hard as Stone, behold : 
View them but well, and plain it will appear, 
They hardned Earth above their Bodies beats 


is thus plac'd over their Bodies, does not preſs and cruſh | 
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the Moiſture, inclos d within them, nor on the contrary 
does their natural Heat e by reaſon of its 


Lightneſs, and vaniſh away, but they are mingled and 


_ *compos'd one with another, according to the Nature of 


3j OE VIZ ESR OR 
© Wherefore *tis alſo probable, that the World, if it is 


an Animal, has in many parts of its Body, Earth, and 
in as many, Fire and Water, not thruſt and driven into 
it by Force, but order'd and diſpos'd by Reaſon ; for 
neither was the Eye by its Lightneſs forc'd into that part 
of the Body, where it is, nor the Heart by its Gravity 


preſs d down into the Breaſt ; but both the one and the 
other were thus placd, becauſe it was better and more 


expedient. In like manner we ought not to think, that 


of the Parts of the World either the Earth ſettled where 


It is, being beaten down thither by its Ponderofity, or 


the Sun was carry'd upwards by its Levity, like a Bottle 
'or Bladder full of Wind,” which, being plung'd into the 
bottom of the Water, immediately riſes up again, as 
l Chios was perſwaded, or that the other 

tars, as it they had been put into a Ballance, were 
Tway'd this way or that way, according to their Weight 


or Lightneſs, and ſo mounted K+ or lower to the. 


Places they now poſſeſs. But Reaſon having prevail'd 
in the Conſtitution of the World, the Stars have, like 
to glittering Eyes, been fixt in the Firmament, as it 
 werein the Face of the Univerſe, there to turn conti- 

 nually about; and the Sun, having the Force and Vi- 
gor of the Heart, ſends and diſtributes its Heat and 
Light, like Blood and Spirits, throughout all; the 
Earth and Sea are in the World, as the Paunch and 
Bladder in the Body of a living Creature: And the 
Moon plac'd between the Sun and the Earth, as the 
Liver, or ſome other ſoft Entrai! between the Heart 
and the Belly, tranſmits: down thither the Heat of the 
- Superior Bodies, and draws round about her the Vapors 


which ariſe from hence, ſubtilizing them by way of 


Concoction and Purification. - And whether its ſolid 
And terreſtrial Quality has any other Property, ſerving 

For ſome profitable Ule, is indeed unknown to us ; but 
tis however ſecureſt and beſt, in all things to uy 
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what is neceſſary for what Probability can we draw 7 
from that which they affirm? They ſay, that the moſt } 
ſabtile and luminous part of the Air, by reaſon of its { 
Rarity, became Heaven; but what was thickned ann 


cloſely driven together, was made into Stars, of which Fi 
the Moon being the heavieſt, is compacted of the groſ- : 
ſeſt and muddieſt Matter. And yet *tis plainly to be ' 
ſeen, that the Moon is not ſeparated or divided from the [ 
Air; but moves and makes her Revolution thro' that, 
which is about her, to wit, the Region of the Winds, 


and where the Comets are engendred, and keep their | 
Courſe. Theſe Bodies then were not by a natural In- 4 


: WM clination thus plac'd and fituated as they are, but 
. Hare by ſome other Reaſon been ſo order'd and diſ- 


4 Ihbeſe things being ſaid, as I was giving Lucius his 
- Turn to follow and continue the Diſcourſe, there be- 
e ing nothing left to be added, but the Demonſtrations 
8 ok this Doctrine. Ariſtotle, ſmiling, ſaid, Tam a Wit- 


Py 
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r nels, that you have directed all your Contradictions, 

'e and all your Refutations againft thoſe, who ſuppoſing | 

It the Moon to be half Fire, affirm in general, that a 3 
\e Bodies do of their own Accord tend either upwards or 
'd downwards; but if there is any one, who holds, that ; 

xc the Stars have of their own Nature a circular Motion, 
It and that they are of a Subſtance wholly different from + 
i- the four Elements, you have not thought of ſaying any _ | 
i. MW thing, fo much as accidentally, or by the way, againſt 
nd bim; and therefqre I am wholly unconcern'd in your | 
he Diſcourſe, e „ͥöĩöĩÄXV˙oÿ⁊ aq | 
nd Indeed, good Sir, ſaid Lucius, if you ſhould ſuppoſe | 
the the other Stars, and the whole Heaven apart, to be ot 
the A pure and ſincere Nature, free from all Change and Al- 94 
art teration of Paſſion, and ſhould bring in alſo a Circle, in 
the W which they make their Motion by a perpetual Reyolu- 
Jus tion, you would not perhaps find any one now to con- | 
„of tradift you, though there are in this infinite Doubts | 
lid and Difficulties. But when the * Diſcourſe deſcends fo Ef 
ns. far, as to touch the Moon, it cannot maintain in her that 


Per- 
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perfection of being exempt from all Paſſion and Altera- ' 
tion, nor the heavenly Beauty of that Body. But to let - did! 
_ paſs all other Inequalities and Differences, the very Face, + Liet 
which appears in the Body of the Moon, neceſſarily pro- 805 
ceeds from ſome Paſſion of her own Subſtance, or the 25 iy 
Mixture of another; for what is mix'd, ſuffers, becauſe it - hh 
Ioſes its firſt Purity, being fill'd by Force with that 77 
which is worſe. Beſides, as for the Slowneſs and Dul- cok + 
neſs of her . Courſe, her feeble and inefficacious Heat, the f 
by which, as Ion ſays, (OILED is ſo f 
I be black Grape comes not to Maturity, . bu tall 
to what ſhall we attribute them but to her Weakneſs - Tho 
and Paſſion; if an eternal and celeſtial Body can be 4 55 


ſubject to Paſhon? VVVͤLl oe 16 —_ | ws 
In brief, my Friend Ariſtotle, if the Moon is Earth, WF. As if tt 


mne is a moſt fair and admirable thing, and excellently dor 
well adorn'd, but if you regard her as a Star, or Light, 4 q 4 
or a certain divine and heavenly Body, I am afraid ſhe Ca 110 p 
will prove deform d and foul, and diſgrace that beauti- ber ton, 
tal Appellation, if of all Bodies, which are in Heaven 3, 5+ = 
ſo numerous, ſhe alone ſtands in need of Light, bor- the Mor 
_ :row'd of another, and, as Parmenides has it, ichtned. 
Looks always backwards on the Sun's bright Rays, he A400 


Oaur Friend therefore indeed, having in a Lecture of tra 

- his, demonftrated this Propoſition of Anaxagoras, that 8 2 e 
the Sun communicates to the Moon, what Brightneſs ſhe 4 1 5 
has, was well eſteem' d for it. As for me, I will not I > . Pop al 

ſay, what I have learnt of [one or with you, but ha- eel Fry V 
ving taken it for granted, will paſs on to the reſt, *Tis Sch,” 
then probable, that the Moon is illuminated, not like a H ang FI * 


Glaſs or Criſtal, by the Brightneſs of the Sun's Rays, th. | 
mining thro' her ; nor yet again, by a certain Colluftra- they are ſh 
tion and Conjunction of Light and Brightneſs, as when F, 


many Torches ſet together, augment the Light of one 
another. For ſo ſhe would be no leſs full in her Con- 
junction, or firſt Quarter, than in her Oppoſition, it 
He did not obſtruct or repel the Rays of the Sun, 1 
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let them paſs thro her by reaſon of her Rarity; or if he 
did by a Contemperature ſhine upon her, and kindle the 
Light within her. For we cannot alledge her Declina- 
tions and Averſions in the Conjunction or New Moon, 
as when it is half Moon, or when ſhe appears tipt, cre- 
ſcent, or in the Wane ; but being then perpendicularly, 


as Democritus ſays, under him, that illuminates her, ſhe 
receives and admits the Sun; fo that then tis probable 
ſhe ſhould appear, and he ſhine thro” her. But this ſhe 
is ſo far from ke, that ſhe is not only then unſeen, 
but alſo often hides the Sun, as Empedocles has it; 


Me Sun's bright Beam: from us ſbe turns aſide, 
And of the Earth it ſelf as much doth hide, | 
As her Orb's Breadth can cover ; 


As if the Light of the Sun fell not upon another Star, 
but upon Night and Darkneſs. And as for what Poſi- 
donius ſays, that the Depth of the Moon's Body is the 


Cauſe, why the Light of the Sun cannot pierce thro* 


her. to us, this is evidently refuted ; for the Air, which 
is Infinite, .and of a far greater Depth than the Body of 
the Moon, is nevertheleſs all over illuſtrated and en- 


lightned by the Rays of the Sun. It remains then, that 
according to the Opinion of Empedocles, the Light of 
the Moon, which appears to us, comes from the Re- 
percuſſion and Reflection of the Suns Beams. And for 
this Reaſon, it comes not to us hot and bright, as in all 
robability it would, if her Shining proceeded either 
Stew Inflammation, or the Commixtion of two Lights. 


But as Voices, reverberated, cauſe an Echo, or Re- 


ſounding more obſcure, and leſs expreſs than- the 
Speech,. that was pronounc'd, and as the Blows of Darts 
and Arrows, rebounding from ſome Wall, againſt which 


they are ſhot, are more mild and gentle: 


© Ggiak Titan's Luſtre, ſmiting the Moon's Orb, 
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yields batafaintandfeeble Reflection and Repercuſſion 
of Brightneſs upon us, its Force being abated and weak- 
. ——— mwwpf;· rnd Die 
+ Sylle them, taking up the Diſcourſe, ſaid, There is 
indeed a great deal of Probability in all that you have 
ſpoken: But as to the ſtrongeſt Objection, that is 


brought againſt it, has it, think you, been any way 


weakned by this Diſcourſe 2 Or has our Friend quite 
. / ³ð A te rs, 

What Oppoſition do you mean, ſaid Lucius? Is it 
the Difficulty about the M 


% ® 


appears enlightned? 


>> The very ſame, anſwer'd Hua For there is ſome 


Reaſon, ſeeing that all Reflection is made by equal An- 


gles, that when the Half. Moon is in the midſt of Hea- 
ven, the Light, proceeding from her, ſhould not be 


Carry d upon the Earth, but glance, and fall beyond 
and on one fide of it. For the Sun, being plac'd in 
the Horizon, touches the Moon with its Beams, which, 


being equally refracted, will therefore neceſſarily fall 


the other Bound of the Horizon, and not ſend their 


on 
= Light down hither; or elſe there will be a great Di- 
| tortion and Difference of the Angle, which is impoſſi- 


And yet by 7 iter , reply'd Lucius, this has not been 


forgotten, or overpaſs d, but already ſpoken to. And 


caſting his Eye, as he was 2 upon the Mathe- 
aid he, in your Pre- 


matician Menelaus, I am aſham'd, 
ſence, dear Menelaus, to attempt the ſubverting and 


overthrowing of a Mathematical Poſition, which is ſup- 


d, as a Baſis and Foundation to the Doctrine of the 
Catoptrics concerning the Cauſes and Reaſons of Mir- 


rors. And yet of ne I muſt: For it neither ap- 
$ 


pears of it ſelf, nor is confeſs d as true, that all Reflexi- 


ons tend to equal Angles; but this Poſition is firſt 
check'd and contradifted in emboſs d and convex Mir- 
rors, when they repreſent the Images of things, appear- 

ing at one Point of the Sight, greater than the things 
themſelves. Andiar- is alſo diſprov'd by double Mirrors, 


which being inclin'd or turn'd one towards the ther 


oon, when one half of her 
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the Angle is made within, and each of the Glaſſes or 
plain Superficies yields a double Reſemblance; fo that 
there are four Images from the ſame Face, two anſwer- 
able to the Parts without on the left Side, and two 
others obſcure and not fo evident on the right Side in 
the Bottom of the Mirror, where they yield Reſem- 


239, 


blances, appearing greater than themſelves, at one only _ 
Point of the Sight. The ſame alſo is overthrown by 


thoſe Mirrors that are concave or hollow, wherein the 
Aſpect is variable, of which Plato renders the efficient 


; falling from one Side to the other. And therefore, ſince 


of the Views or Viſions, ſome immediately have Re- 


courſe to us, and others, ſliding on the oppoſite Part of 
the Mirror, do again return upon us from thence, tis 


not poſſible, that all Reflections ſhould be made at equal 


Angles: Tho' thoſe, who cloſely impugn our Opinion 


75 contend, That by theſe Reflections of Light from the 


\ 


Moon upon the Earth, the Equality of Angles is taken, 


away, thinking this to be much more probable than the 
VV 8 


Nevertheleſs, if we muſt of Neceſſity yield and grant i 


thus much to our dearly beloved Geometry ; Firſt, This 
mould in all Likelihood: befal thoſe Mirrors which are 
perfectly ſmooth, and exquiſitely poliſh'd.; whereas the 


Moon has many Inequalities and Roughneſles, ſo that 
the Rays, proceeding from a vaſt Body, and carry d 


to mighty Altitudes, receive one from another, and in- 
tercommunicate their Lights, which being ſent to and 


tro, and reciprocally diſtributed, are refracted and in- 


terlac'd all Manner of Ways, and the Counter-Lights 


meet one another, as if they came to us from ſeveral 


Mirrors. And then, tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe theſe Re- 


flections on the Superficies of the Moon to be made at 
equal Angles, yet tis not impoſſible, that the Rays, 


coming down unto us by ſo long an Interval, may have 
their Flections, Fractions and 


5 a Delapſions, that the 
1. being compounded, may ſhine the more. Some 
0 


alſo there are, Who prove by lineary Demonſtration, 
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nes. But to make the 


bd it thus publickly, eſpecially where there were ſo ma- 


"© ny Auditors, was not very caly. But in brief, ſaid he, 


* b I wonder how they come thus to alledge againſt us 
the Half Moon, there being the ſame Reaſon when 
The is on both ſides emboſs d and creſcent. For if the 


ftlery Matter, he would never ſurely leave one Hemi- 


Able to Reaſon, that ſhould be wholly repleniſh'd, and 


' totally chang d by that Light of his, which by Rea- | 


© - fon of its Agility and Swittneſs, ſo eaſily ſpreads and 
aſſes thro' all. For, fince Wine touching Water on- 
fy in one Point, or one Drop of Blood falling into any 


5 mingled, nor make any thorow Confuſion or Change; 
but only exteriorly illuminate that, whoſe Superticies 


it touches. For that Circle, which the Sun makes 
by e a Compaſs, and turning towards the Moon, 


ſometimes falling upon the very Line, that diftinguiſh- 


4 reciprocally cut by her, cauſing in her by ſeveral In- 
Clinations and Habitudes of the Luminous to the Dark, 
thoſe various Forms, by which ſhe appears but half 


Exboſs d on both Sides, Horned and Creſcent; that 
more than any Thing elſe, demonſtrates, That all 


this Illumination of the Moon is not a Mixture, but 
2 a Tonching : Nor a Conflux, or Gathering to- 
gether of ſandry Lights, but only an Illuſtration rou d 


about. | But 
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chat The ſends much of her Light down to the Earth 
=. 45 direct Line, drawn et under her, as ſhe in- 
Ip" eſcription and Delineation 


| 3g Sun enlighten'd the Moon, as à Maſs of ætherial or 


- ſphere, or balf of her Globe always appearing dark 
and ſhadowy to Senſe, as it is ſeen to be; but how lit= 
tile ſoeyer be touch d her Superficies, it would be agree 


Liquor, dies and colours it all with a red. or purple 
Colour; and ſince they ſay, that the very Air is al- 
 terd and chang'd with Light, not by any Defluctions 
or Beams intermingled, but by a ſudden Converſion {| 
and Change made in one only Point; how can they 
Imagine that one Star, touching another Star, and 
one Light another Light, ſhould not be immediately 


es her viſible Part from her inviſible, and ſometimes _ 
riſing up e ſo that it cuts her in two, and is 
Y 
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But for as much as ſhe is not only enlightned her ſelf, 
but alſo ſends back hither the Image of her Illumina- 
tion, this confirms us yet ſurther, in what we ſay 


touching her Subſtance. For Reflections and Rever- 
berations are not made upon any thing which is rare, 


and of thin and ſubtil Parts, nor is it eaſily to be 
imagin'd, how Light can rebound from Light, or one 
Fire from another; but that which is to make the 


Reverberation or Reflection, muſt be ſolid and firm, 
that a Blow may be given againſt it, and a Rebound- 
ing made from it. As a Proof of this, we ſee, that. 

the Air tranſmits the Sun, and gives him a way to 
| Pierce quite thro' it, not obſtructing or driving back 


D 


his Rays; but on the contrary from Wood, Stones, or 


Cloaths put in the Sun, there are made many Reflecti- 
ons ok Light, and many Illuminations round about. 
So we ſee that the Earth is Illuminated by him, not 
to the very bottom, as the Water, nor throughly and 


all over, as the Air, thro' which the Beams of the 


Sun have a clear Paſſage; but juſt ſuch a Circle, 4s 


he makes in turning about the Moon, and as much as 
he cuts off from her, with ſuch another does he com- 
paſs the Earth, and ſo much does he enlighten the reſt 


being left without Light; for what is Illuminated both 
in the one and in the other, is little more than aw 
Hemiſphere. Permit me therefore now to conclude 


after the manner of Geometricians by Proportions, If 


there are three things, which the Light of the Sun 
approaches, the Air, the Moon, and the Earth, and 


5 if we ſee that the Moon is enlightned by him, not 
25 the Air, but as the Earth, tis of neceſſity that 
thoſe two things muſt have one and the ſame Na- 


ture, which of one and the ſame Cauſe fuffer the ſame 


Effects. 


Now when all the Company began highly to com- 


mend Lucius's Harangue : This is excellently well done 


of you, Lucius (ſaid I to him,) that you have to ſo 

fine a Diſcourſe added as fine a Proportion, for you muſt 

not be defrauded of that, which is your Due, 1 
Then Lucius, ſmiling, thus went on; I have yet a 


ſecond Proportion to be added to the former, by which 


Vol. V. L we 
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we will clearly demonſtrate, that the Moon altogether 


reſembles the Earth, not only becauſe they ſuffer and 
receive the ſame Accidents from the ſame Cauſe, but 
becauſe they work the ſame Effect on the ſame Object. 

For you will without Difficulty, I ſuppoſe, grant me, 


that of all the Accidents which befal the Sun, there is 


none ſo like to his Setting, as his Eclipſe, eſpecially if 
ou but call to mind that * Conjunciion, which hap- 


pened not many years ſince, and, beginning immedi- 


ately after Noon, ſhew*d us many Stars in many Places 
of the Heavens, and wrought ſuch a Temperature in 
the Air, as is that of the Twilight in the Evening or 
Morning. But if you will not grant me this, our 
Friend Theon here will bring us a Mimnermus, a cydias, an 
Arobilochus, and beſides theſe, a Steſichorus and a Pindar, 
lamenting, that in Eclipſes the World is rob'd of its 


brighteſt Light, and ſaying, that Night comes on in 


the midſt of the Day, and that the Rays of the Sun 
wander in the Path of Darkneſs; but above all, he 


will produce Homer, ſaying. that the Faces of Mz 
were [in Eclipſes] ſeized upon by Night and Dari- 


neſs, and the. Sun quite loſt out of Heaven by th: 


Conjunction of the Moon. And 
* „ e 52% * *+* > 


Tis natural, that this Could happen, if I may uſe 


Homer's Words, | 
hen one Moon's going, and another comes. 


For the reſt of the Demonſtration is, in my Opinion, 
as certain, and exactly concluding, as are the acute Ar- 
guments of the Mathematicks. As Night is the Sha- 
dow of the Earth, ſo the Eclipſe of the Sun is the Sha- 


dow of the Moon, when the Sight returns upon it 
= * nn 70 | Ss 


um 1 — 
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* 


to the ninth, that is from Noon till three a Clock. 
„ What is here loſt, ſeems to have been ſome Di/- 
_ gourſe concerning the Change of the Moon : For that the Cun's 
Eclipſe cannot by the Courſe of Nature, be at any other time. 


r Our Author is here ſuppos'd to mean that Darkneſs, 
which cover'd the Face of the Earth at the Time of our 
Bleſſed Saviour*s Paſſion, which continud from the fexth Hour 


rhneſs, 
of our - 
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time. 
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elf. For the Sun is at his fetting kept from our Sight 
by the Interpoſirion of the Earth, and at his Eclipſe. 


by that of the Moon. Now both of theſe are Ob- 
ſcurations; but that of his Setting is from the Earth, 
and, that of his being Eclips'd from the Moon, 
their Shadows intercepring our Sight. Now the Con- 
ſequences of theſe things are eafily underſtood, For 
if the effect is alike, the efficient Cauſes are alſo 
alike; becauſe it is of neceſſity, that the fame Effects, 


a happening! in the ſame Subjects, proceed from the ſame 


Efficients. Now if the Darkneſs in Eclipſes is not ſo 
profound, nor does ſo forcibly and entirely ſeize the 
Air, as does the Night, we are not to wonder at it; 
for the Subſtance of the Body, which makes the Night, : 
and of that which cauſes the Eclipſe, is indeed the 


fame, tho? their Greatneſs is not equal. For the 
Egyptians, if T am not miſtaken, hold, that the Moon 


is in Bigneſs the two and ſeventieth Part of the Earth; 
and Anazagoras ſays, ſhe is as big as Pelopunneſus : And 
Ariftarchus thews: the overthwart Line, or Diameter of 


the Moon, to have a Proportion to that of the Earth, 
Which is leſs, than if ſixty were compar'd to nineteen, | 
and ſomewhat greater, than an hundred and eight 
compar'd to forty and three. Whence it happens, that 
the Earth, by reaſon of its Greatneſs, wholly with- 
draws the Sun from our Sight: For 'tis a great 


Obſtacle and Oppoſit ion, and laſts all the Night, But 
the Moon, altho' ſhe ſometimes hides all rhe Sun, 
yet that Eclipſe continues not ſo long, nor is ſo 
tar extended, but there always appears about the 


Circumference a certain Brightneſs, which permits 


not the Darkneſs to bs black, deep and perfectly 
obſcure. 


And Ariſtotle, T mean the ancient Philoſopher of 


that Name, rendring the Reaſon, why there are oft- 


ner ſeen to happen Eclipſes of the Moon, than of the 
Sun, among other Cauſes alledges this, that the Sun 


3 Eclips'd by the interpoſition of the Moon, and the 


Moon by that of the Earth, which is much greater, 


and more ſpacious, and conſequently oftner oppoſes 


it ſelf, And Paſidonius thus defines this Accident: The 
L. 2 Eclipſe 


[| 
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| 
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Eclipſe of the Sun is the Con junction of the Sun and 


Moon, the Shadow of which darkens our Sight. 


For there is no Eclipſe, but only to thoſe, whoſe 


Fight the Shadow of the Moon intercepting, hinders 
them from ſeeing the Sun. Now in confeſſing, that 
the Shadow of the Moon deſcends down to us, I 
| know not what he has left himſelf to ſay, Tis 
certainly impoſſible for a Star to caſt a Shadow; for 
that which is not enlightned, is called 


Light makes no Shadow, but on the contrary drives 


it away. But what * ſaid he, were alledg'd 
after this? : 
The Moon, enſwer'd I then, faifer'd the ſame E- 


clipſe. 


Lou have Jane well, reply*d 1 to put me in 1 biin 
of it. But would you have me go on, and proſecute 


the reſt of the Diſcourſe, as if you had already ſup- 


pos'd and granted, that the Moon is Eclips'd, being 
Intercepted within the Shadow of the Earth? Or ſhall _ 


I take for the Subject of a Declamation the making a 


Demonſtration of it, by rekearſing to you all the Ar- 


guments, one after another? 


be be be Ae 
of your Diſcourſe. For I indeed ſtand in necd of 


ſome Perſwaſion, having only heard, that when theſe 


| three Bodies, the Earth, the Moon, and the Sun, are 


in a direct Line, then Eclipſes happen; for that either 


the Earth takes the Sun from the Moon, or the Moon 


rakes him from the Earth. For the Sun then fuffers 


an Eclipſe or Defect, when the Moon, and the Moon, 


when the Earth is in the midſt of the three; of which 


the one happens in the Conjunction, or Mew Moon, 
and the other in the . or when the Moon 


is Full. 
Then ſaid Lucius ; Theſe are the principal Points, 


and the Summary of what is ſaid, But in the firſt 


place, if you pleaſe, take the Argument, drawn from 


the Form and Figure of the Shadow, which is that of 
a Cone or Pyramid, with the ſharp end forward, as be- 
ing, when a great Fire or Light, that is round, or 


. e encompaſſes a Maſs that is alſo e 
-- but 


a Shadow; and 
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but les; whence it comes, that in the Eclipſes of the 


Moon, the Circumſcriptions of the Black and Dark, 


from the Clear and Luminous, have their Sections al- 


ways round. For the Approaches of a round Body, 
_ which way ſoever it goes, whether it gives or receives 


Sections, do by reaſon of the Similitude always keep a 


eircular Form. Now as for the ſeeond Augument, I 


| ſuppoſe you underſtand, that the firſt Part which is 


Eclips'd in the Moon, is always that, which looks to- 
wards the Eaſt; and in the Sun that, which regards 
the Weſt : Now the Shadow of the Earth moves from 


the Eaſt to the Weſt ; but the Sun and Moon from 
the Weſt Eaſt ward. The Experience of the Appea- 
rences, gives us a viſible Knowledge of this, nor is 


there need of many Words, to make us fully under- 


Rand it, and from theſe Suppoſitions the Cauſe of the 


Eclipſe is confirm'd. For. in aſmuch as the Sn: is E- 


clips'd by being overtaken, and the Moon by meeting 
that, which makes the Eclipſe, it probably, or rather 


neceſſarily follows, that the one is ſurpriz'd behind, 


and the other before. For the Obſtruction begins on 
that fide, whence that which cauſes it, firſt ap- 


proaches. Now the Moon comes upon the Sun from 


the Weſt, as ſtriving in courſe with him, and haſtning 


after him; but the Shadow of the Earth comes from 
the Eaſt, as that which has a contrary Motion, The 


third Argument is taken from the Time and Greate 
_ neſs of the Eclipſes. For the Moon, if ſhe is Eclips'd, 


when ſhe is on high in her A4p2geon, or at her fartheſt 


| diſtance from the Earth continues but a little while in 


her defect or want-of Light : But when ſhe ſuffers the 


fame Accident, being low, and in her Praſgeon, or near 


the Earth. ſhe is very much oppreſs'd, and ſlowly 
gets out of the Shadow; and yer, when ſhe is low, 
ſhe moves ſwifter, and when high. ſlower. But the 
Cauſe of the difference is in the Shadow, which is, 
like Pyramids. broadeſt at the bottom or Baſis; and, 
growing ſtill narrower by little and little, terminates. 
in a ſharp point at the Top. Whence it comes, that 
when ſhe is low, ſhe is embarraſs'd within greater Cir- 
cles, traverſing the bottom of the Shadow, and what 
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is moſt obſcure and dark; but when ſhe is high, being 


through the narrowneſs of the Shadow, as it were but 
in a ſhallow Puddle, by which ſhe is ſully'd, ſhe im- 
mediately gets out again. I omit the Effects, which 


have particular Cauſes. For we ſee, that Fire ſhines 
forth, and appears brighter out of a dark and ſhady Place, 


through the thickneſs of the caliginous Air, which ad- 
mits no Effluxions or Diffuſions of the Fire's Vertue, 


but keeps in and contains its Subſtance within it ſelf: 
Or rather, if this is a Paſſion of the Senſes, as hot 


Things, when near to cold Ones, are felt to be hotter, 
and Pleaſures immediately after Pains are found more 


vehement; ſo Things that are bright appear better, 
when they are near to ſuch as are obſcure, by means 


of different Paſſions, which more ſtrain and extend the 
Imagination. But there feems to be a greater Appea- 
rance of Probability in the firſt Reaſon: For in the 


Sun, all the Nature of Fire not only loſes its Faculty 
of Illuminating, but is alſo rendred duller and more 
unapt to burn, becauſe the Heat of the Sun diffipates 


and ſcatters all its Force. 


If it were then true, that the Moon, being, as the 


ctoics ſay, a muddy and troubled Star, has a weak and 


duskiſh Fire, it would be meet that ſhe ſhould ſuffer 
none of theſe Accidents which ſhe is now ſeen to ſuf- 
fer, but altogether the contrary; to wit, that ſhe 


mould be ſeen when ſhe is hidden. and abſconded when 


ſhe appears; that is, ſhe ſhould be conceal'd all the 
reſt of the Time, being obſcur'd by the environing 


Air, and again fiine forth, and become apparent and 
manifeſt for Six Months together, and afterwards diſ- 
appear again five Months, entring into the Shadow of 


the Earth. For of Fcur Hundred Sixty and Five Re- 


volutions of Lunary Eclipſes, Four Hundred and Four 
are of fix Months to fix, and the reſt of five to five. 
The Moon then Mould all this Time appear ſhining in 
the Shadow; but on the contrary we ſee, that in the 
Shadow ſhe is Eclips'd and loſes her Light, and reco- 
vers it again, after ſhe is eſcap'd and got forth of the 


Shadow. Nay, ſhe appears often in the day time. ſo 


that 
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_ and refute his Diſcourſe ; 


me is not wholly obſcur'd, and diſappearing ; 
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vhar ſhe is rather any thing elſe, than a fiery and ſtarry 
„ 

Theſe Things as ſoon as Lucius had ſaid, Peres 

and Apollonides ran both together upon him, to oppugn 


and then Pharnaces, alli ſted 


by Apollonides, who was preſent, and gave him way, 


ſaid, This it is, that principally ſhews the Moon to 


be a Star, and of a fiery Nature, that in her Eclipſes 


but ſhews 
her ſelf with a certain Coal-reſembling Colour, ter 


ridle to the Sight. yet ſuch as is proper to her:; 


As for Apollonides, he inſiſted much in oppoſi tion to 
the Word Shadow, ſaying, That the Mathematicians 
always give that Name to the Place which is not en- 


lightned, and that Heaven admits no Shadow. 


To this I thus anſwer'd ; This Inſtance 1s rather al. 


ledg'd obſtinately againſt the Name, than naturally 
or mathematically againſt the Thing? For if one will 


not call the Place obfuſcated by the Oppoſition of the 
Earth, a Shadow, but a Place depriy'd of Light ; yet 


be lit what i it will, you muſt of Neceſſity confeſs, that 
the Moon being there, becomes 


obſcure; and eyery 
way, ſaid I, 'tis a Folly to deny that the Shadow off 


the Earth renahes thither from whence the Shadow of 


the Moon. falling upon our Sight here on Earth, cauſes 
the Eclipſe of the sun. 


Joe therefore J now addreſs 
my ſelf to you, Pharnaces : For this Coal-like and 


burnt Colour of the Moon, which you affirm to be 


proper to her, belongs to a Body that has Thickneſs 
and Depth: For chere is not wont to remain any Re- 


lick, Mark or Print of Flame in a Body, that is rare; 
mor can a Coal be made, where there is not a ſolid Bo- 


dy, which may receive into it the Heat of the Fire, as 


Homer himſelf ſhews in a certain Paſſage, where he ſays) 


Wh:n the Fires Flow'r was waniſh'd, and quite dead 
Tis Flame, then the left Coals abroad he ſpread, 


For the Coal ſeems not properly a Fire, but a Bod y 
_ enkindled and alter'd by the Fire, ſtayi ing and remain- 


ing in a ſolid Maſs, and which lias as it were taken 
Root; whereas Flames are the ſetting on Fire, and 
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rare Subſtance, and by Reaſon of its Weakneſs, makes 
no long Refidence, but is quickly diſſolv'd and con- 


ſum'd ; ſo that there could not be any more evident 
and plain Argument, to demonſtrate, that the Moon 


is ſolid and earthly, than if her proper Colour were 
that of a Coal. But it is not fo, my Friend Pharnaces, 


but in her Eclipſes ſhe diverſly changes her Colours, 


which the Mathematicians determining with reſpect to 
the Time and Hour, thus diſtinguiſh. If the is Eclips'd 
in the Evening, ſhe appears horribly black for above 


three Hours and an half; if about Midnight, ſhe ſends 
forth this Reddiſh and Fire reſembling 
after ſeven Hours and an half there ariſes a Redneſs 
indeed; and finally, if about the Dawning of the 


Colour, and 


Morning or Sun riſe, ſhe takes a Blew or Grey1ſh Co- 


lour; which is the Cauſe, why ſhe is by the Poets, and 
particularly by Empedocles, call'd Glaucopis, or Grey- 


Ey'd. Since then they clearly ſee that the Moon 


changes into ſo many Colours in the Shadow, they do 
ill to attribute to her only that of a burning Coal, which 


may be ſaid to be leſs proper to her, than any other; 


7 being only a ſmall Remnant and Semblance of Light, ap- 


pearing and ſhining through a Shadow, her own pro- 


5 per Colour being Black and Earthy. And fince that 
here below, the Rivers and Lakes, which receive the 


Rays of the Sun, ſeeming to take on their Superficies 
ſometimes a Red Colour, ſometimes a Violet one; the 


Neighbouring ſhady Places take the ſame Appearances 
of Colours, and are illuminated by them, caſting and 


ſending back, by reaſon of Reflections, ſeveral rebated 


Splendors: What Wonder is it. if a copious Flux of 


a Shadow, falling like a great River, or an immenſe 
celeſtial Sea of Light, not ſteady and quiet, but 


- agitated by innumerable Stars walking over it. and be- 
{ides admitting ſeveral Mixtures and Mutations in it 
ſelf, rakes from the Moon the Impreſſion ſometimes of 
one Colour, ſometimes of another, and ſends them 
| hither to us? For it is not to be deny'd, but that a 


Star of Fire cannot appear in a Shadow Black, Grey, 
or Violet; but there are ſeen upon Hills, Plains 2 
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Seas, ſeveral various Reſemblances of Colours, caus'd 
by the Reflection of the Sun, which are the very Tin- 
ctures, that Brightneſs mixt with Shadows and Miſts, 
as if it were with Painters Colours, brings upon them, 
And as for the Tincture or Colours of the Sea, Homer 
has indeed in ſome ſort endeavour'd to name and ex- 
- preſs them, when he ſometimes terms the Sea Vio- 
| let-colour'd, or Red as Wine; at other Times the 
Waves Purple, and again the Sea Azure, and the Calm 
White. As for the Diverſities of Tinctures and Colours, 
appearing upon the Earth, he has, I ſuppoſe, omitted 


them, becauſe they are in Number Infinite. Now it 
is not probable, that the Moon has but one Superfic ies 


all plain and even, as the Sea; but rather that of its 


Nature it principally reſembles the Earth, of which old 
Sccrates in Plato ſeem'd to mythologize at his Pleaſure; 


whether it were, that under covert and ænigmatical 


Speeches he meant it of the Moon, or whether he ſpake 


it of ſome other. For tis neither incredible, nor won- 
derful, if the Moon, having in her ſelf nothing cor- 
rupt or muddy, but enjoying a pure and clear Light 


from Heaven, and being full of Heat, nor of a burning 


and furious Fire, but of ſuch, as is mild and harmleſs, 
has in her Places, admirably fair and pleaſant, reſplen= _ 
dent Mountains, clear as Fire; Purple-colour'd Cin- 
Cures or Zones, ſtore of Gold and Silver, not diſpers'd 


| here and there within her Bowels, bur flouriſhing in 


great Abundance on the Superficies of her Plains, or 


L fpread all over her ſmooth Hills and Mountains. 


And if the Sight of all theſe Things. comes to us 
through a Shadow, ſometimes in one manner, and ſome- 


times in another, by Reaſon of the Diverſity and dif- 
| ferent Change of the ambient Air, the Moon does not 
therefore loſe the venerable Perſwaſion that is had of 
| her, or the Reputation of Divinity; being eſteem'd 
by Men an Heavenly Earth, or rather, as the Stoicks 
| lay, a troubled, thick, and dreggiſh Fire, For even 
| the Fire it ſelf is honour'd with Barbarian Honours 
| among the Afyrians and Medes, who through Fear, 


ler ve and adore ſuch Things as are Hurtful, hallow ing 
them even above ſuch Things as are of themſel ves 
Won” e indeed 
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indeed Holy and Honourable. But the very Name of 
the Earth is truly dear and venerable to every Greek, 
and there is through all Greece a Cuftom receiy'd of 
Adoring and Revering it, as much as any of the Gods. 
And we are very far from thinking, that the Moon, 
which we hold to be an Heavenly Earth, is a Body 
: without Soul and Spirit, exempt and depriv'd of all 
l that is to be offer'd to the Gods, For both by Law 
i wie yield her Recompencesand Thankſgivings, for that 
It we receive of her, and by Nature we Adore, what we 
_ acknowledge to be of a more excellent Vertue, and a l 
_ : more honourable Power; and therefore we do not think l 
þ _ that we offend, in ſuppoſing the Moon to be Earth. 
Nou as to the Face, which appears in her, as this 
Earth on which we are, has in it many great Si- 
nuoſities and V allies; ſo *tis probable that the Moon alſo 
lies open, and is cleft with many deep Caves and Rup- 
tures, in which there is Water, or very obſcure Air, 
to the bottom of which the Sun cannot reach er pene- 
_ rrate, but failing there, ſends back a diſſipated Refle- 
on to-us here: elo : 
Here Apollonides, taking up the Diſcourſe, ſaid, Tell 
me then, I beſeech you, good Sir, even by the Moon 
her ſelf, Do you think it poſſible, that there Mould 
be there Shadows of Caves and Chinks, and that the 
fighr of them ſhould come even to our Eyes? Or do 
you not regard what will come of it? I will tell you 
what it is, and hearken to me, although you are not 
ignorant of it. The Diameter of the Moon, accord- 
ing to that bigneſs which appears to us, when ſhe is in A 
her mean and ordinary Diſtances, is twelve Digits, and t 
every one of theſe black and ſhady Spots is above half b 
2 Digit, that is above the Four and Twentieth part of u 
n 
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the Diameter. Now if we ſuppoſe the Circumference 
of the Moon to be only Thirty Thouſand stadia; and 


| The Diameter according to that Suppoſition, to be Tem F uu 
li Thouſand, every one of theſe ſhadowy Marks with FF = 
| her, will not be leſs than Five hundred Stadia. Conſi: | 
| der then, Firſt, Whether there can poſlibly be in the i 

Moon ſuch great Gaps, and ſuch Inequalities, as may 5 
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make ſuch a Shadow ? And then how is it pofſible, that 
being ſo great, they are not ſeen by us? | 

At this I, ſmiling upon him, ſaid; You have done 


me a Pleaſure, dear Apollonides, in having found out 


ſuch a Demonſtration by which you will prove, that 
vou and I ſhall be bigger than thoſe Giants * Aloades, 
not indeed every Hour of the Day, but principally 
Morning and Evening, Do you think, that when the 
Sun makes our Shadows ſo long, he ſuggeſts to our 
Minds this goodly Argument; If that which is ſha- 
dowed is great, that which ſnadows muſt of Neceſſity 
be yet exceſlively greater? I know well, that neither 


you nor [ have ever been in Lemnas; yet we have often 
heard that Iambick Verſe, ſo frequent in every ones 


Mouth, 
Adws Let b ũ Alas Habs. 
_ Mount Athos Jhall on either fide 
The Cow, in Lemnos planted, hide. | 
For the Shadow of that Mountain falls. as it ſeems» 
on tha Image of a brazen Heifer, which is in Lemnos, 


extending ir ſelf in length over the Sea, not lets than 


ſeven hundred Stadiaz not that the Mountain which 
makes the Shadow, is of that height as to cauſe it; 
but becauſe the diſtance of the Light renders the Sha- 
dow of Bodies manifoldly greater than the Bodies - 


themſelves. Confider then here, that, when the Moon 


is in the Full, and ſhews us the Form of a Viſage moſt 


expreſly, by Reaſon of the Profundity of the Shadow,. 


*ris then that ſhe is moſt remote from the Sun; for 'ti; 


the Recoiling of the Light, that makes the Shadow 
bigger, and not the Greatneſs of the Inequalities, 
which are on the Superficzes of the Moon. And you 


moreever ſee, that the brightneſs of the Sun's Beams 


ſuffer not the Tops of the Mountains to be diſcern'd 
in open Day; but on the contrary, the deep hollow 


1 


OOtus and Ephialtes, ſo named of Aloeus, their ſup- 


pd Father, on whoſe Wife Iphimedia, they were begotten 
ty Neptune, is ſaid of them, that they grew nine Fingers 


every Month. | e 
and 
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and ſhadowy Parts, appear from afar, 'Tis not thers- | 
fore any way abſurd or ſtrange, if we cannot ſo exactly 


ſee the full Illumination of the Moon, and her Recep- 
tion of the Snn Beams, but that by the approaching 


of Things that are obſcure and dark, to ſuch as are clear 


and ſhining, they are by Reaſon of this Div erſity more 
exquiſitely ſeen. 
But this, ſaid I, ſeems carker to « ns abs check the 


Reflection and Reverberation. which is ſaid to rebound 
from the Moon; becauſe thoſe, who are within 
retorted Rays, do not only ſee that which is enlightned, 


bur alſo that which enlightens. For when, at the re- 


ſulting of Light from Water upon a Wall, the Sight 


fall fall upon the Place, which is thus illuminated by 


the Reflection; the Eye there beholds three Things, to 
Wit, the Ray or Light that is driven back, the Water 
which makes the Reflection, and the Sun himſelf, 
whoſe Light falling on the Superficies of the Water, bs. 
repuls' d and ſent back. This being confeſsd, as what 
1s evidently ſeen, *tis requir'd of thoſe, who ſay, that 


the Earth is enlightned from the Moon by the Refle- 


ctions of the Suns Rays upon It, that they ſhew us by 


Night, the Sun appearing upon the Superficies of the 
Moon, in the ſame manner, as he may be ſeen by Day, 
appearing in the Water, on which he ſhines, when there 
is the ſaid Reflections of his Beams. But ſince the Sun 


does nat. ſo appear, they thence infer, that the Moon 
receives her Illumination by ſome other Means, and 
not by Reflections, and if there is no Reflection, the 


Moon then is not Earth. 


What Anſwer then is to be wade them, faid 4pollo- 


aides ? For the Argument of this e againſt Re- 
flection is common alſo to us. 


It is indeed, anſwer'd I, in ſome ſort common, and 


in ſome ſort not. But firſt conſider the Comparifon, 


how perverſly, and againſt the Stream, they take it. 


For the Water is here below on the Earth, and the 


Moon there above in Heaven: So that =o reflected 


and reverberated Rays make the Form of their Angles | 
quite oppoſite one to the other, the one having their 
8 upwards towards the Supericies of the Moon, and 
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: the other downwards toward the Earth. Let them 


not then require that every Idea or Form ſhould be 
equally a Mirror; nor that from every Diſtance and 


Remoteneſs there ſhould be a like and ſemblable Refle- 


ction; for ſo doing, they would repugn notorious and 
apparent Evidence. 
the Water, but ſolid, maſſy, and terreſtrial, I cannot 
conceive, why they mould require to ſee the Image of 
the Sun in her, as in a Glaſs. 
it ſelf render ſuch peculiar Images, nor cauſe Reflecti- 


on of the Sight, by Reaſon of the Inequality and Rug- 
How. then is it poſſible, that the 


Moon ſhould ſend back the Sight from her Seperficies, 


as Mirrors do, that are more poliſh'd ? And if in theſe 
alſo there is any ſcratch, filth, or dulneſs on their S. 
perficies, whence the reflected Sicht is wont to receive a 
Form, they indeed may well be ſeen, but they yield no 


Counterlight, He then, who requires, that either the 


Sun ſhould appear in the Moon, or that our Sight ſhould 
be reverberated and redoubled againſt the Sun; let 

him alſo require, that the Eye be the Sun, the Sighr, 
Light, and Man, Heaven. 
the Reflection of the Sun's Beams, which is made upon 
the Moon, does by Reaſon of their Vehemence and 


For it is probable, that 


great Brightneſs, rebound with a ſtroke upon us. Bur 


our Sight being weak and ſlender, what Wonder is it, 


if it neither give ſuch a ſtroak, as may rebound; or if 
it rebounds, that it does not maintain its Continuity, 


but is broken and fails, as not having ſuch abundance of 


Light, that it Mould not diſgregate and be diſſipated 


within thoſe Inequalities and Aſperities. For tis not 

impoſſible, that the Reflection of our Sight upon Wa- 
ter, or other ſorts of Mirrors, being yet ſtrong, 
erful, and near its Origin, ſhould from thence: return 


pOW= 


upon the Eye. But though there may perhaps from 


the Moon be ſome Glimmerings, yet they {till will be 


weak and obſcure, and will fail in the Way, by Reaſon 
of ſo long a Diſtance. For otherwiſe hollow and con- 
cave Mirrors {end back the reverberated and reflected 


Rays . than they came, ſo that 9 frequently 


burn, 


And as for thoſe, who hold the 
Moon to be a Body, not ſmooth, even, and ſubtil, as 


For neither does Milk 
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254 Of the Face, appearing : 


burn, and ſet on fire; and thoſe that are convex al 
1mboſs'd like a Bowl, becauſe they beat them nor back 
on all ſides, render them dark and feeble. You fee 

for certain, when two Rainbows appear together in 
the Heaven, one Cloud comprehending another. that, 


the Rainbow, which outwardly environs the other, 
yields dim Colours, and ſuch, as are not ſufficiently 


diſtinguiſh'd and expreſs'd, becauſe the exterior Cloud, 


| being r more remote, makes not a ſtrong and Felde 


Reflection. And what needs there any more to be ſaid, 
ſeeing that the very Light of the Sun, reverberated 


and ſent back by the Moon, loſes all its heat; and of 
his Brightneſs, there comes to us with much 4000 but a 


ſmall Remainder, and that very languiſhing and weak ? 
Is it then poſſible, that our Sight, turning the ſame 


Courſe, ſhould bring back any Park of the Solar Image 


from the Moon? I for my part think, 'tis not. But 


conſider, I ſaid, your ſelves, that if our Sight were in 
one and the ſame manner affected and diſpos'd towards 
the Water, and towards the Moon, the full Moon . 


would of neceſlity repreſent to us the Images of the 
Earth, Trees, Plants, Men and Stars, as is done 5 
the Water, and all other ſorts of Mirrors. And 


there is no ſuch Reflection of our Sight, as to ene N 
back theſe Images. either by reaſon of our ſaid Sights 


| Weakneſs, or thro? the ragged Inequality of the Moon's 


Superficies, let us no longer require, that it Mould re- 


bound againſt the Sun. 
We have then, ſaid I, related, as far as our Me- 
mory would carry it away, whatever was there ſaid. 


*Tis now time to deſire Sa, or rather to exact of 


him, that he would make us his Narration, as being on 
ſuch Condition admitted to hear all this Diſcourſe. If 


you think good therefore, let us give over Walking, 


and fitting down on theſe Sears, 1 make him a quiet and 
ſettled Audience. 

Every one approv'd this Motion. And therefore, 
when we had ſeated our ſelves, Theon thus began: I 


am indeed, O Lamprias, as defirous, as any of you can 


be, to hear what ſhall beſaid; but I would gladly 
firſt underſtand - ſomething concerning thoſe, who are 


ſaid : 
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not, whether thereare any 
Perſons inhabiting ir. but whether tis impoſlible there 
ſhould be any; for if 'tis not poſſible for the Moon to 
be inhabited, t'is alſo unreaſonable to ſay, that ſhe is 
Earth; otherwiſe ſhe would have been created in vain, 


and to no End; not bearing any Fruits, not afford- 


Ing a Place for the Birth or Education of any Men, 
for which Cauſes and Ends this Earth, wherein we 
live, was made and created to be our Nurie and true 
Guardian, producing and diſtinguiſhing the Day from 


the Night. Now you know, that of this matter ma- 
ny things have been ſaid. as well merrily and in jeſt, as 
ſeriouſly and in earneſt. For of thoſe, who dwell 
under the Moon, *tis ſaid, that ſhe hangs over their 
Heads, as if they were ſo many Tantalus's; and on the 


_ contrary of thoſe, who inhabit her, that being ty'd 
and bound, like a ſort of Trions, they are with ſo much 
Violence turn'd and whirl'd about, as if they were 
perpetually i in danger of being flung out. Nor is the 
Moon indeed mov'd by one only Motion, but is as 


they were wont to call her Tec in? Trivia, or Threes 


way'd ; performing her Courſe together according to 


Length, Breadth, and Depth in the Zediac; the firſt 
of which Motions Mathematicians call a direct Reyolu- 
tion ; the ſecond Volutation, or an oblique Winding 


and W heeling in and out; and the third (I know not 


why) an Inequality; altho' they ſee that ſhe has no 
Motion uniform. ſetled and certain, in all her Cir- 
cuits and Reverſions. Wherefore tis not greatly to be 


admir'd, if thro' Violence of her Motion there ſome- 


time fell a Lion from her into Peloponneſus, but 'tis 


rather to be wondred, that we do not daily ſee ten 


thouſand Falls of Men and Women, and Shocks of o- 
ther Animals tumbling down thence with their Heels 


upwards On our. Heads; for it would be a Mockery tO 
diſpute about their en there; if they can 


have there neither Birth nor Exiſtence. For ſeeing the 
Egyptians and the Troglodytes, over whoſe Heads the 


Sun directly ſtands only one Moment of one Day in 


the Solſtice, and then preſently retires, can hardly 
eſcape being 8 bart; by reaſon of the Airs exceſſiye Dry- 
| | | nels ; 
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neſs; is it credible, that thoſe, who are in the Moon, 


can bear every Year twelve Solſtices, the Sun being 
once a Month juſt in their Zenith, or exactly over 
their Heads, when the Moon is in conjunction. As for 
Winds, Clouds and Showers, without which the Plants 


can neither come up, nor, when they are come up, be 
preſerv'd, it cannot be ſo much as Imagin'd there 
Nould be any, where the Ambient Air is to hot, dry 


and ſubtil; fince even here below, the Tops of Moun- 


_ tains never feel thoſe hard and bitter Winters, but the 


Air, being there pure and clear, without any Agita- 
tion, by reaſon of its Lightneſs, avoids all that Thick- 
neſs and Concretion, which is amongſt us; unleſs, by 


Jupiter, we will ſay, that, as Minerva Inſtil'd Nectar and 
Ambraſia into the Mouth of Achilles, when he receiy'd 
no other Food; ſo the Moon, which both is call'd, 
and indeed is, Minerva, nouriſhes Men, producing for 


them, and fending them every day Ambroſia, with 


| Which, as old Fherccydes was wont to ſay, the Gods 
themſelves are fed. For as touching that Indian Root, 


which, as Megaſthenes ſays, ſome People in thoſe Parts, 


who neither eat, nor drink, nor yet have any Mouths, 
being therefore call'd Afomi, burn and Smoak, living 
on the Smell of its Perfume; whence ſhould they have 
any of it there, the Moon not being water'd or re- 


freſh'd with Rain? 5 8 | 
When Theon had ſpoken theſe things: You have ve- 


ry dexterouſly and gentilely, ſaid I to him, by this 


Facetiouſneſs of yours ſmooth'd as it were the Brow, 


and taken off the Chagrin and Sowerneſs of this Diſ- 
_ courſe ; which encourages and emboldens us to return 
an Anſwer, ſince, however we may chance to fail, we 
expect not any ſevere or rigorous chaſtiſement. For, 


to ſpeak the Truth, they, who are extreamly offend- 
ed with theſe things, and wholly diſcredit them, not 


being willing mildly to conſider what Probability and 
Poſſibility there may be in them, are not much lets 


in Fault than thoſe that are too excefliv:ly perſwaded 
of them. Firſt then I ſay, tis not neceſſary, that 
the Moon muſt have been made in Vain, and to no 
End or Purpoſe, if there are not Men, who dwell in 

| . 
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in the Orb of the Moon. 257 
it; for we ſee, that this very Earth here is not all cul- 
tivated, or inhabited; but that only a ſmall Part of it, 

like ſo many Promontories, or Demy-Iſlands, ariſing 
our of the Deep, engenders, brings forth, and breeds 
Plants and Animals; the reſt being thro' exceſſive 


Cold or Heat wholly deſert and barren, or (which is 


indeed the greateſt Share of it) cover'd and plung'd 
under the vaſt Ocean. But you, who are always fo 
great a Lover and Admirer of Ariftarchus, give no Ear 
to Crates, tho” you read _ „ 
Te Seca, which gave to Gods and Men their Birth, 
Covers with Waves the maſi part of the Earth. 
And yet thoſe Parts are far from having been made in 
vain; for the Sea exhales and breathes out mild Va- 
pours, and the Snow, leiſurely melting from the cold 
and uninhabited Regions, ſends forth, and ſpreads o- 
ver all our Countries thoſe gentle Breezes, which qua- 
lify the ſcorching Heat of Summer. and in the midſt, 
as Plato ſays, is plac'd the faithful Guardian and Ope- 
rator of Night and Day. There is then nothing to 
hinder, but that the Moon may be without living 
Creatures, and yet give Reflections to the Light that 
is diffus'd about her, and afford a Receptacle to the 
Rays of the Stars, which have their Confluence and 
Temperature in her, for to digeſt the Evaporation | 
riſing from the Earth, and moderate the over violent 


| 3 and fiery Heat of the Sun. And attributing much 
to ancient Fame, and the Opinion handed down to 


us by our Anceſtors, we will ſay. that ſhe is ſtil'd Di- 
ana, as being a Virgin and fruitleſs, but otherwiſe 
greatly ſalutary, helpful, and profitable to the World. 

Moreover, of all that has been ſaid, my Friend Theon, 


there is nothing. which ſhews it impoſſible for the 


Moon to be inhabited. For her Turning about being 
gentle, mild and calm, dulcifies and poliſhes the Am- 
bient Air which ſhe in ſo good order diſtributes, and 
ſpreads about her, that there is no oc-afion to fear the 
Falling or ſlipping out of thoſe who live in her, unleſs 
ſhe her ſelf alſo comes tumbling down. And as to the 
Diverfity and Multiplicity of her Mo: ion, it proceeds 
not from any Inequality, Error, or Uncertainty, but 
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258 Of the Face, appearing 
the Aſtrologers ſſiew in this an admirable Order and 
Courſe. encloſing her within Circles, which are turn'd 


by other Circles; ſome ſuppoſing that ſhe her ſelf 
ſtirs not, others making her always move equally, 
ſmoothly, and with the ſame Swiftneſs, For tis theſe 
Aſcenſions of divers Circles, with their Turnings and 


Habitudes, one towards another. and with Reſpect to 
us, which moſt exactly make thoſe Heights, Depths 


and Depreſſions, that appear to us in her Motion, and 
her Digreſſions in Latitude, all joyn'd with the ordi- 
_ nary Revolution the makes in Longitude, As to the 


great Heat and continual Inflammation of the Sun, 
you will ceaſe to fear it, if firſt to the twelve eſtival 


Conjunctions you oppoſe the Full Moons, and then to 


the exceſſes the Continuity of Change, Which permit 
them not to laſt long, reducing them to a proper and 
peculiar Temperature, and taking from them both 


what is overmuch ; for the middle, or what is "ESI 
them, *tis orobable, has a Seaſon, moſt like to the 


Spring. And moreover the Sun ſends his Beams to us 
thro' a groſs and troubled Air, and caſts on us an 
Heat fed by Exhalation ; whereas the Air. being there 
ſubril and tranſparent, dif pates and diſperſes his Lu- 
ſtre, which has no Nouriſhmenr, nor Body, on which 


it may ſettle, Trees and Fruits are hers nouriſhed by 


Showers. but elſewhere, as in the higher Countries 


with you about + Thebes and Syzne, the Earth driak- 


ing in, not aerial. but earth-bred Water, and being 


aſſiſted with refreſhing Winds and Dew, will not (ſuch 


is the Vertne and Temperature of the Soil) yield the 
firſt place for Fertility ro the beſt Water'd Land i 


the World. And the ſame ſorts of Trees which in gur 


Country having been well winter'd or having fui- 


fir'd a long and ſharp Winter, bring forth Abundanc 


of good Fruit, are in Afric. and with you in t. 
ſoon offended with and very fearful of Cold And 


the Provinces of G-drofia and Troglodytis, which he 


near the On Sea, being, by reaſon of Drought Bar- 
ren and without any Trees. there grow neverthelch 
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1 the Orb of the Moon. 259 
in the adjacent Sea, Trees of a wonderful Height and 
Bigneſs, and Green even to the very bottom; ſome of 
which they call Olive-trees, others Laurels, and others 
the Hairs of 14s, And thoſe Plants, which are nam'd 


Anacampſerotes, being hang'd up after they are pluck'd 


outof the Ground, they not only live, but, which is 
more, bud and put forth green Leaves. And of the 


Seeds that are ſown, ſome, as namely Centaury, if they 
are ſown in a rich and fat Earth, and there well 


drench'd and water'd, degenerate from their natural 


Quality, and all their Vertue, becauſe they love Dri- 


neſs, and thrive in their own proper natural Soil. O- 


thers cannot bear ſo much as the leaſt Dew, of which 
kind are the moſt part of the Arabian Plants, that, if 


they are but once wet, wither, fade and dye. What 


wonder is it then, if there grow in the Moon, Roots, 


Seeds and Plants, which have no need of Rains, or 


Winter Colds, and are appropriated to a dry and ſub- 


til Air, ſuch as is that of Summer? And why may 
It not be probable, that the Moon ſends forth warm 
Winds, and that her Shaking and Agitation, as ſhe 
moves, is accompany'd by comfortable Breezes, fine 
Dews and gentle Moiſtures, which are every where diſ- 
pers d to furniſh Nutriment for the verdant Plants? 
Seeing ſhe is not of her Temperature ardent, or 
parch'd with Drought, but rather ſoft, moiſt and in- 
gendring all Humidity. For there comes not from 
her to us any Effect of Dryneſs, but many of a fe- 
minine Moiſture and Softneſs, ſuch as are the growing 
of Plants, the Putrefaction of Fleſh. the Changing 
and Flatneſs of Wines, the Tenderneſs and Rottin 

of Wood, and the eaſie Deliveries of Child-bearing 
Women, But becauſe I am afraid of irritating again, 
and provoking Pharnaces, who all this while ſpeaks not 

a Word, if I ſhould alledge the Flowing and Eb- 
bing of the great Ocean, as they themſelves ſay, with _ 
the Increaſings of the Friths and Straits, which ſwell 


and riſe by the Moon, augmenting the Moiſturef; 
| therefore I will rather turn my ſelf to you, my Friend 
T b-on ; for | 
Aleman, 


you, interpreting this Verſe of the Poet 
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Such things, as Dew, Jove's Daughter and the Moon's | be 


| | Does nouriſh, =— —— | = 
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| tell us, that in this Place he calls the Air Jupiter, which, : 


being moiſtened by the Moon, is by Nature chang'd 1 th 
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into Dew; for ſhe ſeems, my good Friend, to be of a 5 
Nature, almoſt wholly contrary to the Sun, not only | 
| in that ſhe is wonted to moiſten, diſſolve and foften, 0 
bt what he thickens, drics and hardens; but moreover, | |. 
J in that ſhe allays and cools his Heat, when it lights 26 
upon her, and is mingled with her. OE Bc 
9 Thoſe then, who think the Moon to be a fiery and | 3 Sh 
1 burning Body, are in an Error; and in like manner T 
1 thoſe, who would have all ſuch Things to be neceſſa- “ 4 
Ml | | ry for the Generation, Life, Food and Entertainmene L ry 
1 of the Animals dwelling there, as are requifite to thoſe 7 1 
| | | That are here below, confider not the vaſt Diverſit7 51 
1 and Incquality there is in Nature, in which there are in 
| | found greater Varieties and Differences between Ani- | Hh 
C | | mals and Animals, than there are between Animals and] 49 
v6 other Subjects that are not animated. Neither Would 11 
mY there be in the World any Men without Mouths, or ve 
1 whoſe Lips are ſo grown together, that they feed only Ci 
1 on Smells; if it were ſo that Men could not live with - me 
Wy | out ſolid and fubſtantial Food. But that Power | ey 
| of Nature which Ammonus himſelf has ſhewn us, ab 
os and which Beſiod has obſcurely fignifiid in theſe }F ha 
if | Words, | 5 0 ; | . | ve! 
1 Nur how great Vertue is in Aſphodels ; 
1 i And Mallows, I 
| Epimenides has made plain to us in Effect, teaching us, A 
it that Nature ſuſtains a living Creature with very little 
N Food and that provided ir has but the Quantity of 
I's an Olive, it ſtands in need of no other Nouriſhment. Fo 
3s Now, if any, thoſe ſurely, who dwell within the I the 
Moon. could be active, light, and eaſie to be nourith'd of 
with any thing whatſoever; ſince they affirm, that. Taj 


the Moon her ſelf as alſo the Sun, which is a fiery A- 
\nimal, and manifoldly greater than the Earth, is nou- 
riſh'd and maintain'd by the Moiſtures that are open 
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in the Orb of the Moon. 261 
the Earth, as are alſo all the other Stars, whoſe Num- 
ber is in a manner infinite; ſuch light and ſlender A- 
nimals do they aſſign to the upper Region, and with ſo 
ſmall Neceſſaries do they think them contented and ſa- 
tisfy'd. But we neither ſee theſe things, nor conſider, 
that a quite different Region, Nature and Temperature 

is accommodated to thoſe Lunar Men. 

As therefore, if we were unable to come near and 
touch the Sea, but could only ſee it at a diſtance, and 
bad heard that its Water is brackiſh, ſalt and undrink- 
able, any one, who ould tell us, that there are in its 
Bottom many and great Animals of yarious Forms and 
Shapes, and that it is full of great and monſtrous Beaſts, 
making the ſame uſe of the Water, as we do of the 
Air, would be thought only to relate a parcel of 
range and uncreditable Stories, newly found out and 
invented for Delight and Amuſement; in the ſame 
manner we ſeem to be affected and diſpos'd towards 
the Moon, not believing that there are any who in- 
habit it. And I am of Opinion, that they themſelves 
do much more wonder, when they behoid the Earth, 
which is, as it were, the Dreggs and Mud of the Uni- 
verſe, appearing to them through moiſt and foggy 
Clouds and Miſts, a little Place, a low, abject and im- 
moveable thing without any Brightneſs or Light what- 
ever, how this pitiful inconſiderable thing ſhould be 
able to produce, nouriſh and maintain Animals that 
have Motion, Reſpiration and Heat. And if perad- 
venture they had ever heard theſe Verſes of Homer; 


A filthy ſyqualid Place, abborr'd even * 
The Gods themſelves 5 5 


And again, 
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Hell is as far beneath, as ; Heav 71 above 
The Earth: 
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they would 17 think them to > have ' written 
of this Place where we live, and that here is Hell and 


Tartarus, and that the Earth equally diſtant Tom Hea- 
ven and Hl, is only the Meon. 
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Of the Face, appearing ; 
I had not well ended my Diſcourſe, when Ha ! in- > 
rerrupting me, ſaid, Forbear Lamprias, and Put a 400 * 


to your Diſcourſe, leſt running, as they ſay, the Vel- 7 


{el of your Story on ground, you confound and ſpoil ? 
all the Play, which has at preſent another Scene and 


Diſpoſition. I my felf therefore ſhall be the Actor, 3 


but hall, before I enter upon my Part, make known A 
to you the Poet or Author; beginning, if there! is no- . 
thing to hinder, with that of Homer; 1 
Far off within the Sca * 
Lies th Ne Ogygie, "I 


diſtant about five Days ſail Weſtward from Britain 
-and before it there are three others, of an equal Di- 
ſtance from one another, and alſo from that, bearing » 
Norch-weſt, where the Sun ſets in Summer. In one . 
of theſe the Berberions feign, that Saturn is detaind # 
Priſoner by Jupiter, who, as his Son, having the Guard * 
or keeping of thoſe [lands and the adjacent Sea, namd . 
the Saturnian, has his Seat a little below; and tha 
the Continent, or main Land, by which the great Sca 
is circularly environ'd, is Jiftanc frim 0gygie about fit 
hundred Stadia, but from the other, not ſo far, Men a 
ufing to Row thither in Galkes, the Seca being then 
low and ebb, and difficult to be paſs'd by great Vet ge. 
ſels, becaulſo of the Mud, brought thither by a Mul $5 
titude of Rivers, whick, coming from the mau 
Land, diſcharge chentfelxes into it, and raiſe there 0 
great Bars and Shelves, that choak up the Rive pe 
and render it hardly Navigable; whence ancien“ 
there aroſe an Opinion of its being frozen. Moreos # 
the Coaſts of this Continent. lying on the Sea, are ⁶ 
habited by the Greebs about a Bay, not much leſs thi. 
the Meotic Fens, the Mouth of which lies in a dirs * 
Line over againſt that of the Caſpian Sea, Theſe nan 
and eſteem themſelves the Inhabitants of the firs # 
Land, calling all us others Iflanders, as dwelling ini 
Land encompaſs'd round about, and waſh'd by it W# 
Sea. And they think, that thoſe, who heretofot BY 
came thither, and were left there by him, mixii 
themſelves with the People of Saturn, rais'd up ag 
the Greek Nation, which was well near ww 1 
ron A | 
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Jeronght under, and ſupplanted by the Language, Laws 
and Manners of the Barbarians, and made it again 
1 aourim and recover its priſtine Vigor. And therefore 


in that Place they give the firſt Honour to Hercules, 


the ſecond to Saturn. Now when the Star of Sa- 


turn, by us call'd Pheron, and by them Aydurus, 


comes to the Sign of Taurus, as it does once in the 


Time of thirty Years, they, having been a long time 


preparing what is neceſſary for a ſolemn Sacrifice, and 


a long Voyage or Navigation, ſend forth hole, on 
hom the Lots fall, to Row in that vaſt Sea, and 
3 make their Abode "hs great while in foreign Countries. 


Theſe Men then, being imbarqu' d and departed, meet 
A ith different Adventures, ſome in one manner, others 
in another, Now ſuch as have in ſafety pal'd the 

Danger of the Sea, go firſt aſhore in thoſe oppoſite 


3 ane which are inhabited by the Greeks, where they 


e, that the Sun is ſcarce hidden one full Hour, du- 


Ting che ſpace of thirty Days; and that this is their 
light, of which the Darkneſs is bur ſmall, as having 


Twy-light trom the going down of the Sun, not 


There ninety Days, during which they are highly Ca- 
Feld and Honour'd, as being reputed and term'd Ho- 
I Men, they are a wards conducted by the Winds, 
3 aud tranſported into the Iſle of Saturn, where there are 
no other Inhabitants but themſelves, and ſuch as have 
5 deen ſear thither before them. For tho' tis lawful for 
them, after they have ſerv'd Saturn thirty Years, to 
"Fecurn home to their own Countries and Houſes, yet 


Holt of them chooſe rather to remain quietly there ; 
WP becauſe they are already accuſtom'd to the 
Flace ; others, becauſe without any Labour and Trou- 
Ple, they have abundance of all Things, as well for 
Tie offering of Sacrifices, and holding Feſtival Solem- 
Hities, as to ſupport the ordinary Expences of thoſe, 
ho are perpetually converſant in the Study of Lear- _ 
Wing and Philoſophy. For they affirm the Nature of 
Ihe Ifland, and the Mildneſs of the Air, which envi- 
ons it, to be ad mirable; and that there have been 
me Perſons, who intending to depart thence, have 
7 been 
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been hindred by the Divinity or Genius of the Place, 7 


and Acquaintance, not only in Dreams, and exterior 
Signs, but alſo viſibly appearing to them by the Means 


hollow Rock, mining like fine Gold, Jupiter having 


are Titanical Paſſions or Perturbations of the Soul in 
him. His fleep is altogether, and * * * the Royal and 


of the Pace, 3 appearing 


ſewing himſelf to them, as to his familiar Friends 


of familiar Spirits and Dæmons, diſcourſing and con- 
verſing with them. For they lay, that Saturn himſelf 
is perſonally there, 155 ing aſleep in the deep Cave of an 


prepar'd Sleep inſtead of Fetters and Shackles, to keep 1 
him from ſtirring: But there are on the Top of 
this Rock certain Birds, which fly down and carrx 
him Ambrofia ; that the whole Iſland is fill'd with an 


admirable Fragrancy and Perfume, which is ſpread all | 7 


over it, ariſing from this Cave, as from an odorife- 


rous Fountain; that theſe Dæmons ſerye and miniſter 


dants, when he held the Empire, and exercis'd Regal 
Authority over Men and Gods; and that having the 


' 
to Saturn, having been his Courtiers and neareft Arte J 


Science of divining future Occurrences, they of them 
ſelves foretel many things; but the greateſt, and 0 
the higheſt Importance, when they return from aſſiſt. $ 
ing Saturn, and reveal his Dreams; for whatever 7uj. * 
ter premeditates, Saturn Dreams; but his Awakening ; 


divine Nature pure and incontaminate in it ſelf, E. 

This Stranger then, having been brought rhirhe. i. 
and there ſerving the God in Repoſe, and at his Eaſc 
attain'd to as great Skill in Aſtrology, as *tis poſſib. 
for any one to do, that has made the greateſt Progre 
in Geometry ; as for the reit of Philoſophy, havir 4 
given himſelf to that, which is calld Natural, he wi 
ſeiz'd with an extraordinary Deſire and Longing tou 
fit and ſee the great Iſland ; for ſo they call the Cor 8 
tinent, inhabited by. us. Aſter therefore his thin 4 
Years were paſs'd, and his Succeſſors arriv'd, havii r 
taken leave of all his Relations and Friends, he putt} 
Sea, in other reſpects ſoberly and moderately 601 
but having good ſtore of Voy age-Proviſion in Veſſ 0 
of Gold. Now one Day would not ſuffice to rela 3 65 


unto you in particular, what Adventures befel E 1 


Ab. 
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how many Nations he viſited, thro' how many Coun- 
tries he paſfd, how he ſearch'd into Sacred Writings, 
exterior and was initiated in all holy Confraternities and 
e Means Religious Societies, as he himſelf recounted it to us, 
ind con- exactly particularizing every thing. But give ear, I 
„ himſelf pray you, to what concerns the preſent Diſpute. For 
ye of an he continu'd no ſmall time at Carthage, a City not 2 
er having little alſo eſteem'd by us, ſince che Deſtruction of the 


ie Place, 


s, to keep former, where he found certain ſacred Skins of Parch- 
e Top of ment, which had been ſecretly convey'd thither, when 


and carry {the old Town was ſack'd, and had there long lain hid- _ 
A with an den under Ground. Now he told me, that of all the 
ſpread all Gods which appear to us in Heaven, we ought chiefly 
in odorife to honour the Moon, and earneſtly exhorted me to be 
id miniſte diligent in yenerating of her, as having the principal 
reſt Atten Influence and Dominion over our Life. 
cisd Regal 7} At theſe things when I was amaz'd, and entreated 
having the him to declare and explain them a little more fully to 
y of them. ne: The Greeks ( ſaid he) O Sylla, deliver many things 
eſt, and d concerning the Gods, but they are not always in the 
from aſſiſt. Right: For firſt, when they tell us that there is a 
atever Juj. 3 Ceres, and a Proſerpine, they ſay well; but not ſo 
Awakening well, when they put them both in one and the ſame 
the Soul it Place; for one, to wit Ceres, is on the Earth, and 
ie Royal ani the Lady and Miſtreſs of all Earthly Things; 
t ſelf. b I the other, to wit Proſerpine, in the Moon, and 
ght rhirhe! | is by thoſe that Inhabir there, call'd Core and PFerſe- 
at his Eak 1 hone: Perſephone, as being a Bringer of Light and 
is *ris poſſib: Prightneſs; and Core, being the Apple or Sight of 
ateſt Progte 1 he Eye, in which the Image of him, who looks in- 
ophy, havin 380 2t, is repreſented; as the Brightneſs of the Sun 
tural, he u uf hich appears in the Moon, is by the Greeks call'd Core, 
,onging to nd as to what they ſay concerning the wandering 
call the Cf bout of Ceres and Proſerpina, and their mutual ſeek- 
fore his thin pg of one another, there is in it ſomewhat of 
Irriv'd, havil! 4 ruth, for they long after each other, being ſepa- 
nds, he pute 1 ted, and often embrace in Shadow. And that 
tately equipb' e core is ſometimes in Heaven and Light, and 
vigon in Ve! WMP rnerimes in Darkneſs and Night, is not untrue : 
uffice to 118 ly there is ſome Error in the Computation of the 
res befel * ne; for we ſee her not ſix whole Months, but every 
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4 fixth Month, or from fix Months to fix Months, 
caught in the Shadow by the Earth, as by her Mo- 
+ ther; and this really happens within five Months, be- 


* cauſe *tis impoſſible ſhe ſhould forſake Pluto, being 


© his Wife; which Homer alſo covertly, but not unele- 
< gantly fignify*d, when he aid, 
Into tb Elyſian Fields, Earth's, utmoſt Bounds, 

Tobe Gods will bring thee : _ 

© for the has there plac'd the End and Boundary of the 

Earth where the Shadow ceaſes, and goes no farther. 


© Now into that Place no wicked or impure Perſon can 


_ © have Acceſs. But goed Folks, being after their De- 


_ © eaſe carry'd thither, lead there indeed an eaſie and 


& quiet, but yet not a blefled and divine Life, till the 
© ſecond Death. But what that is, O Sylla, ask me 


< net, for I am of my ſelf going to declare it to 


CCC 


£ they have reaſon to believe; but they are miſtaken 
in thinking him to be compounded of two Parts on- 


ly; for they imagine, that the Underſtanding is 2 


© Part of the Soul, but the Underftanding as far ex- 
© ceeds the Soul, as the Soul is better and diviner than 
© the Body. Now this Compoſition of the Soul with 


© the Underſtanding, makes Reaſon; and with the 


Body, Paſſion; of which this is the Beginning or 
© Principle of Pleaſure and Pain, and that of Vertue 
© and Vice. Of thoſe three Parts conjoyn'd and com- 
© pacted together, the Earth has given the Body, the 
Moon the Soul, and the Sun the Underſtanding te 
© the Generation of Man, as therefore Bright- 
| © neſs to the Moen. Now of the Deaths we die, the 


© one makes Man two of three, and the other one of 


© two. And the former indeed is in the Region and 
' © Juriſdiction of Ceres, which is the Reaſon of our 
£ Sacrificing to her. The Athenians alſo heretofore 
* call'd the Deceas'd Ayunredous, or Cerealians, As 
© for the other Death, it is in the Moon, or Kegion 


+ of Praſerpina. And as with the one the Terrefiria) 


"16 e common Opinion, and which moſt Perſons 
© Hold, is, that Man is a compound Subject, and this 


8 22 


5 Author o 
_ © the Air, call'd the Meadows of Pluto, where they 


\ 
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© ſo with the other the Celeſtial Mercury inhabits, 
< This ſuddenly and with Force and Violence plucks 


c the Soul from the Body; but Proſerpina mildly, and 


in a long time disjoyns the Underſtanding from the 


c Soul. And for this Reaſon is ſhe call'd Movie, 
e that is, Only begotten, or rather, Begetting one alone 5 


for the better Part of Man becomes alone, when it 
is {ſeparated by her. Now both the one and the o- 
« ther happens thus according to Nature. *Tis or- 
« dain'd by Fate, that every Soul, whether with or 
< without Underſtanding, when gone out of the Body, 
< ſhould wander for a time, tho” not all for the ſame, 
in the Region, lying between the Earth and the Moon. 
© For thoſe that have been unjuſt and diflolute, ſuffer 
there the Puniſhments due to their Offences ; but the 
good and yertuous are there detain'd till they are pu- 
< rify'd, and have by Expiation purg'd out of them 
© all the Infections they might have contracted from 
© the Contagion of the Body, which is as it were the 

F all Evil, living in the mildeſt part of 


© muſt remain for a certain perfix'd and appointed 
© time. And then, as if they were returning from a 
© wandering Pilgrimage, or long Exile, into their 
Country, they have a Taſte of Joy, ſach as they 
< principally receive, who are initiated in ſacred My- 
© ſteries, mixt with Trouble, Admiration, and each 
© ones proper and peculiar Hope. For it drives and 
< chaſes out many Souls, which already long after 


© the Moon. Some take Pleaſure to be ſtill below, and 
© look yet again as it were downwards towards the 


bottom; but thoſe that are got on high, are there 
©-moſt ſecurely ſeated. | Z 

© Firſt, They are, as Victors, crown'd with Gar- 
lands, call'd the Wings of Conſtancy, becauſe in 
© their Lives they reſtrain'd the unreaſonable and 


© paſſible part of their Soul, rendring it ſubject and 
© obedient to the Curb of Reaſon. Secondly, They 


* reſemble in Sight the Rays of the Sun. Thirdly, The 
© Soul, which is thus rais'd on high, is there confirm'd 
Land fortify*d by the Air, which is about the Moon, 
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© where it gathers Strength and Solidity, as Tron and 


£ Steel do by their being temper'd and plung'd in Wa- 
7 ter. For that which was hitherto rare and looſe, 


is compacted and made firm, and becomes bright 
© and tranſparent; ſo that *tis nouriſh'd with the leaſt 


. Exhalation in the World. And this is what Heracli- 
© tus meant, when he ſaid, that the Souls in Pluto's Re- 


c * gon have their Smell exceeding. quick, 
Now they firſt ſee the Moon's Greatneſs, Beauty 


; 7 and Nature, which is not ſimple nor unmixt, bur a 


© Compoſition as it were of Earth and Star. For 
cas the Earth mixt with Wind and Moiſture, becomes 
© ſoft; and as the Blood, temper'd with the Fleſh, 
c gives it Senſe, ſo they ſay, that the Moon being 
© mingled with an Etherial Quinteſſence, even to the 


© very bottom, 18 animated, becomes fruitful and ge- 


© nerative, and js equally counterpois'd with Pondero- 


c fity and Lightneſs. For even the World it ſelf, be- 


© ing compos d of ſome things naturally moving up- 


c wards, and others by Nature tending downwards, 


© js.exempt from all local Motion or Change of Place. 


© Theſe things alſo Xenocrates ſeems by a certain divine 


© Reaſoning to have underſtood, having taken his firſt 
Light from Plato. For Plato it was, who firſt at- 
© firm'd, that every Star is compounded of Fire and 
Earth, by the means of certain intermediate Na- 


© tures, given in Proportion; foraſmuch as nothing 


© can be an Object of human Senſe, which has not i: 
© ſome Proportion a mixture of Earth and Light, 
Now Xenocrates ſays, that the Stars and the Sun are 
© compos'd of Fire, and the firſt or primitive Solid ; 
the Moon of the ſecond Solid, and its own peculiat 
© Air; and the Earth, of Water, Fire, and the third 
« Solid. For neither is the Solid alone by it ſelf, nor 
« the Rare alone by it ſelf, capable or ſuſceptible of a 
© Soul, And let thus wach ſuffice for the Subſtance 
of the Moon. 

© Now as to her Breadth ad 1 tis not 


1 ſuch as the Geometricians deliver, but manifoldly 3 
greater. And ſhe ſeldom meaſures the Shadow of by: 
the Earth by her Greatneſs, not becauſe it is 12 3 
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© but becauſe it adds moſt fervent Motion, that 


| © ſh? may quickly paſs the ſhady Place, carrying, 
1 < with her the Souls of the Bleſſed, which make, 
3 c haſte and cry, For when they are in the Sha 
= dow, they can no longer hear the Harmony of 
- 'Z < the Heavenly Bodies. And withal, the Souls of the 
Damned are from below preſented to them, lament- 
© © ing and wailing through this Shadow. Wherefore 

y allo in Eclipſes, many are wont to ring Veſſels of, 
2 - © Braſs, and to make a Noiſe and Clatrering about 
or © © thefe Souls. Morcover, that which is call'd che Face 
os __ © of rhe Moon, affrights them when they draw near 
m, it ſeeming to them a dreadful and terrible Sight, 
ng Whereas indeed it was not ſo. Eur as our Earth has 
the deep and great Bayes, one here running between Her- 
ge- cules's Pillars into the Land to ns, and others wirk- 
ro- out, as the caſſian, and thoſe about the d-; fo 
pe⸗ in the Moon allo there are Hollows and great Depths. 
up- © Now of theſe. the Greateſt they call the Gulf of 
rds, * Hecate, where the Souls periſh, or are puniſh'd ac- 
lace, _ © cording to the Evils they did or ſuffer'd whilſt they 
beine © were here, The two others are little Straits, thro? 
firſs __ © which the Soul muſt go ſomerimes to that part of the 
af. Moon, which is towards Heaven, and ſometimes to 
and that which is towards Earth. Now that part of the 


Na- © Moon which is towards Heaven, is call'd the Elyſian 
thing . Fields ; and that which is towards the Earth, the 
not in Fields of Fraſerpina, not her that is oppoſite to the 
Light, 1. Earth, Now the Demons do not always ſtay in the 
n are Moon, but ſometimes deſcend down here below, to 
Solid; have the Care and Superintendency of Oracles: They 
eculiar 1. are aſſiſtant allo, and join in celebrating the ſublimeſt 
- third BF. Ceremonies, naving their Eye upon Miſdeeds, which 
lf, nor they puniſh, and preſerving the Good as well in Pe- 
le of a rils of War, as of the Sea. And if in the Perfor- , 
bſtance Dance of this Charge they commit any Fault, either 

> through Anger, Envy, or any unjuſt Grace or Fa- 


tis not ; Your, they ſmart for it; for they are again thruſt | 
nifoldly down to the Earth; and ty'd to Humane Bodies. 
adow of Now thoſe who were about Saturn, ſaid, that them- 


3s ſmall, > ſelyes were ſome of the better of theſe Demons; as 
Bi RS M 3 LI I 
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were formerly thoſe that were heretofore in Crete, 
call'd Dactyli Idæi, the Corybantes in Phrygia, and the 
Trophoniades in Lebadia, a City of Beotia, and infinite 
others in ſeveral Places of the Habitable Earth, whoſe 
Names, Temples, and Honours, continue to this 


GH RA 6 A A Aa. 


© Tranſlations ſome obtain ſooncr, others later, when 
© the Underſtanding comes to be ſeparated from the 
c Soul; which Separation is made by the Love and 


8 Deſire to Enjoy the Image of the Sun; in which, 
c and by which, ſhines that divine, defirable and hap- | 


© py Beauty, which every other Nature differently 
© longs after and ſeeks, one after one manner, another 
c after another. For the Moon her felf continually 
© turns, through the Deſire ſhe has to be joyn 'd with 
© him. But the Nature of the Soul remains in the 
© Moon, retaining only ſome Prints and Dreams of 


Life: And of chis I think it to have been well and 


0 truly ſaid, 
The Soul, like te to a Dream, flies zuict away: 


© Which it does not immediately, as ſoon as it is ſepa- 


rated from the Body; but afterwards, when it is 
alone, and divided from the Underſtanding. And 


. of all that Homer ever writ, there is not any Paſſage 


more Divine than that, in which ſpeaking of chole 
* who are departed this Life, he ſays, 


Next theſe, I ſaw Alcides' Image move; 
Himſelf ic with th? Immortal Gods above. 


For every one of us is neither Courage, nor - Fear, 


© nor Defire, no more than Fleſh or Humours ; but 


© the Part by which we think and underſtand: And 
© the Soul being moulded and form'd by the Under- 
8 ſanding, and it ſelf moulding and forming the Bo- 
© dy, by embracing it on every fide, receives from 1t 
5 an Inipreſſion and Form; fo that although it be ſe— 


parated both from the Underſtanding and the Body, | 3 


« it nevertheleſs ſo retains. ill its Figure and Sem- 
| | | $ blance 


Day. But the Powers of ſome fail, being by a moſt 
happy Change tranſlated to another Place; which 
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in the Orb of the Moon. f 
blanee for a long Fime, that it may with good 
Right be call'd its Image. di ACEC 
And of theſe Souls (as I have already ſaid) the 
Moon 1s the Element, becauſe Souls reſolve into her, 


as the Bodies of the Deceaſed do into Earth. "Thoſe 


indeed, who have been vertuous and honeſt, living 
a quiet and philoſophical Life, without embroiling 
themſelves in troubleſome Affairs, are quickly re- 
ſolv'd ; becauſe being left by the Underſtanding, and 


no longer uſing corporeal Paſſions, they mcontinent- 


iy vaniſh away: But the Souls of the Ambitious, 
and ſuch as have been buſied in Negotiations ; of the 
Amorous, and who have been addicted to Corporeal 
Pleaſures; as alſo of the Angry and Revengeful, 


calling to mind the Things they did in their Lives, 


as Dreams in their Sleep, walk wandring about here 


and there, like that of Endymion; becauſe their In- 


conſtancy, and their being over ſubject to Paſſions, 


tranſports them, and draws them out of the Moon 


to another Generation; not. letting them reſt, but 


alluring them, and calling them away. For there 


is nothing ſmall, ſtaid, conſtant. and accordant, af- 
ter that being forſaken by the Underſtanding, they 
come to be ſeized by Corporeal Paſſions. And of 
ſuch Souls, * deſtitute of all Reaſon, and fuffering 
themſelves to be carry'd away by the proud Violence 
of all Paſſions, came and were bred afterwards the 
Tity: and Typhons, and particularly that Typbon, who, 
having by Force and Violence ſeiz'd the City of 
Delphi, overturn'd the Sanctuary of the Oracle there. 
Nevertheleſs, after a long Tract of Time, the Moon 
receives thoſe Souls, and recompoſes them; and the 
Sun inſpiring again, and ſowing Underſtanding in 
their vital Faculty, makes them new Souls; and the 
Earth a third Time gives them a Body. For ſhe 
gives nothing (after Death) of all that ſhe takes to 
Generation: And the Sun takes nothing, but reaſſem- 
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c 05 Zut zthe Moon gives and receives, joins and 

isjoins, unites and ſeparates, according to divers Fa- 
culties and Powers; of which the one is nam'd Vi- 
thyia or Lucina, to wit, that which joins, and the 


and diyides. 


and gives the Principle of Generation; and cloth be- 
ing lodg'd in the Moon, is ſhe who joins, mingles 
and unites; and the laſt, nam'd Lachefis, is on the 
Earth, where ſhe adds her helping Hand, and with 
her does Fortune very much participate. For that 
which is without a Soul, is weak in it ſelſ, and lia- 
ble to be affected by others: The Underſtanding is 
Sovereign over all the reſt, and cannot be made to 
ſuffer by any. 
Thing mixt of them both; as the Moon was by 
God made and created a Compoſi ition and Mixture 


tion to the Son, as the Earth has to her. 


and this he ſaid he learnt from the Demons, who 
ſery'd and miniſtred to Saturn. 
may take my Relation in ſuch part as you pleaſe, 


"> 


— 


Of FATE. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek, by A. G. Gent. 


Wil endeavour, my deareſt Piſo, to ſend you my 


Opinion, concerning Fate, written with all the clear- 


neſs and compendiouſneſs I am capable of ; fince ov 


who are not ignorant how cautious I am of writing 
have thought fit to make it the Subject of your Re- 
queſt. You are firſt then to know, that this Word 


kate) is ſpoken, taken and underſtood, two manner 
of ways; the one, as it is an Action; the other, as 


ir 


other Artemis or Diana, to wit, that which ſeparates 
And of the Three fatal Goddeſſes or 
Parcæ, ſhe which is call'd Atropos, is plac'd in the Sun, 


Now the Soul is a certain middle 


of Things high and low, having the ſame Proper. ; 


This (ſaid Ha) is what 1 underſtood from this 
Gueſt of mine, who was a Stranger and a Traveller; 


And you, O Lamprias, 


ens 
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it is a Subſtance. Firſt therefore, as'tis an Action, Plato has 


under a Type deſcrib'd it, Laying thus in his Di- 
"IJ atogue entituled Phedrus; As this is a Sanct ion of Adraftea, 
0 or an ineuitabſe Ordinance, that whatever Soul he "Ng an Aren fs 
dart on God, &c. And in his Treatiſe call? ITimens, The Laws 
v hie God in the Nature of the Unwerſe has Rabliſhd for 
2 Immortal Souls. And in his Book of a Common-wea!, he 
1 ſays, That Fate is the Speech of the Virgin Lacheſis, who 
is the Daughter of Neceffity. By which Sentences. he not 
L Tragically, bur Theologically. ſhews us what his Sen- 
tiwents are in this Matter. Now if any one perhaps 
taking again the fore-cired Paſſages, would have them 
= expreſs? dein more familiar Terms, the Deſcription in 
= Phedrus may be thus explain'd : That Fate is a Divine 
© Centence, mtranſurcfle through Cauſe which cannot be di- 
vuaſted or hindred. And according to what he has ſaid 
in his Im eus, Iis a Law enſuing on the Nature of the Uni- 
verſe, according to which all Things that are dene, are tran ff. 
_atied, For this does Lacheſis effect, who 1s indeed the 
Daughter of Neceſlity, as we have both already related, 
and mall yet better underſtand by that which will by | 
And in the Progreſs of our Diſcourſe. Thus you ſee 
What Fate is, when *tis taken for an Action; but as it is 
= Subſtance, it ſeems to be the Univerſal Soul of the 
World, and admits of a threefold Diſtribution; the 
firſt Deſtiny being that which errs not; the ſecond, 
Flat which is thought to err; and the third Es | 
Which being under the Heaven, is converſant about the 
Farth. Of theſe, the higheſt is call'd Clotho, the next 
Fun, and the loweſt, Lacheſis; who receiving the 


Celeſtial Influences and Rentier of her Siſters, tranſ- 


| wits and faſtens them to rhe Terreſtrial Things which 
are under her Government. Thus have we declar'd 
What is to be ſaid of Fate, taken as a Subſtance ; what 
| it is, what are its Parts, after what manner it is, how 
it is ordain'd, and how it ſtands, both in reſpect to 
it (elf, and to us. But as to the Particularities of theſe 
- BB there is another Fable in his Common-weal, by 
3 hich they are in ſome meaſure covertly infinnared;: 
| and we our ſelves have in the beſt manner we can, en- 

our d to explain them to you. b 


M 5 — 


But we now once again turn our Diſcour 


ö FATE. 


as it is an Action: For concerning this it is, that there : 
are ſo many Natural, Moral and Logical Queſtions. 5 By t 
Having therefore already in ſome ſort ſufficiently de- : Fate 
fin'd what it is, We are now in the next place to ſay min 
ſomething of its Quality, although it may to many ſeen 
| ſeem abſurd. 1 ſay chen, that Fate, though compre- i. is 
hending as it were in 2 Circle the Infinity ac all - thoſe Ml. © C 
Things, which are and have been from Infinite Times, lle; 
and Mall be to Infinite Ages, is not in it ſelf Infinite, pen 
put Deter minate and Finite; for neither Laws Reaſon, 5 Circ 
nor any other divine Thing can be Infinite. ad this 1 
you will the better underſtand, if Jou conſider the to- alm 
tal Revolution, and the univerſal Time, nen the bart 
Cwifrneſs of the eight periods, that is, of the eight ther 
Spheres, having (as Times ſays) finiſh'd their Courſe, een 
return to one and the ſame point, being meaſur'd by 3 firſt 
the Circle of the ſame, which goes always after one rr 
manner. For in this Reaſon, which is Finite and De- is p 
terminate, ſhall all Things (which as well in Heaven a 
2s in Earth, conſiſt by Neceſſity from above) be re- bot] 
duc'd to the fame ſituation, and reſtor'd again to their ;. an] 
Arſt Beginning Wherefore the only Habitude of Hea-: Sen 
ven, ordain'd in all Things, 35 well in regar« of it = aC 
Self, as of the Earth, and all Terreſtrial Matters, all this 
again (after long Revolutions) one day return; and mf 
thoſe Things that in order follow after; and being 228 
linled together in a Continuity, are maintain'd in their fall 
Courſe, ſhall conſequently alſo every one of them deliver Leg 
That it brings by Neceſſity· ' Now for the better Jear- 
ing of this Matter, let us ſuppoſe, that all Whatever Co] 
js in us, or about us, happens and is wrought by the In « 
Courſe of the Heavens and Heavenly Influences; 5 | one 
being entirely the efficient Caule both of my Writing of 
what 1 now Write; an of your doing alſo what ou Clal 
at preſent do, and in the fame manner 3 you do it» | Wa 
| Hereafter then, when the ſame Cauſe Mall return we Ge 
and in the ſame Pri 


| ſhall do the {ame things we now do,. 
d ſhall again become the ſame Men; ande Ln 
ra 


manner, an 
it will be with all others. And that which follows a pid 
vid 


der, Mall alſo happen by the following Cauſe: and in 
eh R pre) 
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univerſal Revolutions, ſhall again become the ſame, 


By this it appears (as we have already ſaid before) that 
Fate being in ſome ſort Infinite, is neverrheleſs Deter - 


minate and Finite; and it may be alſo in ſome ſort 


ſeen and coniprehended, as we have farther faid, that 


it is as it were a Circle; for as a Motion of a Circle is 


a Circle, and the Time that meaſures it is alſo a Cir- 
cle; ſo the Reaſons of Things which are done and hap- 
pen in a Circle, may be juſtly eſteem'd and call'd a- 
Eirele. „ 


This therefore, though there ſhould be nothing elſe, 


almoſt ſews us, what ſort of Thing Fate is; but not 


particularly, or in eyery reſpect. What kind of Thing 
then is it in its own Form? It is, as far as one can 


compare it, like to the Civil or Politick Law, For 
firſt it commands the moſt part of Things, if not all, 


at leaſt by Suppofition; and then it comprizes (as far as 


is poſſible for it) all Things that belong to the Publick 


in general; and the better to make you underſtand 


| both the one and the other, we muſt ſpecify them by 


SE, ES SEE RD 4 


an Example, The Civil Law ſpeaks and ordains in 
general of a valiant Man, and alſo of a Deſerter and 
a Coward ; and in the fame manner of others: Now 


this is not to make the Law ſpeak of this or that Man 


in particular, but principally to propoſe ſuch Things, 
as are Univerial or General, and conſequently ſuch as 


fall under them. For we may very well ſay, that 'tis 


Legal to reward this Man for having demean'd himſelf 


Valiantly, and to puniſh that Man for flying from his 
Colours; becauſe the Law has Virtually, though not 
in expreſs Terms and particularly, yet in ſuch general 
ones as they are comprehended under, ſo derermin'd 
of them. As the Law (if I may ſo ſpeak) of Phyſi- 
clans and. Maſters of Corporal Exerciſes, potentially 


comprehends particular and ſpecial Things within the 


General; ſo the Law of Nature determining firſt and 
principally general Matters, ſecondarily and conſe- 
quently determins ſuch as are particular. Thus, gene- 
ral Things being decreed by Fate, particular and indi- 


vidual Things may alſo in ſome ſort be ſaid to be ſo; 


becauſe 
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brief, all things tliat ſhall happen in every one of theſe 
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becauſe they are ſo by Conſequence with the general. 


But perhaps ſome one of thoſe, who more accurately 
examin, and more ſubrily ſearch into theſe Things, 
may ſay on the contrary, that particular and indivi- 


dual Things precede rhe Compoſition - of general 


Things, and that the General is gathered for the Par- 
ticular ; now that for which another Thang 1s, always 
goes before that which is for it. Nevertheleſs, this 15 
not the proper Place ro treat of this Difficulty, bur 
„eis to be remitted to another. However, that Fate 
comprehends not all Things clearly and expreſly. but 
only ſuch as are univerſal and general; let it paſs for 
reſolvd on at preſent, as well for what we have alrea- 
dy ſaid a little before, as for what wWe Mall ſay here- 
after. For that which is Finite and Determinate, 
agreeing properly with Divine Providence, is feen more 
in Univerſal and General Things, than in Particular; 


juch therefore is the Divine Law, and alfo the Civil; 


but Infinity conſiſts in Particulars and Individuals. 


Alfter this we are to declare, what this Term, By 
Suppoſition, means; for tis ro be thought that Fate is 
alſo ſome ſuch Thing. That then is ſaid to be by Sup- 


' poſition, which is not fet down of ir ſelf, or abfolutely, 


but as truly fuppos'd and join'd to another; which hg- 


nifies a Suit and Conſequence. And this is a Sanction of 


 Adraſtea, or an inevitable Ordinance, that whatever Soul, 
being an Attendant on God, ſhall ſee any thing of Truth, t 
Mall (till another Revolution) be exempt from puniſhment; 


and if it always do the fame, it ſhall never ſuffer any Damage 


Thus you ſee what is meant by this Expreffion, By up- | 
poſition, and alſo univerſally, Now that Fate is ſome _. 


ſuch Thing, is clearly manifeſt, as well from its Sub- 
ſtance, as from its Name. For it is call'd Efwuagu 
as being tregueyy that is, dependant and link'd ; and It 
is a Sanction or Law, becauſe Things are therein ot. 


dain'd and diſpos'd conſequentially, as is uſual in C. 6 


vil Government. e — 
We ought in the next Place to conſider and treat 9 


mutual Relation and Affection; that is, what Reft 


TT 


rence and Reſpect Fate has to Divine Providence, whats Di 


Fortune, what alſo to That which is in our Power, a 
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True or Falſe, that 2 Things happen and are done ty, 


and according to Fate, For, if the Meaning is, that 
all Things are comprehended and contain'd in Fate, it 
muſt be granted that this Propoſition is true; and if 
any would farther have it ſo underſtood, that all 


Things which are done amongſt Men, on Earth, and 
in Heaven, are plac'd in Fate; let this alſo paſs as 
granted for the preſent: But if (as the Expreſſion ſeems 
rather to imply) the Being done by, or according to Fate, 


or granted, that All Things bappen and are done by, and 


to Fate, as to be compriz in it. For all Things that 
the Law comprehends, and of which it ſpeaks, are not 
Legal or according to Law; for it comprehends Trea- 
ſon, it treats of the cowardly running away from ones 
Colours in time of Battle, of Adultery, and many 
other ſuch like Things, of which it cannot be aid, 


that any one of them is lawful. Neither indeed can 
= 1 affirm of the performing a valorous Act in War, the 
= killing of a Tyrant, or the doing any other vertuous 
2 Deed, that it is legal; becauſe that only is proper to 
be call'd legal, which is commanded by the Law. Now 


r 
6s 
TRI 48 


if the Law commands theſe Things, how can they 
3 avoid being Rebels againſt the Law, and Tranſgreſ- 


ſors of it, who neither perform valiant Feats of Arms, 


kill Tyrants, nor do any other ſuch remarkable Acts 
of Vertue? And if they are Tranſgreſſors of the Law, 


3s not reaſonable, it muſt then be alſo confeſs'd, thar 
theſe Things are not legal, or according to Law; but 
that legal and according to Law, is only that, which 
is particularly preſcrib'd, and expreſly commanded by 
the Law, in any, Action whatſoever. In like manner, 
hoſe Things only are Fatal, and according to Fate, 
hich are the Conſequences of Cauſes preceding in the 
Pirine Diſpoſition, So that Fate indeed comprehends 


to Contingent, and other ſuch like Things: And further- 
more we are to determine, how far, and in what it is 


ſignifies not all Things, but that which is a Conſe-- 
quent and Dependent on it, then it muſt not be ſaid 


according to Fate; though all Things are ſo according 
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that are comprehended in it, and almoſt all that pre 
cede, ſhould not (to ſpeak properly) be e d to 


tune, Poſſible, 
are plac'd among the antecedent Cauſes, can conſiſt 


cline to either Part. 
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be Fatal, or according to Fate. 


"Theſe Things being ſo, we are next in Order to 


ſhew, how That which is in us, to wit, Free-will, For- 
Contingent, and. other like Things which 


with Fate, and Fate with them; for Fate, as it ſeems, 
comprehends all Things, and yet all theſe Things do 


not happen by Neceſſity, but every one of them ac- 


cording to the Principle of its Nature, Now the Na- 


ture of the 7ogible is to preſubſiſt, as the Genius, and to 


go before the Contingent z and the Contingent, as the Mat- 


ter and Subject, is to be preſuppos'd to that which is in 


us; and that which is in us, or our Fre- will, ought as 


a Maſter, to make uſe of the Contingent 3 and Fortune 
intercurs between that which is in us, oriour Free-will, : 


through the Property of the Contingent, which 1s to in- 
Now you will more eaſily ap- 
prehend what has been ſaid, if you ſhall conſider, that 
every thing which is generated, and the Generation it ſelf, 
is not done without a generative Faculty or Power, and 


the Power is not without a Subſtance: As for Example, 
neither the Generation of Man, nor that which is gene- 


rated, is without a Power; but this Power is about Man, 
and Man himſelf is the Suljtance. 
Faculty is between the Subſtance, which is the Powerful, 
and the Generation or the Thing Generated, which are 
both Pogibles. There being then theſe three Things, 
the Power, the Powerful, and the Pogible; before the 
Power can exiſt, the Powerful muſt of Neceſſity be pre- 
ſuppos'd as its Subject, and the Power muſt alſo neceſ- 
ſarily ſubſiſt before the Pogible. By this Deduction then, 


may in ſome meaſure be underſtood and declar'd, what | 


is meant by Paſſible, which may be thus groſly defin'a: 
Pogible is that which Power is able to produce; or yet 


more exactly, if to this ſame there be added, provided | 
there be nothing from without to hinder or obſtru# tt. | 


Now of Pogible Things there are ſome, which can never 


be hindred, as are thoſe in Heaven; to wit, the riſing - 
and ſetting of the Stars, and the like to theſe : But | 


others 


Now the Power or 
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others may indeed be impeach'd, as are the moſt part 


'B of Human Things; and many alſo of thoſe which are 
> dont in the Air. The firſt, as being done by Necef- 

o | fity, are calld Neceſſary; the others, which may fall 
one way or other, are call d Contingent ; and they may 
h both thus be deſcrib'd. The Neccfary Pogible is that, 
t | * whoſe contrary is Dnpaſſible; and the Contingent Pojble is 
s, | > that whoſe contrary is alſo Fogible, For that the Sun 
40 fhould ſet, is a thing both Neceſſary and Poſſible; for as 
c- much as tis contrary to this, that the Sun ſhould not 
a- > ſet, which is Impogible ; but that, when the Sun is ſer, 
to there ſhould be Rain, or not Rain, both the one and 
t- | the other is Poſible and Contingent. And then again of 

in Things contingent, ſome happen oftner, others rarely 
as | and not ſo often; others fall out equally or indifferent- 
une | | ly, as well the one way as the other, even as it happens. 
ik, | Nov 'tis manifeſt, that thoſe are contrary to one ano- 
in- | ther, to wit, thoſe which fall out oftner, to thoſe. 
ap- * which happen but ſeldom, and they are both for the 
har | * moſt part in Natural Things; but that which happens 
elf, | © equally, as much one way as another, is in us. For 
and | that under the Dog it ſhould be either Hot or Cold, the 
ple, | one oftener, the other ſeldomer, are both things ſub- 
zenc- | & ject to Nature; but to walk, and not to walk, and in 
Aan, all ſuch things, of which both the one and the other 
or are ſubmitted to the Free-will of Man, are ſaid to be in 
erful, | us, and our Election; but rather more generally to be 
mare in us. For there are two ſorts of this being in us; the 
ings, | one which proceeds from ſome ſudden Paſſion and Mo- 
the] tion of the Mind, as from Anger or Pleaſure: The 
pre- other from the Diſcourſe and Judgment of Reaſon, 
\eceſ- | © Which may properly be ſaid to be in our Election. And 
then ſome Reaſon there is, that this Pogible and contingent 
what | which is ſaid to be in us, and according to our Free- 
fin'd: | will, ſnould not be call'd in other reſpects the ſame; 
or yet ſor in reſpect of the Future, 'tis ſtil'd Pogible and con- 
rovided | tingent; and in reſpect of the Preſent, tis nam'd 7 ws, 
ud it. and in our Free-will, So that theſe Things may thus 
never be defin'd : The Contingent is that, which is both it 
: riſing | Self, and its contrary Pogible ; and That which is in us, 
e: But | is either part of the Contingent, to wit, that which is 
others . preſently 
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preſently in doing according to our Will. Thus haye mean 

we in a manner declard, that! the Pogible, in the Order what 

of Nature precedes the Contingent, and that the Contin- ; 5 poſiti 

gent ſubſiſts before That which is in us; as alſo, what | moſt 

each of them is, whence they are ſo nam'd, and what v here 

are the Qualities adjoin'd or appertaining to them. | heard | 

It now remains, that we treat of Fortune and Caſual *, inc 

b Adventure, and whatever elſe is to be confidered with | 7 we won 
b them. Tis therefore certain, that Fytuns is a Cauſe : | Hong be 
[ Now of Cauſes there are ſome. which are Cauſes of do, mi, 
L themfelycs and by themſelves, and others by Acci- en 
5 dent. Thus for Example. the proper Cauſe by it ſelf | 7 before : 

1 of an Houſe or a Ship. is the Art of the Maſon, the [1 nians/ 
Carpenter, or the Shipwright; but by Accident, Mu- hich 
ö ſick, Geometry, and whatever elſe may happen to bz | On Wh 


— 
— — 


join'd with the Art of building Houſes or Ships, in by 4; 
reſpect either of the Body, the Soul, or any exterior | ther by 
Thing. Whence it appears that the Cauſe by it ſelf ] kogethe 


- — 
ou — 


muſt needs be determinate, certain and one; but the Prieſt c 
| Cauſes by Accident are never one and the ſame, but | Pr anot 
infinite and undetermin'd: For many. nay infinite Ac- | S$crates 


| 
Fi 
| 


cidents, wholly different one from the other, may be | Fm 
in one and the fame Subject. This Cauſe therefore by 
Accident, when it is found in a thing that is done for 
ſome End, and that is in our Free-will and El: tion, i 15 
then call'd Fortune: As is the finding a Treaſure, While 
one is digging a Ditch, or making an Hole to aer 
Tree; or "the doing or ſuffering ſome extraordinar 


5 
thing, whilſt one is flying, following, or otherw!! 


: 2 
walking, or only turning Aber, provided it be not 
for the fake of that which happens, but for ſome other 
Intention. Hence it is, that ſome of the Ancients 

have declar'd Fortune to be a Cauſe unknown, and that 
cannot be foreſeen by the Diſcourſe of human Reaſon, 
But according to the Platonichs, who have approach'd 
yet nearer to the true Reaſon of it, *ris thus defin'd : ume 
Fortune is a Cauſe by Accident, in thoſe things which 
are done for ſome End, and which are of our Election, 
And afterwards they add; that *tis unforeſcen and un- 
known to the Diſcourſe of human Reaſon; although 
that which is rare and ſtrange, appears alſo by the ſame 
Fa means F 
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Py | means to be in this kind of Cauſe by Accident. Bur 
= what. this is, if tis not ſufficiently evidenc'd by the Op- 
= poſitions and Diſputations made againſt it, will at leaſt 
moſt clearly be ſeen by what is written in Plato's Fhædo, 


; * where you will find theſe Words: Þ H. Have you not 
heard bow, and in what Manner the Judgment paſsd? E C H. 
1 7s indeed; for there came one, and told us of it: At which 
n we wonared very much, that the Judgment baving been given 
long before, he dy'd a great while aſter. And what, O Pha- 
4 | do, might be the Cauſe of it? P H. I was a Fortune which 
“bappened to him, Oh Echecrates : For it chanc d that the Day 
before the Judgment, the Prow of the Galley, which the Athe- 
be nians ſend every Near to the Me of Delos, was crown'd, In 
5 which Diſcourſe it is to be obſerv'd, that the Expreſſi- 
pe | on Which happen'd to bim, is not Hmply to be underſtood 
n | by Which was done, or Which came to paſs, but much ra- 
jor tler by which befel thro' rhe Concurrence of many Cauſes 
r together, one being done againſt another. For the 
u. | Prieſt crown'd the Ship, and adorn'd it with Garlands 
but for another End and Intention, and not for the ſake of 
Ac. | Wcrates; and the Judges alſo had for ſome other Cauſe 
| CGndemn'd him. But the Event and Accident was ve- 
- hy | I firange, and of ſuch a Nature, that it might very . 
far Vell feem to have been effected by the Providence either 
„ | of ſome human Creature, or rather indeed of ſome ſu- 
„nie | Prior Powers. And ſo much may ſuffice as to the De- 
ant a fiition of Fortune; by which we have ſhewn, that it 


| muſt of neceflity ſubſiſt with ſome one of thoſe Con- 


inary f 3 
| gent Things, which are meant for ſome End, whence 


rails p : 

not ſo it has its Name; and. we have further taught, 
3 that there muſt be firſt-ſome Subject of ſuch Things, 
\CLents Ware in Us and our Free-will. 


that "oh Chance or Caſual Adventure, is of a larger Extent 
th 


caſon- n Fortune, which it comprehends; and alſo ſeveral 
bach d . things, which may of their own Nature happen 
nd: ametimes one way, ſometimes another. And this, as 
; hich} WP ppcars by the Derivation of its Name, which f is 
dion. Þ or AuTuary, Chance, is thar which happens in- 
nd un- of another, when that which is ordinary happens 
ich . — — — — — 
e . Being call'd Tu d 70 Ty Neu. Wh 
means | | TS not, 
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it i : mes then cold, 
: it is ſometimes then cold: 
days ſeems to be; for * 
a = in vain nor ** Once for all, 45 w_ _ mY 
© ind arbitrary, is 2 part of gp N . 
: part of chance or caſual Adventure, an dee od 
Events are conjoyn'd and dependent on + 
: ; | | a 
the other, to wit, Chance on emen - wire nl 
ich 28 1 4 arbitrary; and Jet 
„ which is in us, and arbitra e e e 
gh what is in our Election, as WE eee 
Caid Wherefore chance is common ory w_ _ 
po. ch are animated 
as as to thoſe which a den a 
5 is _— to Man only, who has his Actions voluntar) 


1 | fort e, and 
And an Argument of this is, that to be fortunate, 


and the ſame 
| thought to be one any © 
e yo R a certain Well-doing, and 


1, A \im perfect. 
Well-doing is proper only to Man, and to w p 8 
are the things which are compte , . 
e e, a - n That which is in 
| to wit, Contingent, Poſſible, Election; 


ie Adiuncts, as are the things 
Fortunes . de der Word perde and l bs 
l indeed are contain'd in Fate, et none oi then 
Ta pos ains, that We diſcourſe of Divine Fr 75 
45 "0 "how how it comprehends even 50 5 = 
The ene therefore and firſt 8 og" 1 83 
ſtanding, or, if you had rather, the m Kerk, 
nt Severe) 'n God, doing good to ever! ring __ 
_ World by which all divine things oy : 5 0 
Fall Nr throughout been moſt excellent y 1 won 
rie ordain'd and dispos d. The Secon ewe 
2 rj f the ſecond Gods, who go thre 1 nl 
my lich temporal and mortal things lege = 
= art enerated, and which 1 - 2 
_— "I Preſervation of every kind. eee, 
pon bably be call'd the Providence and e . 
i 3 which, being plac'd on _— . Sp 
the Guardians and Overſeers of _—_— d 
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that all things are done by Fate and by Providence, but 
not alſo by Nature. But ſome are done according to 
Providence, and that different ; theſe according to one, 
thoſe according to another, and ſome according to 
Fate ; and that Fate is altogether according to Provi- 
dence ;, Providence in no wiſe according to Fate. But 
let this Diſcourſe be underſtood of the firſt and Su- 
pream Providence. Now that which is done accord- 
ing to another whatever it is, is always poſter ior to 
that according to which it is done: As that, which 
is according to the Law, is after the Law, and that 
which is according to Nature, after Nature, ſo that 
which is according to Fate, is after Fate, and muſt con- 
ſequently be more New and Modern. Wherefore Su- 
pream Providence is the moſt Ancient of all Things, 
except him whoſe Will or Underſtanding it is, to wit, 
the Sovereign Author, Maker and Father of all Things. 


Creator made and fram'd this Machine of the Uniwzerſe. He 
was good, and in him that is good, there can never be im- 


I printed or ingendred any Envy againſt any thing, Being 


therefore wholly free from tbis, be deſir d that all things 


f ſhould, as far as it is poſſible, reſemble bimſelf. He theres 


fore, who admits this to bave been chiefly the principal and 


Proper Original of the Generation and Creation of the World, 
as it bas been deliver'd to as by wiſe Men, receives that which 
s moſt right, For God, who defir'd that all things ſhould be 
good, and nothing, as far as poſſibly might be, evil, taking 


= thus all that was viſible, reſtleſs as it was, and moving raſhly 


and confuſedly, reduc'd it from Diſorder to Order, efteeming 
te one to be altogether better than the other, For it 
neither was nor is convenient for bim, who is in all perfection 
| 890d, to make any thing that ſhould not be very excellent and 
Ls beautiful, This therefore, and all that“ follows, even 
do his Diſputation concerning human Souls, is to be 


under ſtood of the firſt Providence, which in the begin- 
ning conſtituted all things. Afterwards he ſpeaks 
thus: Having fram'd the Univerſe, be ordain'd Souls equal 


* number to the Stars, and diſtributed to each of them one, 
2s 6ꝗ— ena : | E 


_ 


* for CURVE J read s · 
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and having ſet them, as it were, in a Chariot, ſhew'd th: 


234 


Nature of the Univerſe, and appointed them the Laws of Fate. 
Who then will not believe, that by theſe Words he ex- 
preſly and manifeſtly declares Fate to be, as it were, a 
Foundation and political Conſtitution of Laws, fitted 


for the Souls of Men ? Of which he afterwards ren- 


ders the Cauſe. 1 85 | 
As for the ſecond Providence, he thus in a manner 
explains it, ſaying, Haring proſeritd them all theſe Laws, 
to the end, that if there Jh uld afterwards bappen any fault, 
be might be exempt from being the Cauſe of any of their 
Malice, be diſpers'd ſome of them upon the Earth, ſome in- 
to the Moon, and ſome into the other Infiruments of Time, 
And after this Diſperſion he gave in charge to the young Gods 
the making of humane Bodies, and the making up and ad- 
ding whatever was wanting and defictent in bumane Souls; 
aud that after they had perſected whatever is adherent and 
conſequent to this, they ſhould rule and govern in the tj 
manner they poſſible could, this mortal Creature, 19 the cu 
it ſhould not be the Cauſe of its own Evils, For by theſe 
Words, that be might be exempt from being the Cauſe of 
any of their Malice, he moſt clearly ſignifies the Cauſe 
of Fate; and the Order and Office of the young Gods 
manifeſts the ſecond Providence; and it ſeems alſo in 
ſome ſort to have touch'd a little upon the third, it 
he therefore eſtabliſh'd Laws and Ordinances, ths: fe 
might be exempt ſrom being the Cauſe of any of th.:r Mal:c., 
For God, who is free from all Malice, has no need of 
Laws or Fate; but every one of theſe petty Gods, 
drawn by the Providence of him who has engendred 


them, performs what belongs to his Office. Now that 


this is true, and agreeable to the Opinion of Plato 
theſe Words of the Lawgiver, ſpoken by him in hö 
Book of Laws, ſeems to me to give ſufficient Teſtimon!. 
Tf there were any Man ſo ſufficient by Nature, or by drone 


Fortune ſo happily engendred and born, that be ns comer 
J Him. 


bend this, he would have no need of Laws to commen' 
For thore is not any Law or Ordinance more worthy and f 
erful than Knowledge; nor is it fit, that he who is truh 
really free b Nature, ſhould he a Subject or Slave to au) 85 
but he ought to command all, I therefore do for min 
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own part thus underſtand and interpret this Sentence 
of Plato; There being a threefold Providence ; the firſt, 
as having engendred Fate, does in ſome fort compre- 
hend it: The ſecond, having been engendred with 
Fate, is with it totally comprehended and embrac'd by 
the firſt 3. the third, as having been engendred after 
Fate, 1s comprehended by it in the ſame manner as are 
That which is in us, and Fortune, as we have already 


ſaid, For they, whom the Aiſtance of a Demons Power 


docs aid, are thoſe (ſays Socrates, declaring to Theages 


what is the inevitable Ordinance of Adraſtea) whom you 
For they grow and come ſyrward with ſpecd. In 
which Words, what he ſavs of a Demons aiding ſome, is 


5 . ro be aſcrib'd to the third! Providence: 5 and the growmg 


and coming forward with |; peed, ro Fate, In brief, tis not 


obſcure or doubtfi. {. but that this alſo is a kind of Fate. 


that the ſecond Providence is 
2 Fate, and indeed all things that are done: Since Fate, 
2 25 a Subſtance, has been rightly 
three Parts, 
prehends the Revolutions of the Heavens in the Num- 
ber and Rank of thoſe things, which happen by Sup- _ 
:fofition > 
buten to wit 


And perhaps it may be found much more probable, 
alſo com prehended under 


ly divided by us into 
And the Difcoutſe of the Chain com- 


but concerning theſe things I will not much 


„ wherhe er they ſhould be calld Hap- 
pening "og Supa ion, or rather conjoyn'd with Fate, the 
precedent Cauſe and Commander of Fate being alſo 
fatal. Our Opinion then, to {pealc compe ndiouſty. is 


ſuch. But the contrary Sentiment does not only in- 


| Clude all Things in Fate, but affirms them all to be 


done by and according to Fate, 


Now all Things ac- 


Ford to the Other, and that which accords to one, 


| this Opinion then Contingent is ſaid to 


| Lune and Chance, 


tis clear, accords alſo to the other. According to 


be the firſt; 
and, That which i is in us, the ſecond ; and the third = 
and whatever depends on them; 
and whatever depends on them, the 
the fifth and laſt of all may be ſaid to be 


P raiſe, Blame, 
turth ; 


5 Prayers to the Gods, with their. Services and Cere- 


Wonies, 


| El For the TY as to thoſe which are call'd 7dle and 


Harde 
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Harveſt Arguments, and that which is nam'd Bide or & 
againſt Deſtiny, they are indeed but vain Subtleties and 
But E 7 


captious Sophiſms according to this Diſcourſe. 
according to the contrary Opinion, the firſt and prin- 


cipal Concluſion ſeems to be, that there is nothing!“ 
done without a Cauſe, but that all Things depend 


upon antecedent Cauſes ; the ſecond, that the World 
1s govern'd by Nature, and that it conſpires, conſents, | 
and is compatible with it ſelf; the third ſeems rather | 


to be Teſtimonies ; of which the firſt 15 Divination, || 2 
2 ha! 


approv'd by all ſorts of People, as being truly in God; 
the ſecond is the Equanimity and Patience of vile 
Men, who take mildly, and bear patiently whateyer 


befalls, as hap'ning by divine Ordinance, and as it“ 5 2 
ought; the third is the Speech, fo common and uſual} » 
in every ones Mouth, to wit, that every Propoſitiorf 
Thus have we contracted this Diff 


is true or falſe. 
_ courſe into a ſmall Number of ſhort Articles, tha 
we might in few Words comprehend the whole Matte} 
of Fate. Into which a Scrutiny ought to be made 


and the Reaſons of both Opinions to be weigh'd vit 
a moſt exact Balance; but we are now "-eomng to dil 
cuſs Particulars. n 


The Ref} 15 wanting. 
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S there then, Fhavorinus, any Firſt or Prince 
Power or Exiſtence of Cold, as Fire is the Prin 


ple of Heat, by the preſence cod imparting of «il #2 


all other Things of the {ame Nature become Co 


Or rather is not Cold the Privation of Heat, as ih 2 3 
Gy, DarkneGs is the Privation of highs, and 
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Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold. 287 
the Privation of Motion? In Regard that Cold ſeems 
N to be firm and ſtable, and Heat always in Motion; 
9 and for that the Refrigeration of hot Things is not 
; Jeans by the Preſence of any active Power, but by 
the Departure of the Heat. For we find the Heat go 
oY in great Quantity, and then that which remains 
eos, cold, Thus the Vapour which boiling Water 
® ſends forth, ceaſes alſo when the Heat is gone. There- 
fore Refrigeration expelling the Heat, diminiſhes the 
A uantity, while nothing ſupplies the Place of it. Or 
Tv bar if any Perſon ſhould queſtion this Way of Ar- 
. ral guing, as being that which would aboliſh ſeveral ma- 


atexe 7 vie Faculties, as being neither Qualities nor Habits, 
43 if but the Privations of Habits and Qualities? So to 


uſual I ; malte Ponderofity the Privation of Levity; Hardneſs 
oſiria Mb the Privation of Softneſs, Black of White, Bitter of 
18 bi. ; eme ? Or elſe for this Reaſon, becauſe all Priva- 

$ wi | 


« tha] tion is a Thing altogether ſluggiſh and without Ac- 
M ane 4 tion, as Blindneſs, Deafneſs, Silence and Death: For 
„mad they are the Departure of Forms, and the utter Defa- 
4 vid | eings of Subſtances, not Natures, neither Subſtances of 
70 e e But Cold, wherever it reſides, cauſes no 
I §leſs Paſliveneſs and Alteration in Bodies than Heat. 
A or many Things are congeal'd by Cold, many 
WT hings thereby condens'd. So that whatever is ſolid 
in it, and difficult to be mov'd, cannot be ſaid to be 
; Muggith and void of Action, but firm and ponderous, 
s being ſupported by its own Strength, which is en- 
1 8 016 | due with a Power to preſerve it in its proper Station. 
| herefore Privation is the Deficiency and Departure 
— $ the oppoſite Power, but many Things are ſubject 
herſivh 8 a o be cold, though abounding with Heat within 
1 FThemſelves. And there are ſome Things which Cold 
— Ve more condenſes, and conſolidates, the hotter they 
POTS 4 Fre, as Iron quench'd in Water. The Stoics alſo af- 
r Pra rm, that the Spirit which is in the Bodies of Infants, 
& quickned by Refrigeration, and changing the Nature 
it, turns to a Soul. But this is a Thing much to 
1 e diſputed. Neither is it rational to believe, that 
ig 11 old, which is the productive Agent in many other 
ind 5% Phings, can be a Privation: Bekides, that no Priyation 
is 


— 
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is capable of more and leſs. Neither can any Nan 

ſay, among thoſe that cannot ſee, that one is more 
blind than another; or among thoſe that cannot 
ſpealc, that one is more ſilent than another; or that 


FJ of t 
* Nan 
derſt 
* Subſ 


any Thing is more dead than another, among iN and 
Things that never had Life. But in cold Thing 3 Fe 

there is Exceſs and Diminution to ſeveral Degrees; = ther 

little, and not very little, and in a Word, there is © Per 


botli Intenſe and Remiſs, as well as in hot Things. Nov 3 any 


then, becauſe the Matter ſuffers in ſome Things more 5 Tir Co 
violently, in others more languidly, therefore ſome being 
Things are hotter, ſome Things colder than others I be, tl 
according to the Nature of the Matter. For there i; Mas He 


no Mixture of Habit with Privation. Neither dos gef 0 
any Power admit of Privation oppoſite to it, nor aſ ,. 


ontr; 
ſociates with it in the ſame Subject, but withſtands itt ppare 
altogether, Some Things alſo continue hot till they} # Foun, 
come to be mixt with cold Things, as Black with 5 riyat; 
White; Heavy with Light, and Sowre with Swect;| 5 pa 
by his Community and Harmony of Colours, Sounds Differe 
Medicaments and Saw ces, affording ſeveral Taſtes and} 2 3 Fr one 
Pleaſures grateful to the Senſes. But the Oppoſition ſometit 
of Privation and Habit, is an Antipathy never to be Senſe, 
reconcil'd; the Being of the one enforcing the Def Durs a; 
ſtruction of the other. Which Deſtruction, if it . | Sos. 
out ſeaſonably, according to the Oppoſition of con Colour 
trary Powers, many Arts make uſe of, but chief | Wiſhed. 
Nature, and that too, among other Occaſions, in th Wimbrec 
Alterations of the Air, and in all other Things, off Pſlive C 
which the Deity being the Adorner and Dilpentie | Meaſure: 
obtains the Attribute of Harmonical and Muſical ; no om col 
that thoſe Attributes are given him for the Diſyolllf 0 Stux 
of Deep and Shrill, Black and White, ſo as to make then] bes n 5 
agree together; but for his governing in the World the Ames 175 
Sympathies id Antipathies of Cold and Heat in ſud Þ es. v 
a manner as to unite and ſeparate again, and for te. . d Shak; 
ducing both to a decent Order, by taking that which et, th. 
we call'd the ov rmuch from both. Then again, ui Unbs: 
find that there is the ſame Senſe and Feeling of Cold ere folle 
as of Heat. On the other ſide, Privation is neither 8 1 A whi 
to be ſeen, heard, or felt, neither is it known to . Atin Ca, 


o.. v 


=_ Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold, 289 
lan of the other Senſes. For the Object of Senſe is Sub- 
ore ſtance; but where no Subſtance appears, there we un- 
not PZ derſtand Privation to be. Which is a Negation of 
hat. Subſtance; as Blindneſs of Sight; Silence of Voice, 
no and Vacuiry of Corporeal Subſtance, For there is no 
ing 2 Senſe or Perception of Vacuity by Feeling; but where 
ces; there is no Body to be felt, there a Vacuity is imply'd : 
e is Neither do we hear Silence; but where we do not hear 
Now any Thing at all, there we imply Silence, Therefore 
nore if Cold were a Privation of Hot, there would be no 
ſom: being ſenſible of Cold, but only where Hot ceas'd to 


hers, be, there Cold would be imply'd. But in Regard that 
ere Ras Heat is perceptible by the Heat and laxative Soft- 
don neſs of the Fleſh, ſo Cold is no leſs perceptible by the 
Ir al. Contraction and Condenſation of it; it is from thence 
nd: it apparent, that there is ſome peculiar Original and 


tha Fountain of Cold, as well as Hot, conſequently the 
with} Privation of both Kinds is ſomething fingle, and ſim- 
weet;h ply particular; but in Subſtances there are ſeveral 
2unds | Pifferences and Efficacies. For Silence is a Thing bur 
es an} of one ſort; but of Sounds there are great Variety, 
olitim} ſometimes moleſting, ſometimes delightful to the 
to be ſenſe, There are alſo the ſame Differences in Co- 
1e De ours and Figures, which vary as they occur to the 
it fall} Senſes, But that which is not to be felt, is without 
cob Colour and void of Quality, can never be diſtin- 
chiefſ "Wiſhed, but is like it ſelf. Is Cold therefore to be 
in theß gumbred among thoſe Privat ions that never act upon 


nos, a Wſlve (Qualities? Rather the contrary, in Regard that 
ſpenith "Meaſures very great and beneficial to our Bodies, ariſe _ 
al , 108 hom cold Things, as no leſs terrible Miſchiefs, Pains 
Dispo Id Stupefaction on the other fide; which the Heat 
ke then] ies not always avoid and give Way to, but many 
orld tie mes inclogd within the Body, withſtands and op- 
t in ſuc Mes. Which Contention of theirs is call'd guinering 
for re e Shaking, at what Time, if the Cold overcome the 


at which Heat, thence proceeds Numbneſs and Stiffneſs of the 
gain, Winds: But if the Cold be vanquiſh'd by the Hear, 
ol Coll re follows a pleaſing Warmth and Opening of the 
n, which Homer expreſſes by the Word ien, in 
n to * em Calefacere, whence Calefaction or gentle Heat- 

Vol. v. . ing. 


250. Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold. 
Ing. Theſe things are paſt Diſpute, and chiefly by 
_ theſe paſſive Qualities it is, that we find Cold to be 
_ oppoſite to Heat, as Subſtance ro Subſtance, or paſ- 
five Quality to paſſive Quality, not as Negation or 
Privation ; neither is it the Deſtruction or Aboliſning 
of Hot, but a kind of Nature and Power tending to | 
Its Deſtruction. Otherwiſe we ſhould exempt the *# 
Winter out of the Seaſons, and the North-Winds out 
of the Number of the Winds, as being Privations of 
the warmer Seaſons, and the Southern Gates not han 
ving any proper Original. Now in Regard there are 
four firſt Bodies in the Univerſe, which by reaſon f 
their Number, their being uncompounded, and their 
Efficacy, are allow'd for the moſt part to be the Prin- 
ciples and Beginnings of all other, that is to ſay, Fire 
and Water, Air and Earth; is there not the ſame | © 
Neceſſity that there ſhould be as many firſt and un- By u 
_ compounded Qualities? And what are they but Heat woo 
and Cold, Drought and Moiſture, by Vertne of | # mh ; 
which it comes to paſs that all the Principles act and 1 
fuffer? Thus, as there are in Grammar Abbreviations 
and Extenſions of Rudiments; in Muſick, deep and 
acute Sounds, tho' not ene of them the Privation off Þ 
the other, we muſt leave the dry oppos'd to the moiſt, 
Principles, and the hot to the moiſt; if we intend tof 2? 
have the Effects anſwerable to Reaſon and what is vi 
ſible in Nature. Unleſs, as it was the Opinion of the? 
ancient Anaximenes, we will not allow either Cold ot 
Hot to be in Subſtance, but only to be common, pit} ! 
five Qualities accompanying the Alterations of th“. 
Matter. For he affirms the Contraction and Co“ 
_ denſation of the Matter to be cold; but the RarificrÞ i 
tion and Laxation of it (for by that Word he calls i, 
to be hot. Whence it may not be improperly ſa" 
that a Man breaths Hot and Cold at once. For i: 
Breath grows cold being compreſt and thicken'd by t 
Lips, but coming out of the open Mouth it is hot, WR 
being rarify'd by that Emiſſion. But for this, Ar 
convinces the ſame Perſon of Ignorance : For that vba : 
we blow with the Mouth open, we blow Hot from od 
ewn Bodies; but when we blow Cold, we a "LF 
e bh : Z rea 
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Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold. 291 
1 breath forth the Air from our ſelyes, but the Air that 
92 9 is before our Mouths is thruſt forward, and lights up- 
on what is next it. 
* But if we muſt grant that both Heat and Cold are 
8 = Subſtances, let us proceed a little farther in our Diſ- 


Dy 


p XZ courſe, and enquire what fort of Subſtances they are, 
: : and what is the firſt Principle and Nature of them. 
8 1 They then who affirming that there are certain Tri- 


1 angular Figures of equal ſides in our Body, tell us alſo _ 

that Shuddering, Trembling, and Quiyering, and what 
boy” 2 ever elſe we ſuffer of the ſame Nature, proceed from 
heir the Roughneſs of thoſe Figures, who, if they miſtake 
| in the Parts, nevertheleſs derive the Beginning from 


in- 2 | , 8 
ta = whence they ought, For we ought to begin the Que 
5 ſtion, as from Veſta, from the Subſtance of all things. 
un. By which it chiefly appears, wherein a Philoſopher dif- 
| 


3 = ters from a Phyſician, a Husband-man, or a Piper. 
PTFor it is ſufficient for them to contemplate the remote 


ation; 


} and == 1; . | 2 5 
2 | lighting of ſome Humour where it ought not to be; 


ON ot . ' 1 1 

ow 3 thar the Cauſe of Blaſting is the ſcorching Heat of the 
end * Sun after Rain; and that the Cauſe why a Pipe falls, 
1 wil is the Contraction of the Pores of the Wood; it is 


of the enough for the Artiſt to know in reference to his Bu- 


old ot! | 122 : | 
On i ſake, ſcrutinizes into the Truth, the Knowledge of 
prey” remote Cauſes is not the End, but the Beginning of 


1 Cor Wis P roceeding in ſearch of the firſt and ultimate 
arifice ö 1 _ Wherefore Plato and Democritus enquiring af- 
_ 1 9 . 2 Cauſe of Heat and Gravity, did not ſtop at 
dy ſai : 4 onſideration of Earth and Fire, but bringing 
For m ble perceptible to Senſe, to Beginnings only incel- 
1 by tÞþ | 8! © by the Mind, they went on even to the ſmall- 
bor, * as 2 were Seeds of what they ſought for. But it 
WT wan p the better way for us in the firſt Place to 
nat vba * orward upon thoſe Things which are percep- 
from oi | a F 2 2 wherein Empedocles, Strato, and the Sto= 
e do m0 8 8 * ; the Subſtances of active Qualities. . 
pred aſcribing — Cold ro the Air, 8 : 
| 8 | — N 2 xe | an 
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292 Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold. 


and strato to the Water; and perhaps there might be 
ſome Body elſe who might affirm the Earth to be the 
Subſtance of Cold. Bur firſt let us conſider the Opi- 


nions of thoſe already nam'd. 


Seeing then that Fire is both hot and bright, there- 


Fore there muſt be ſomething oppoſite ro Fire which is 


cold and dark: For as Dark is oppoſite to Light, ſo is 
Cold to Hot: Beſides, that as Dark confounds the 
Sight, ſo Cold confounds the Feeling. But Heat dif- 
fuſes the Senſe of Feeling, as Light diffuſes the Senſe 


of Seeing. Therefore that which is firſt dark in Na- 
ture, is firſt cold. Now that the Air is firſt dark, 


Was not unknown to the Poets; for that they call the 
Air Darlneſs. Sp 


_ The thichen'd Air the Fleet with Darkneſs covey'd, _ 
Nor could the Moonlight be from Heaven diſcover'd, 
And again, e 


Then Darkneſs ſcatter d, and the Fog diſpell d, 
The Sun brake forth, and all the Fight beheld. 


They alſo call the Air, when it is without Light, 
Cnepbas, Darkneſs or Twi-light, as being as it were 


X</3y 0&5, Void or empty of Light. The Words alſo 


d vs and gpiy an, the one ſignify ing a Fog, and the 
Other a Miſt, and whatever elſe reſtrains the Percep- 


tion of Light from the Senſe, are but Diſtinctions of 
the Air; inſomuch that the ſame part of it which is 
inviſible, and without Colour, is call'd Hades and Ache- 


ron. So that as the Air grows dark when the Splendor 


of it fails, in like manner when Heat fails, that which 
is left is no more than cold Air, which by Reaſon of 
its Coldneſs is call'd Tartarus. And this Hefod makes 
manifeſt, when he calls it T&p7zpoy H5e9 sb Or Airy 
Turtarus; and when a Man quakes and ſhivers for 
Cold, he is ſaid to Tartarixe. And ſo much for 
60 on 25 285 
Things that are corrupted, into that which is contrary 
to every one of them, let us conſider whether it be 4 
true Saying, The Death of Fire is the Generation of 
* n | | ir: 


e ee eee 
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But in Regard Corruption is the Alteration of thoſe 
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Ty into a Veſlel, and then lets the Veſſel down again into 
EE the Well, ſo that it may not touch the Water, but 


7 
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Air: For Fire dies like a living Creature, being 


quench'd by Force, or going out of its own Accord 
Now Quenching makes the Alteration of jt into Air 


more conſpicuous: For Smoak is a fort of Air, or, 
according to Pindar, a fuliginous Vapour of the Air; 
in Oppoſition to Smoak, otherwiſe call d Steam or Ex- 
halation. On the other fide, when Fire goes out for 
want of Fuel, as in Candles, you ſhall obſerve a thick 
and cloudy Air aſcending from the Top of them 


Moreover, the Vapour ſteaming from our Bodies. up- 


on the pouring of cold Water after hot Bathing, or 
Sweating, ſufficiently declares the Alteration of ex- 

tinguiſn'd Heat into Air, as being naturally oppoſite 
to Air; whence it follows, that the Air was at firſt” 
dark and cold. Then again, Congelat ion, which is 
the moſt forcible and violent of all Things that befal 
our Bodies, by reaſon of Cold, is the Paſſiveneſs of 

Water, but the Action of Air. For Water of itſelf 

is eaſily diffus'd, looſe in its Parts, and not readily 
congeal'd together; but it is thicken'd and compreſs'd 

by the Air, by reaſon of the Coldneſs of it. Which 
is the Reaſon of the Proverb, Ts 


But if the Southern Wind provnke the Nort 6 8 
Snow fireight will cover all the Eat s. 


For the Southern Wind preparing the Moiſture for 
Matter, preſently the North Wind receives and con- 
geals it. And this is manifeſt from the Conſideration: 
of Snow, which cer it falls, you ſhall obſerve a thin 
and ſharp cold Air breathing before it. Ariſtotle alſo tells 
us, that Whetſtones of Lead will melt and run in the 
Winter through Exceſs of Freezing Cold, meerly upon- 
the ſetting of the Water near them: For 'tis probable: 
that the Air compreſſes and gripes the Bodies fo cloſe> 
together, that at length it breaks and crumbles them 
in Pieces. And therefore Water drawn from a Foun-- | 
tain ſooneſt congeals: For the More of Cold in the 
Air overcomes the Leſs of Cold in the Water: Thus + 
if a Man takes cold Water out of a Well, and puts it 
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294 Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold. 
hang for ſome Time in the Air, the Water will be 
much colder, Whence it is apparent, that the Cold- 
neſs of the Water is not the firſt Cauſe of Coldneſs, 
but the Coldneſs of the Air. For you do not find | 7 
that any of your great Rivers are ever thoroughly fro- | = 
zen, by Reaſon of their Depth, For the Air doth | 7 
not pierce through the Whole, only ſo much as it can 
ſeize and embrace with its cold Quality, ſo much ge- 
nerally freezes and no more. Therefore the Barbarians 
never croſs over frozen Rivers till they have ſent a 
Fox before to try the Depth of the Ice. For if the 
Ice be not very thick, but only ſuperficial, the Fox 
perceiving it by the Noiſe of the Water floating under- 
neath, returns. And ſome there are that melt the 


Ice with hot Water to make Way for their Lines, NI 
u hen they go to catch Fiſh in Winter. So that no- 1 be 
ching ſuffers from Cold in the Depth of the Water, | the 
Nevertheleſs, ſo great has been the Alteration of the | Dr 
upper Parts of the Water by Congelation, that ſeyeral "*F Cy 


Veſſels riding in the Stream, have been bruis'd and 
broken by the forcible Compreſſure and Griping of the | 7 
Congelation ; as we have heard from them who lately | 7 
had their Winter Quarters with cæſar upon the D- 
ET 1 WW 
And indeed, what happens to our ſelves is ſufficient Þ ; 
to demonſtrate the Truth of this. For after hot | 1 
Bathings and Sweatings, we are moſt ſenſible of Cold, 
at what Time our Bodies being open, and the Skin 
relax'd, we give a freer Entrance to the Cold, toge. 
ther with the ambient Air. And after the very ſam 
manner the Water it ſelf ſuffers. For it ſooner free. 
zes if it be firſt heated, as being thereby render 
more eaſie for the Air to work upon. And therefon 
they who lade out ſcalding Water, and let it fall again 
from a good height in the Air, do it to no other 
Purpoſe than to mix it with a great deal of A 
And therefore, Favorinus, the Arguments that attribu 8 
the firſt Power of Cold to the Air, are grounded up"! 
theſe Probabilities. Thoſe that allow it to Water, e WM 
upon Principles of the fame. Nature. And this . 
intimated by Empedocles, where he ſays, == 
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And thus oppoſing Heat t 


= when ſmitten by any moiſt Body. 
= peculiar to Oyl, that it ſhines and ſhews it ſelf tranſ- 
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| Behold the Sun, how warm be i 7 
And brightly ſhining 


But Rain and Teumpits 
With Horror fill the 


every where; 
black and dark 
Air. 0 


0 Cold and Dark to Bright, 
he gives us to underſtand, that Black and Cold are 


both of the ſame Subſtance, as alſo are Bright and 


Hot. Now that Black is proper to the Water and 
not to the Air, Senſe it ſelf bears Witneſs, Nothing 
being darkned by the Air, all Things being clouded 
and blacken'd by Water. So that if you throw the 
whiteſt Wooll that is, or a white Garment into the 
Water, it comes out black, and ſo remains, till the 
Moiſture be ary'd up again by the Heat, or that it 
be ſqueez'd forth by Preſſes or Weights. Alſo when 
the Ground is water'd, the Places that reccive the 
Drops grow. black, the reſt retaining their former 
Colour. And thercfore the deepeſt Waters, by Rea- 
ſon of their Quantity, always appear blackeſt, hut 
the Parts which are next the Air, afford a lovely and 
ſmiling Brightneſs, But of all Liquids, Oyl is the 
molt tranſparent, becauſe of the great Quantity of 
Air that is in it. And of this, the Lightneſs of it is 


an unqueſtionable Proof; the Reaſon why it ſwims 


above all Things, as carry'd upward by the Air. Be- 
ing pour'd forth upon the Waves, it will cauſe Calm - 
nels upon the Sea, not becauſe it is ſo ſlippery that 
the Winds can have no Power over it, as Arifetle 
thought, but becauſe the Waves will fall and fink, 
And this 1s alſo 


= Parent at the Bottom of the Water, while the watry 
Humors are diſpers'd by the Air. For being ſpurted 
[ ah of the Mouth into the Sea, not only by thoſe thar 
take 8 


= Water, but alſo by thoſe that dive for them to the 


punges in the Night upon the Superficies of the 


bottom of the Sea, it will caſt a Light in the Water, 


Water therefore has more of Blackneſs than the Air, 
| but leſs of Cold. 


| Oyl therefore partaking more of 
Air than moſt liquid Things, is leaſt Cold, nor will 
, N4 5 2 


296 Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold. 
ir eaſily nor ſuddenly freeze; for the Air which is 
mixt with it will not ſuffer the Congelation to grow 
hard. And therefore, as for Needles, Steel- Buckles, 
and ſuch ſort of ſmall Iron and Steel Wares, they ne- 
ver quench them in Water but in Oyl, fearing left 
the over-Coldneſs of the Water ſhould make them too 
brittle. And indeed the Truth is more truly enquir'd | 
into from the Conſideration of theſe Experiments, 
than thoſe of Colours. For Hail, 
they are moſt tranſparent, ſo they are moſt cold; 


Snow, and Ice, as 


and Pitch, as it is hotter, ſo it is blacker and darker = 


than Honey. Which makes me admire at thoſe why 
aſirm the Air to be cold, becauſe it is dark and ob- 


ſcare, unleſs it be becauſe they find others affirming it 


to be hot, becauſe it is light, For Dark js not ſo pro- 
per and familiar to Cold, as heavy and ſtable, 


for ma- | 


k 


ny Things that are void of Heat, partake of oplendot RF 
and Light, but there is nothing cold that is light, | ſt 


nimble, or apt to aſcend upward. 


they preſently fall down, and having admitted Cotd- 


nels, they loſe their Lightneſs as well as their Heat, | 
And fo on the other fide, having regain'd their Heat, | 
they again return to Motion, their Subſtance being 


carry'I upward, as ſoon as it is chang'd iato Air. 


Neither is the Argument produc'd from Corruption, | 
For nothing that periſhes is corrupted into - 
what is oppoſite, but by what is oppoſite to it; * 
And 


therefore Æſchyſus ſpake not ſo much like a Tragedian, 4 


true. 
Fire extinguiſh'd by Water changes into Air. 


as a Philoſopher, when he ſaid, 
The Water curbs that Puniſhment of Fire. 


In like manner Homer oppos'd in Battle Vulcan to the 


River, and Apollo to N-ptun:, more like a Philoſopher | 
And archilochus {pok L | 


not amiſs of a Woman w hoſe Thoughts were contra! | 


than a Poet or Mythologiſt. 


Even the Cloud: | 
themſelves while they preſerve the Nature of Air, | 
tower aloft in the Sky; but changing into Moiſture, | 
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She, weaving ſubtle Trains and Aye Fegaries, 
Fire in one Hand, in th other Water carries. 


Among the Perfians there were ſeveral Cuſtoms of Sup- 
XZ plication, of which, the chiefeſt, and that which 


o would admit of no Refuſal, was, when the Suppliant 
d talking Fire in his Hand, and entring into a. River, 
s, threaten'd, if his Sapplications were deny'd; to throw 
25 the Fire into the Water, But tho' his Suit were 
granted him, yet he was puniſh'd for Threatning, . 
er as being againſt the Law, and contrary to Nature. 
ww And this is a. vulgar Proverb in every Bodies Mouth, 
bo mix Fire with Water, ſpoken of thoſe that would at- 
it tempt Impoſſibilities; to ſhew that Water is an Enemy 
o- Yeo Fire, and being extinguiſh'd thereby. is deſtroy'd and 
a- punim'd by it; not by the Air, which upon the Change 
orf and Peſtruction of it, receives and entertains the Sub- 
nt, tance of it. For if that into which the Thing deftroy'd © 
id; is changed, be contrary to it, much more does Fire ſeem 
Ir, contrary to Air than Water. For Air changes into 
re, L 'ater by Condenſation; but into Fire by Diſſipation ; 
d. s, on the other fide, Water is turn'd into Air by.” 
at. Feparation; into Earth by Condenſation. Which, in 
cat, 2 Opinion, happens by Reafon of the Propriety and 
ing} dear Affinity between both, not from any Thing of 
« Tontrariery and Hoſtility one to another. Others 
ion, 1 ere are, that which way ſoever they maintain it, 
into oil the Argument. For it is moſt irrational to ſay 
3 | hat Water 1s congeal'd by the Air, when they never 
And 1 pw the Air congeal'd in their Lives. For Clouds, 
li, 15 and Miſts are no Congelations, but Thicknings 
nd Condenſations of the Air; moiſt and full of Va- 
q pors but a dry Air void of Moiſture never under- 
_ goes Refrigeration to ſuch a Change. For there are 
the). me Mountains that never admit of a Cloud, nor 
her BY Dec nor Miſt, their Tops being ſo high, as to reach 
pole] o an Air that 3 is pure and void of Moiſture. Whence 
rar)“ is manifeſt that it is the Condenſation and Conſi- 
ency below, which contributes that Cold and Moi- 
re to the Air, which 3 is mix'd with it, 


N. 5 5 Now 
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Now that great Rivers never freeze downward, is is r 
but conſentaneous to Reaſon. For thoſe Parts which Par 
-are frozen above, tranſmit no Exhalation outward ; 7 the 
for that being penn'd up within, and forc'd down- is! 
ward, it affords Heat to the Moiſture at the bottom, gre. 
A clear Demonſtration of which is this, that when the the. 
Ice is diſſoly'd, you may obſerve a Steam ariſing on: Keg 
of the Water upwards in a very great Quantity. And lrg 
therefore the Bodies of living Creatures are warmeſt Iye 
within in the Winter, for that the Heat is driven in- and 
ward by the ambient Cold. Now thoſe upward Er. hala 
halations and Aſcenſions of the Vapors, not only d- F. 
prive the Waters of their Heat but of their Coolnefs, Air 
and therefore they that vehemently deſire their Drink Prob 
to be cold, never move the Snow nor the Moiſture the 
that is preſs'd out of it; for Motion would depri 2 the 
them both of the Vertue which is requir'd fron nal f 
No that this Vertue is not the Vertue of Air but Y 
of Water, a Man may hence collect by Reaſoningg 
Fin, it is not probable that the Air which is next th“ Then 
Sky, and touching the fiery Subſtance is alſo touch!“ Hes 


by it, ſhould be endu'd with a contrary Vertue; fo 3 — 
otherwiſe it is not poſſible that the Extremities of th = 
= ang o 


one ſhould touch and be contiguous to the Extremitisz' ®# 
of the other, Nor is it agreeable to Reaſon that N) 
ture ſhould conſtitute that which is corrupted next it © 
Order to that which corrupts; as if ſhe were not .. 
Author of Community and Harmony, but of Combi} 
and Contention. For ſhe does not make uſe of thing 
not pure and without Mixture, nor of Things difin-| # C 
lar, but ſuch as have alternately a certain Diſpoſition} #8 old a 
and Order not to advance Privation, but apt to con} poke | 
municate and co-operate one with another by ordain'| 5 eſſels 
Means. And this is the Nature of the Air being e.? © bro 
panded under the Fire above the Water, contingent} Bue 
and adhering to both, neither hot in it ſelf nor col Mit1ye] 
but containing an Intermixture and Communion of E * N 
hot and cold, harmleſly intermix'd in her ſelf; an 8 eſpe 
lightly cheriſhing the contrary Extremities. Therefo! , Bard o 


the Air is of an equal Temper in all Places, but Win“ ofa d 


empty 
to the 
that t! 


the 
out 
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meſt 
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de. . F e 
Y Air to be the Cauſe of Cold, has no way diſturb'd the 
Probability of our Argument, but rather added to 
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5 | mitively too; for in Reſpect of the Coldneſs of it, it 
s oppofite to the Hear of the Fire; as to Drought, in 
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large and deep Rivers. 


huaalat ions from the Water. 
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is not in all Places alike, nor equally cold, but ſome 


lich 0 Parts of the habitable World are cold and moiſt, o- 
2 thers hot and dry; not by chance, but becauſe there 
1 FF 
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is but one Subſtance of Heat and Cold. For the 
greateſt Part of Africa is hot and without Water. Bur 
they that have travell'd Scythia, Thrace and the Pontic 
Regions, report them to be full of vaſt Lakes, and 


and Marſhes, they are moſt cold by reaſon of the Ex- 


Pofidonius therefore affirming the Moiſtneſs of the 


oO 


the Strength of it; for the Air would not always be 
eprie the colder the freſher it is, unleſs Cold has its Origi- 
> nal from Moiſture. And therefore Homer much more 


Y truly ſhews us the Fountain of Cold, when he ſays, _ 


A cool Refreſhment from the River Breath'd. 


Then again it many Times happens that our Senſe de- 
7 ceives us. So that when we feel cold Garments, or 
c9jd Wooll, we believe we feel them to be moiſt, by 
' EX Reaſon of the Subſtance which is common to both, 
and of their Natures which are coherent and familiar 

zone with another. But in Climates where the Cold 

is extream, it oftentimes breaks and cracks both bots 

and Veſſels, whether made of Earth or Braſs; none 
empty, but all full; the Cold giving Force and Might 

to the Liquor within; which made Theopbraftus ſay, 
that the Air breaks thoſe Veſſels, making Uſe of the 

Cold as of a Hammer; whether more eloquently or 

more truly ſpoken, I leave you to, judge. For then 
Veſſels full of Pitch or Milk ſhould be more ſubject to 
be broken by the Air. | je 


But Water ſeems to be cold of it ſelf, and that pri- 


I Reſpect of irs Moiſture; and to Ponderoſity, in Re- 
ard of the Lightneſs of it. Laſtly, Fire is altogether 


ture 


And as for thoſe Regions that 
lye between both thoſe Parts, that joyn upon Lakes 


— c 
Ls 


t Wine © © a dillipating and dividing Nature ; Water, of a Na- 
ob 8 | | | 
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300 Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold. 
ture to faſten and contain, holding and joyning toge- 
ther by Vertue of its Moiſture, Which was the Rea- 


Jon why Empedocles call'd Fire a pernicious contention, but | 
Water a vehement Friendſhip, For the Nouriſhment of 
Fire is that which changes into Fire, and it changes | 


that which is as it were of Kin and familiar to it, 
What is contrary to it, as Water, cannot be chang'd by 
it, or atleaſt with great Difficulty. True it is, that 


as for it ſelf, as I may ſo ſay, it cannot be burnt, but 
as for green Wood and wet Straw, it overcomes them 
with much ſtrugling, while the Heat and Cold con- 


trending together, by Reaſon of their Moiſture and 


their natural Antipathy, produce only a dull Flame, 
clouded with Smoak, that makes little Progreſs upon | 
the Materials. Compare theſe Arguments with theirs, | 


and conſider em well. 
But chryſippus believing the Air to be the primitive 
Cold, becauſe it is dark, makes mention only of thoſe 


that ſay the Water lies at farther Diſtance from the!“ 
Sky than the Air; and being defirous to give ſome | = 

2 ſmall 
of the 


Anſwer to them; If fo, ſays he, we may as well af— 
firm the Earth to be primitively cold, becauſe it is the 
fartheſt diſtant from the Sky; rejecting that, as al- 
rogether improbable and abſurd. But for my part! 


am of Opinion that there might be many probabl: | 
And rational Arguments brought for the Earth, begin | 


Bing with that which chryſippus chiefly makes uſe of 
for the Air. Which is thus, Fir, that it is dark 


For, if he, aſſuming theſe two. Contrarieties and F# 3 
cCulties, believes that the one follows the other of Ne Þ- 


ceſſity, then there might be produc'd a thouſand Op- 
poſitions and Repugnances of the Earth in reſpect 0 


which we have mention'd. For it is not to be only 


opposd as heavy to light, or as that which reads 
downward, to that whith moves upward; or as los 
and fable to ſwift and full of Motion; bur as that 
 ;whick is heavieſt,” to that which is moſt thin; 0 


laſtly, as that which is immoveable of it ſelf, to that 
which moves ſpontaneouſly, and as poſſeſſing the wid- 
dle Space, to that which is in a perpetual circula 
Bhs: | ; Wo. OT” lotion 
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the Sky, which would of Neceſſity follow upon chis 
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I moſt void of Light of all Things. 
all participates of Light, is ſooneſt alter'd, and bein 


= rhe Names of Darkbneſs, chaos and Hades; 


2 Horror in the Body of the Earth; 
bra m tell us that Night was "the Daughter of 
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| Motion. Would it not be abſurd to aver that the 
* Oppoſition of Heat to Cold is accompany'd with fo 
many and ſuch remarkable Contrarieties? But Fire is 
bright, the Earth is dark; nay, the very darkeſt and 


2 ary 'd with Radiancy, diffuſes the Splendor of it 
** and near, and ſhews it ſelf a vaſt Body of Light. 


ben the Sun * as one of the Ne anbick Authors _ 


2 


— a - Preſently 41's 


| 2 The . Houſe of the Air- prancing Vinds. 


From thence the defcending Air diſpoſes a Part of her 
* Brightneſs to the Sea and ſtanding Lakes, and the 


7 far as the Air penetrates into them. Only the Earth 


I of all other Bodies remains without Light, and im- 
7 But 
4 it is cheriſh'd and comforted by them, and ſuffers a 
= ſmall Part of it to be warm'd and ſoften'd by Entrance 
of the Hear, 
1 the Brightneſs of Light, only the Surface of it is en- 


Þ prnercable to the Beams of the Sun and Moon, 


But the Solidneſs of it will not ad mit 


lighten d; but the innermoſt Parts of it ære call'd by 
and Erebus is 
nothing elſe but that ſame perpetual Darkneſs and 
beſides that the 


the Earth. The Matbematicians alſo ſhew us the Sha- 
dow of the Earth Eclipſing the Body of the Sun. For 
the Air is fill'd with Darkneſs by the Earth, as with 
= by the Sun; and that part of the Air which is 
* moſt void of Light, is that ſame Length of the Night 
© which is caus'd by the Shadow of the Earth. And 
dberclote both Men and Beaſts make uſe of the ex- 
terior Part of the Air and ramble in the dark, gui- 
Laed only by ſome Footſteps of Light, and certain Ef-. 
Ian of a dim Twinkling that are ſcatter'd through 
; but he that keeps. Houſe, and ſhuts himſelf up in 
i Chamber, as being encompafs'd by the Earth, re- 


i En aKogether blind and without Light, Alſo | 


the 


The Air firſt of 


| hidden Depths of profound Rivers laugh and ſmile ſo | 
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the Hides and Horns of Beaſts will not admit of Light IM ir 


by Reaſon of their Solidneſs; but being burniſh'd and £ 3 
ſhay'd, they become tranſparent, the Air being in- =] 0 
termixt with them. Moreover, I am of Opinion 1 wy 
rhat the Earth is every where by the Poets ſaid ro be þ: i 
black, by Reaſon of the Darkneſs of it, and Want RE” 
of Light. So that the Antitheſis of Light and Dark- 4 
neſs is much more remarkable in Reference to the = 7 
Earth, than in reſpect of the Air. ; [4 key 
But this is nothing to the Queſtion. For we have _ 
mewn that there are many cold Things which are _ 
bright and tranſparent, and many hot Things which = the 
are obſcure and dark. But Ponderoſity, Stability, Þ? 17 
Denſity, and Immutability, are Qualities more pro- 3 40 
perly belonging to Cold, of none of which the Air 14 th 
partakes, but of all which the Earth has a far greater 4 ran 
Share than the Water. And yet in all theſe Things = * 
_ Cold, by the Judgment of Senſe it ſelf, appears to be 85 Hh: 
hard, to cauſe Hardneſs, and to make Reſiſtance, 5 Fo c 
For Theopbraſtus rells us of Fiſh that have been frozen 1 | _ 
by Extremity of Cold, when they have chanced to tive 
bounce aſhoar ; and that their Bodies have been bro- W ond 
ken and crumbled to Pieces like a Veſſel of Glaſs or 13 
Potters Clay 8 = =” i 


* You your ſelf have heard at Delpbos, how that cer- whic 
tain Perſons aſcending to the Top of Parnaſſus to ſue - tho a 
cour the Thyades that were overtaken with a violent WM yy; | 
Storm of Wind and Hail, their Coats were frozen 70 ! m 97 
hard and into a Subſtance ſo like Wood, that being $ colds 
ſpread upon the Ground they broke and crumbled to Y Fire 
Pieces. It alſo ſtiffens the Nerves, and deprives the is m F 
Tongue of Motion, congealing the moiſt and ſofter 
Parts of the Body; which being obvious to Sight, let 
us conſider the Effect. ; Th | 
Every Faculty, wherever it prevails, changes into 
it ſelf whatever it overcomes. Thus whatever is 0- 
vercome by Heat, is ſet on Fire; that which is va” 
quiſh'd by Wind, is chang'd into Air. That Which 
falls into Water, becomes well moiſten'd unleſ⸗ 
quickly ſay'd. Of Neceſſity therefore thoſe Thing 
Which are Yiolently affected by Cold, muſt be cha 
| es / | 


ng 
inte 


* 
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into the primitive Cold. For Freezing is an Exceſs 


of Refrigeration; which Congelation ends in Altera- = 
tion and Putrifaction, when the Cold prevailing every , 
' |: way, congeals the liquid Subſtance, and preſſes forth 0 
* the Heat; ſo that the bottom of the Earth is, as it = 
t |: were, a kind of Congelation, and altogether Ice (for 
— there the Cold inhabits ſimple, and unmix'd, and re- 
e mov'd hard and rigid at the greateſt Diſtance from 
the Sky) but as for thoſe Things which are conſpicuous, 
ie as Rocks and Precipices, Empedocles believes them to be 
re thruſt forth and ſupported by the Fire that burns in 
ch the Bottom of the Earth. Which appears the more, 
in regard that where-ever the Heat is preſs'd forth 
o- 1 and vaniſhes away, all thoſe Things are congeal'd by 
ir the Cold; and therefore Congelations are call'd rel D-, 
ter 2 Coagmentations or Faſtnings together , and the Extremities 
ngs of many Things where Heat fails, growing black, 
de f make them look like Brands when the Fire is out. 
ace. x For Cold congeals ſome Things more, ſome Things 
zen 


leſs; more eſpecially ſuch Things wherein it js primi- 
tively exiſtent, For as if it be the Nature of hot to 
render light, that which is hotteſt is lighteſt; if of 

moiſt to ſoften, that which is moiſteſt is ſofteſt ; ſo if 
| it be the Nature of Cold to congeal, of Neceſſity that 
cer. |. Which is coldeſt muſt be moſt congeal'd, that is to ſay 
the Earth, and that which is moſt cold muſt be thar 

olent Þ: whichis by Nature and primitively cold; which is no 


x 


2 
yy 
7 3 
LE : 8 2 MN 8 5 . 
T1 


n ſo more than what is apparent to Senſe. For Mud is 
being colder than Water, and Earth being thrown upon 
ed to Fire puts it out. Your Smiths alſo when their Iron 
s the is melted and red hot, ſtrow upon it the Duſt of Mar- 
ſofter ble to cool it, and ſtop the running of it too fluidly. 
ht, let Duſt alſo cools the Bodies of the Wreſtlers, and dries 

5 up their Sweat. To go no farther, what means our 
es into own yearly Practice to alter our Lodgings and Habita- 
* 0 tions, while we remove in the Winter ſo far as we 
is yan” can into the upper Parts of our Buildings, but in the 
Whic Summer deſcending again and ſeeking convenient Re- 
unlel⸗ fuge in the lower Edifices, and ſometimes enjoying 
Thing? Our ſelyes under Ground in' the very Arms of the 
chars. Earth ? Do we not do it, as being guided by our 


Senſes, 


304 Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold. 
Senſes, for Coolneſs ſake to the Earth, and thereby 
acknowledging that to be the Seat of primitive Cold! 
And certainly our coveting to live near the Sea in 
Winter, may be thought to be. a kind of flight from 

the Earth of thoſe that ſeem to forſake it, by reaſon 
of the nipping Froſts, and run to encircle themſelves 
with the Air of the Sea for Warmths fake ; but then 
again in the Summer, by Reaſon of the ſcorching 

Heat, we defire the Earth born Up-land-Air, not be- 
cauſe it is cold of it ſelf, but becauſe it had its Origi- 
nal and bloſſom'd from the primitive natural Cold, 
and is imbu'd with that Power which is in the Earth, 


as Iron is imbu'd with the Vertue of the Water where- 


in it is quench'd. Then again, of River Waters we 
find thoſe are the coldeſt that flow upon Gravel and 
Stones, and fall down from Mountains; and of Well 
waters, thoſe which are in the deepeſt Wells; for with 

theſe the exterior Air is no longer mix'd by reaſon of 
the Depth of the Wells, and the other ariſe out of the 
pure and unmixt Earth; like the River that falls from 


the Mountain Tenarus, which they call the Water of 


Styx, riſing out of a Rock with a parcimonious Spring, 


but ſo. cold that no other Veſſel except the Hoof of Þ f hi 


an AG, will hold it; for all other Sorts of Veſſels it 
breaks and cracks to Pieces. The Phyſicians allo 
tell us that the Nature of all Sorts of Earth is binding 


Metals which are made Uſe of in Phyfick, by Reaſon 
of their ſtyptick and binding Qualities. For the Ele- 
ment of Earth is neither fit to cut nor move, neither 


melted ; but is firm and table like a Cube; and 
therefore it has both Ponderofity and. Coldneſs, 
and the Faculty to thicken and condenſe moiſt 
Things; and it cauſes Tremblings and Quiver- 
ings in Bodies by Reaſon of its Inequality, and 
if it get the better by the utter Expulſion and Ez in- 
guiching of the Heat, it occaſions a frozen and <-ad- 
Iy Habit of Body. Therefore che Farch never conſumes 
by burning, neither doe r: ume it or prey 


upon it, but with a very ſlon mut Pr z.. 
A ack | | Put 


ſelf. 
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and reſtrictive; and they number up ſeveral Sorts of bor Jen; 

manner, 
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But the Air many Times darts forth Flame from it 


ſelf. and being once ſet on Fire, grows fluid, and 


flaſhes out in Lightning. Heat alſo feeds upon Moi- 


| 3 ſture; for it is not the ſolid part of the Wood, but 
in | the moiſt and oily Part that is combuſtible, Which 


B being conſum'd, the ſolid and dry is leſt behind in 
the Aſhes. Neither do they arrive at their Mark, 


who pretending to burn the Aſhes alſo, ſprinkle them 


2 with Oil and Greaſe; for when the Liquid is con- 
| ſum'd, the earthy part remains, do what they can. 
= Therefore, becauſe the Earth is of a Nature not to be 


mov'd from its Station, unalterable in its Subſtance, 
and always abiding in the Habitation of the Gods, 


the Ancients call'd it Haſtia or Vela, from ſtanding, by 
Keaſon of its Immobility and Concretion, of which 


i Cold is the Bond or Ligament, as Arcbelaus the Phi- 


loſopher term'd it, which nothing is able to unloo- 
| 0 © | 


ſen, or ſoften, as not being capable of Heat and 


Warmn C 
As for thoſe who ſay they have been ſenſible of 


the Cold of Air and Water, but never felt the Earth 


ſo cold; They conſider only the Surface of the Earth, 
| Which is a Mixture of Air, Water, Sun and Heat; a 
| Jort of People who deny the Air to be naturally and 
primitively hot, but either ſcalding Water, or red hot 
Jron; becauſe they feel and handle the one, but are 
hot ſenſible of the pure and coleſtial Fire; in like 
manner, neither do they ſee the Earth which lies con- 
teal'd at the Bottom, tho? that be what is chiefly to 
de taken for the Earth, ſeparated from all other 
3 hings. The Truth of which is demonſtrable from 
| Kveral Rocks, which from the Deep ſend forth a cold 
| por ſo ſharp and vehement that it is hard to be en- 
| Qur'd. They alſo that deſire cool Drink, throw ſmall 
Flint ſtones into Water. For it becomes thick and 
: quicker to the Taſte, through the Cold which 1s car- 
ed upward freſh and unmix'd from the Stones. 
” Therefore it was the Opinion of the ancient Philo- 
T dphers and learned Men, that terreſtrial and cœleſtial 
hings were not to be mix'd together, not ſo much 
A ot a local Conſideration of uppermoſt and lower- 
553 | 1 | moſt, 


1 


* 
FL. 


306 Whether Water or —_ 
moſt, in reſpect of Place, but with a Reſpect to th! 'Y 
Difference of Faculties, attributing hot and ſplenden; | 


ſwift and light to the Immortal and Sempiterna WF No! 
Nature, but believing dark, and cold, and floy,| in all 


to be the unhappy Portion of the Dead under th} En nec 
Shackles of Corruption: fince the Body of a l Hool, 
ving Creature, while it breaths and flouriſhes (as th! And Se 
Poets ſay) enjoys both Heat and Life; but being de. times i 
priv'd of theſe, and only the terreſtrial Parts remain. Put V 
ing, preſently Cold and Stiffneſs takes Place, as!“ ealth) 
Heat were naturally exiſtent in every Thing elſe, bu! here 2 
only in the Earth. Theſe Things, dear Favorinut 3 | heref 
compare with what has been ſaid by others; whichil 1 
they neither come too ſhort of Probability, nor tu} "# 
much exceed it, bid all their Opinions farewel, as b 2 
lieving it much more becoming a Philoſopher to panif 

in dubious Matters, rather than over haſtily to liv = 


with any one particular Party, 


3 ßp;olutely 


Whether Water or Fire be moſt uſeful kaun 
25 1 V RN. | Meed of 
33 | 1 FD + e God 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by the ſame Hau _— [ 
2 2 1 fire, no! 
TTT 
XXV Ater, the beſt of Things, but Gold is burn any So. 
| Fire, ſays Pindarus, Therefore he poſitiv\ Houſes, 
_ affigns the ſecond Place to Fire; with whom Hi Peagenes 
agrees, where he ſays, | = x» had ſy 
| 1 | 1 = | oh run for j 
| Firſt of all Chaos being had N | ; Mought 7 
For moſt believe that by the Word Chaos he mei, confine 
Water, from wa, ſignifying Difuſion, But the bai eing the 
| lance of Argument, as to this Point, ſeems to bi Phe Uſe 
qual. For there are ſome who will have Fire to d feed, 
the Principle of all Things, and that like Serm it! lech; by 
gets all Things out of it ſelf, and reſolves all T hu Fand- Ani 
again by Conflagration. Therefore, not to mer, on ws 
| | | 1 1 Forts, tha 


NF Fire be moſt uſeful ? 307 
the 'Y 


ehe Perſons, let us confider the Arguments on. both 
lent 1 Sides, which are to us the moſt convincing. | 
rnd Nou then is not that the moſt uſeful to us, hich 
low, | n all Places, and always, and moſt of all, we ſtand 
, | | 1 n need of? 2 Like a Piece of Houthold- ſtu, or a 
2.14 5 ool, nay, like a Friend that is ready at all Hours 
s the and Seaſons. But Fire is not always uſeful; for ſome- 5 
g de q times it is a Prejudice to us, and we avoid it if we can. 


4 0 I Burt Water is uſeful, Winter and Summer, to the 


48 104 1 Fealthy and ſick, Night and Day, neither indeed is 
„ dul There any Time but that a Man has Need of it. 
„ Therefore it is that the Dead are call'd Alibantes, as 
185 1 A being without Moiſture, and by that Means depriv'd 


Ef Lite; and Man may be without Fire, but never 
as any Man without Water. Beſides, that which was 
; $xiltent from the Beginning, and with the firſt Cre- 
ah tion of Man, muſt be thought more uſeful than what 
Pas afterwards invented. From whence it is apparent, 
hat Nature beſtow'd the one upon us as a Thing ab- 
3 neceſſary; the other Fortune and Art Gund 
out for Superfluity of Uſes; nor was the Time cver 
Snown that Man could ever ſay he never ſtood in 
hee of Water, or that it was an Invention of any of 

ne Gods or Heroes ; but the Uſe of Fire was a late In- 
Jention of . at what Time Life was withoux 
Fire, not without Water. And that this is no Poeti- 
gal Fiction, is demonſtrable from this, that there are 


burn 4 ; dany Sorts of People that live without Fire, without 
ont Houſes, without Chimneys, in the open Air. And 
m Bi 1 Piogenes the Cynich made no Uſe of Fire; ſo that after 


he bad ſwallow'd a raw Fiſh, This Hazard, ſaid he, do 
run for your Sakes 3 ; but without Water no Man ever 
2 it convenient or poſſible to live. But why do 


10 meu confine my Diſcourſe only to the Nature of Men; 
the lacing there are ſo many infinite ſorts of Creatares 
to be he Uſe of Fire being only known to Man) that live 
ire to! ©. d feed, without Fire, upon Roots, Fruits, and raw 
rm it ec; but without Water, neither Fiſh, nor Fowl, nor 


| TY WW :nd-Animals can ſubſiſt. For all Beaſts that feed 
ment 


Pon Fleſh, of which there are ſome, as Axiſtotle re- 


Prts, that never r drink, nevertheleſs ſupport Life and 
B | Being 


308 © Whether Water or 
Being meerly by Moiſture, So that of Neceſſity, that 
muſt be moſt profitable, without which no ſort of 
Life can ſubſiſt or endure, _ . 
Let us therefore make a Step from Things that 
make no Uſe of Fire, to Things that we our ſelves 
make Uſe of, ſuch are Plants and Fruits; of which 
ſome are altogether void of Heat, others enjoy it but 
1mperfecily and obſcurely. But Moiſture cauſes all 
Things to germinate, increaſe and bring forth. Why 
ſhould I ftand to reckon up Wine and Oyl, and Milk, 
and whatever elſe we reap, and bring forth, and ſec 
| before our Eyes? When Wheat it ſelf, which is look'd 
upon as a dry Nouriſhment, grows by Alteration, Pu- 
trefaction, and Corruption of the moiſt Matter. 
Then again, that is moſt uſeful, which is no way 
detrimental, Now Fire eaſily becomes moſt pernici- 
us, but the Nature of Water is never prejudicial. 
In the next Place, that is moſt uſeful which af. 
fords the Benefit which it brings with leaſt Expence, 
and without any Preparation. But the Benefit 0f 
Fire requires Coſt and Materials, and therefore the 
Rich make more Uſe of it than the Poor; and Prin- 
ces than priyate Perſons ; but Water has that Kind- 
neſs for Mankind, that it freely proſtrates it ſelf to 
all alike, a Benefit per ſect in it ſelf, indigent of no- 
thing, and wanting neither Tools nor Implements. | 
Moreover that which by Augmentation loſes the 
Benefit of it, is of leaſt Uſe. . Such is Fire, which like 
a devouring Beaſt, ravages all before it, uſeſul rather 
by Art and skilful Moderation, than of its o-]. Na. 
ture. But from Water there is nothing to be fear'd. 
Furthermore, that is moſt uſeful, which may be 
joyn'd with another. But Fire will not admit of Wa- 
ter; neither is it any way profitable by Con junction 
with it. But Water becomes profitable by joynins 
with Fire, and therefore hot Waters are wholeſome, 
and ſenſibly cure ſeveral Diſeaſes. Neither ſhall yo! 
ever find moiſt Fire, but Water both cold and hot, 
profitable for the Body of Man, On 
Then again there being four Elements, Water * 
duces a fifth aut of it ſelf, which is the * 8 
TE e eneficlal 
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at beneficial than the reſt, as well for Commerce, as for 
many other Things. So that it may be ſaid this E- 


ct 


= lement united and perfected our Manner of Living, 


> 
0.0 


dat which before was wild and unſociable, correcting it by 
ves mutual Aﬀiſtance, and creating Community of Friend- 
ich ſhip by reciprocal Exchanges of one good Turn for a- 
but nother. And as Heraclitus ſaid, If thoyc was no Sun, 
all it would be perpetual Night : So may we ſay, if 
'hy þ there were no Sea, Man would be the moſt ſavage and 
ilk, ſhameleſs of all Creatures. But the Sea brought the 
ſee Vine into Greece, and out of Greece tranſmitted the Uſe 


d of Corn to Foreign Parts: From Phenicia tranſlated 
pu- the Knowledge of Letters, the Memorials that prevent 
I Oblivion; ſurniſh'd the World with Wine and Fruit, 
way and prevented the greateſt Part of Mankind from be- 


aici- ing illiterate and void of Education. How is it poſſi- 
ble then but that Water ſhould be the moſt uſeful, 
when it thus far exceeds the Element of Fire? Or 
ence, I what can any Man ſay in Defence of the Contrary ? 
t of |: Welſay then, the Deity appointed the four Elements 
the to compleat the Fabric of the Univerſe; and theſe a- 
brin- gain different one from another; only that Earth and 
eind- Water were ſubjected, as being made and form'd in- 
If to ſtead of Materials; and participating of Form and Or- 
no- der, and of Power to procreate and bring forth, ſo 
ts. far as they are aſſiſted by Air and Fire, the great Ar- 
es the tificers that mould them into various Shapes; and ly- 
h like ing dead, till rous'd by them to act and generate; of 
-ather hich two latter, Fire is the ruling Agent; as is ma- 
1 Na- I nifeſt by Induction. VVVVJVVVu,, 
ar'd, For Earth without Warmth and Heat is altogether 
ay be Parren and unfruitful; but Fire, by Vertue of its 
Wa- bowſing and inflaming Quality, renders it diffuſive, 
nction ind ſwells it into Generation. Nor can any Man find 
oyning ut any other Cauſe, why Rocks and the dry Tops of 


eſome, lountains are not productive; but becauſe they par- 
i e Uipate either nothing at all, or very little of Fire. 
1d hot, I Then generally for Water, it is ſo far from being ſuf- 


N cient of it ſelf, for the Generation and Preſervation 
I other Things, that it is it ſelf deſtroy'd for Want 
[4 Fire. But Fire is that which upholds every thing 
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in its proper Being, and preſerves it in its proper Sub“ 


| ſtance, as well Water it ſelf, as all other Things; ſo 


that when Fire leaves it, Water will ſtink, and it may, 
be ſaid, that the Want of Fire is the Death and De- 


ferudtion of Water. And thus we find that Pools and 


all Manner of ſtanding Waters, and ſuch as are ſettl:if 
in Cavities not to be come at, what an offenſive and“ 


dead Stench they ſend forth, and all for want of No- 1 
tion; which as it kindles Heat in all Things, ſo mo-? 
| eſpecially in running Waters and ſwift Streams which! 


.monly ſay ſuch Waters live. 


being thus agitated and enliven'd by Heat, we com. 3 
Why then ſhould no, 


that be accounted the moſt uſeful of the two, that af} * 
| fords to the other the Cauſe of its Being, as Fire dogs 
to Water? For there is Moiſture alſo in Things * ©. 


they are dead, nor are they altogether dry'd up; f 
otherwiſe moiſt Bodies will neyer putrifie; fince » | 


trifaction is the Alteration of Dry into Moiſt, or rt 4 N 
Neithe ; 
is Death any other than an abſolute Defect and wan 
of Heat; and therefore dead Carkaſſes are the cold 


ther, the Corruption of Moiſture in Fleſh. 


_ of all. 


zor, they will blunt the Edge of it, through ExccoÞ 


Coldneſs. Alſo in living Creatures, thoſe Parts tha 


leaſt partake of Heat, are moſt inſenſible, as the Bom, 


and Hair; 
from the Heart : 


in living Things, is more or leſs, as their Heat is ma, 


or leſs vigorous. 


productive, or altogether barren. 
fruitful in it ſelf, it would always, and that ſponti 


neouſly too, bear Fruit. But the contrary is appar 


and that it is rather baneful to Generation from #8 


other Principle. 
Now as to the Uſe of Fire, confider'd as Fire, 


have no need of Water, rather the contrary is to "i 
And as i 
Water, there is no Uſe to be made of it in wi 
heated bee 


made out: For Water extinguiſhes Fire. 


Things without Fire. For Water 
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and thoſe Parts which are moſt diſtaÞ* 


So that the Difference which appr 


For Plants and: Fruits are not prof i 
duc'd by Moiſture, but by the Warmth of the M, 
ſture; and cold Waters are moſt certainly either hh 
For if Water we 
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eeſul, whereas otherwiſe it is prejudicial. So that of 
he two, that is to be accounted beſt, which is profi- 
able of it ſelf, without the Aſſiſtance of another. Be- 
a Y les that Water is only beneficial to the Feeling, when 
Jou either waſh with it, or touch it: But Fire is pro- 


ih : 1 table to all the Senſes; not only being felt, but ſeen 


Mol E f the Vertues of it, that they are manifold and ex- 
' RFKaordinary. | Sh . 


2 differences in this Kind, as well as in other Things. 


FP aters, from which it otherwiſe differs not at all. 
Und as for thoſe that have no need of outward Fire, 
hey do not avoid it becauſe they do not want it, but 


r r | | 8 5 * 8 
wks [ZSccauſe they abound in Heat within themſelves. So 


and Mat the Uſe of Fire ſeems to be more excellent in this, 


del Pat Water is never in ſuch a Condition as not to want 
i Frernal Aids; but Fire, endu'd with manifold Ver- 


AY 2 5 


ea Pes, contents it ſelf with its own Sufficiency. There- 
xceſs 088 


m__ pre, as he is the beſt Commander, who ſo manages 


e Bon 


ian Foreign Aſſiſtance; ſo that Element excels, that ſup- 
Jens Pics us in ſuch a Manner, as to want the leaſt of 
ap! FE ther. Helps from without. And this is to be ſaid of 
hy” ther Creatures that have no need of external Heat. 


he Moi 3 Now to argue on the other Side, a Man may ſay 


her E s, that whatever we make uſe of ſingly and alone, 
cher oe 


er ver | 
er pprehend to be ſo by our Reaſon, Fot what is more 


ont | Ji; IS, | | | 
1 eſul and beneficial to us than Reaſon? And yet 
462 4 ute Animals want it. What then? Is it the leſs 


is to ml 
nd as i 


wenteth and preſerves all manner of Arts: And 
in maß erefore Vulcan is feign'd to be the Prince of all Ar- 
hecon ; 5 — e 5 

_ vii ES a 


Ir a Diſtance; ſo that you may add this to the reſt 


hich Then to ſay, that Man did once ſubſiſt without 
Fire, is a Miſtake; it being impoſſible that Man Mould _ 
de without it. But we muſt acknowledge there are 


1 hus Heat has rendred the Sea more beneficial, as _ 
ZFHaving a greater Portion of Heat in it than other 


he Affairs of his City, as not to have any need of 


more profitable, and that is chiefly beſt; which we 


Þ ofitable, becauſe found out by Foreſight of its Uti- 
= 3s And fince our Diſcourſe has brought us to it, 
That is more beneficial to Life than Art? Yet Fire 
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ame diſcover d to him te“ 
ay d before his Eyes the] courſe 
Ried et ween . Wiel t and Day. Since then there all Stu 
1s nothing PR beneficial to Man chan Life, and that | Not 
this is it by Fire, hy ſhould not Fire be ac- | A 
NE moſt beneficial of. All Things? I. 5 5 YOU we 
ly That is te bg thought n Ihe bear 
| 85 ga deer rently; communicates to the Senſes FFcment 
1 E 0 0 Hits, Tewperament. Now do you not! 

t there is not any of the Senſes;- which of it is Cyf 
ſelf r Uſe of Moiſture, without an Intermixture ÞWKar to 
of Air and Fire? But every Senſe partakes of Fire, a | Farce u 
being that which quickens the vital Faculty; mot Pe c 
eſpecially the Sight. which is the moſt acute of all the 1 
Senſes i in the Body, being a certain fiery Efflux, the en the 
gave us our firſt Light into the Belief of a Deity, and Pnν⁰ 
by Vertue of which we are able, as Plato ſays, to cou Elec 
form our aug 4 to. f Modond: ok weak — Ber Let, an 
| dies. ne Ti ee to th 

5 | nod: he x | /h 1 Mitre me, 
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18 alete, whom. Aber w. was wont Saepü rely, and p 
bea of Familiarity, or Fondnefs, to call c 

lotaras and Colgtariqu, compos d, o Saturnimws, and publiſl q oe 
a little Book which he entitled, That according to the ME 


E 
© 4 


pinions of the other Philoſophers one cannot ſo much as |": 


Now I ſuppoſe, that *twill not be unpleaſant for yl 


Again ( the Epicurean. 313 


to 21. when ſet down in Writing, what came into 
my Mind to ſpeak againſt this Colotes, ſince I know 
vou to be a Lover of all elegant and honeſt Treatiſes, 
n and particularly of ſuch as regard the Science of An- 


riquity, and to eſteem the bearing in Memory, and 
baving, as much as poſſible may be, in hand the Diſ- 
courſes of the ancient Sages, to be the moſt Royal of 
all Studies and Exerciſes. 

Not long ſince therefore, as this Book was reading, 
Atiſtodemus the Egean, a familiar Friend of ours (whom 
ou well know to be one of the Academy, and though 


Je; he bears not a * Ferula, to be nevertheleſ, a very ve- 
nes gement, not to ſay frantick, Celebrator of Flato's or- 
not g did, I know not how, keep himſelf, contrary to 
Fun] his Cuſtom, very ſtill all the while, and patiently gave 
ture! Far to it, even to the End. But the Reading w Was 
, a} Parce well over, when he ſaid, Well the n, whom ſhal! 
mots L pe cauſo to riſe up and fight againſt this Man, in Defence of 
| the : 5 he Philoſophers ? For I am not of Neſtor's Opinion, who, 
ther en the maſt valiant of thoſe nine Warriors that preſented 


and 4 ö 
co 
1 B&- 


1 cles to enter into combat, was "FW be en, committed 
e Eledion to the Fortune of a Lot, 

ret, anſwered I, you ſee he ſo diſpos'd bimfalf i in 1 
; 7 ce to the Lot, that the Choice might paſs according to the 
q |; Wbitre ement of the wiſe oft Man : 


— 10 th' Lot drawn Kom che Helmet, as they wine, 
Jon 0 fell. — — — _ | 
1 fl CE 
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It was tbe Cuſtom wo thoſe who elbow the 8 
ae of Bacchus, to carry in their Hands à Ferula, or 
Ce of Wood, wound about with Ivy and Vine-branches, 

Wc they cad Thyrſus, and therewith to Rite all ſuch, 
1 a coming in their way either oppos d or reſus d to joyn with 
in their furious Revellings, In Allufion to this Cuſtom, 


Cent. iu 
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A N ſtarch bere tiles Ariſtodemus, an exceeding earneſt Aſ- 
781 0 | " Dr of Plato's Doctrine, 8 yg dub 4 12 5 
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"af 8 5 anf ingeryou Communid ms toi mate the Hlehion, - Ethos 
How can I think a better Ekoite to 1204 _— _ 
5 808 Than the Divine Uh i a, 

| = thei; 
|. Conſider therefore, and. be well advis'd, in bet nana they 
you will, chaſtiſe this, Man. WF from 
But you know, reply“ d Ariſtodenus, that. Plato, bn Nhe 
tighly af nded with bis Boy that waited on bim, wol other 
not himſe lf beat bim, but requeſted Speuſippus to do it { are 
| kim, ſaying, that be bimſelf was angry. AS much deere om 
fore may I ſay to au: Take this Fellow to you, an! x, an 


treat him, as you pleaſe : For I am in a Fit of Choler ere 
When therefore all the reſt of the Company de. I E 1 


d2rs'd 

fir'd me ro undertake this Office : 7 muſt then, laid! Ping en 
ſpeak, fince. 'tis your Pleaſure $ - But I am afraid that 1 af & Diſ 
hall ſeem more vehement y than is fitting, tranſported 4. Fo rene 
gainſt this Book, in the deſending and 3 Soc | his Boc 
againſt the Rudeneſs, Scurrility, and Inſolence of this B ind Pr. 


who, becauſe Socrates afirm'd himſelf to know nothing a "7 be 
tainly, inſtead of Bread, as one would ſay, preſents ns A Works 
Hay, as if be were a Beaſt, and as bim, why be ji 


| ; | But h 

Meat into bis Month, and not into bis Ear. And \ q y one C 

perhaps ſome woald make but a Laug hing- matter of up. Alſo in n 
conſ idering the Mildneſs and Gentlenefs of Socrates: þ 4 Jie 

But for th' whole o'th' Greeks, — ; Ki 

| : 4 j 10n 

| that i is, of the other Philoſopbers, amongſt * are If 7 ime cal 


mocritus, Plato, Empedocles, Par menides and Mig rm a; 
ſus, who have been baſely traduc'd and rcvil'd 94 E. a Lett. 
were not only a Shame to be filent, but even a i 3 ares ho 
2h lege, in the leaſt Point to forbear or recede from Fre: „ Mo' 2 lit t 
of Speech in their Behalf, who have advanc'd TI Wanding 
to that Honour and Reputation it has gotten. f PFreatiſe 
And our Parents indeed have, with the Afliſtan _— itean, be 
| the Gods, given us our Life; but to live well, pon ho 
to us from Reaſon, which we have learnt from! 1 Wundatio, 
Philoſophers, favouring Law and Juſtice, and reli Philoſor 
ing our Concupiſcence. Now to live well, is 10 1 Wet: the 
ſociably, friendly, temperately and juſtly: Q « Wo if jet 
which Conditions they leave us not one, who Wo do the 


that Mans Sovereign Good lies in his Belly, an ue, Ep 


TY Ge Tdlgter hs pen. oy mY 
"7 they would not parchaſe- all the Vertues together ad 
tue Expence of a crackt Farthing, if Pleaſure were to- 
tally and on every Side remov'd from them. And in 
their Diſcourſes concerning the Soul and the Gods, 
they hold, that the Soul periſtes, when it is ſeparatec 
from the Body. and that the Gods concern not them- 
ſelves in our Affairs. Thus the Epicureans reproach the 
other Philoſophers, that by their Wiſdom they be- 
freave Man of his Life; whilft the others on the con- 
on bind accuſe them of reaching Men to live degenerate- 
* and like Beaſts. Now theſe Things are ſcatter'd 


ole 1 ere and there in the Writings of Ep:curus, and diſ- 
8 1 4 5 I p:rs'd thro” all his Philoſophy. But this Colotes, by ha- 
aid 1 & Ping extracted from them certain Pieces and Fragments 
] alj Pf Diſcourſes, deſtitute of any Arguments whatever, 
tcd #| : to render them credible and intelligible, has compos'd 
rat 5 his Book, being like a Shop or Cabinet of Monſters 
; Ny nd Prodigizs: As you better know, than any one 
ng Gy . becauſe you have always in your Hands the 
1:5 i} works of the Antients. 
be 47 But he ſeems to me like the Lodi to open not on- 
and ) one Gate againſt himſelf, but to involve Epicurus 
„i, (Allo in many and thoſe the greateſt Doubts and Diffi- 
S828 9 Ellie For he beg ns with Democritus, Who receives 
pf him an excellent and worthy Reward for his In- 
Truction: It being certain, that Epicurus for a long 


lime call'd himſelf a D:mocritcan, which as well others 
fem, as Ieonteus, a principal Diſcipleof Epicuras, who 
a Letter, which he writ to Lyccpbron, ſays, that E- 
earus honour'd Democritus, becauſe he firſt attain'“ 
om Fc o' a little at a Diſtance, the right and ſound Under- 
| Phil anding of the Truth, and that in general all the 
INreatſſe concerning natural Things was call'd Demo- 
\ fan itean, becauſe Democritus was the firſt who happen'd 
well, a on the Principles, and met with the primitive 
t from WiWundations of Nature. And Mctrodorus fays openly 
nd rel 55 n Democritus had not gone before, and 
U, is o We2bt the way, Epicurus kad never attain d to Wiſdom, 
ly: of ” 4 Ow if it be true, as Colotes holds, that to live accord- 
ho <1 {RG to the Opinions of the other Philoſophers, is not 
2 11 . Epicurus was then a Foel 1 in following Demo- 


0 2 5 ey critus, 


two, ſaying, 


31 6 Againit Colotes the e can. 


critus, who 7 bim to a 0 which taught him 
nor to live. 
Charge 


fuch, who makes Uſe of a Sentence of Epicurus, in 
which he ſays that all the Apprehenſions and Imagi. 
nations, given us by the Senſes, are true. 


ſing one and the ſame Bath, find it to be hot, and o- 
thers, to be cold: 
be put into it, as theſe do hot. 
tain Lady going to vifit [ Berrbonice, Wife to King Deg 
tarus, as ſoon as ever they approach'd each other, the] 


| both immediately turn'd their Backs, the one, as It ; 
. ſeem” dz not. being able to bear the Smell of Perfume 
If then the Senſe of one 5 | 


nor the other of Butter. a 
no truer than the Senſe of another, *cis alſo probs 


ble, that Water i is no more cold than hor, nor ſuen | 
Ointment or Butrer better or worſe ſcented one th Sone 


the o orher... For if 1f any one ſhall fay, that it ſeems tif 


one to due, and the other to another, he will, befor Þ 
he ns, er that they are both the one and the 
; nd 3s. for theſe Symmetries and Proportion ; 
the Pores or. little paſſages in the Organs of the 


97 err 
ene about W hich they talk ſo much, and thoſe d di-; 


sd 


For if 0 | 
the one, that the Wine is ſower, and the 
other, char tis ſweet, neither of them ſhall be deceivd 
in their Seutiments, how ſhall the Wine be more {oy þ 
than ſweet? And we may often ſee that ſome Men, u- 
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move the Senſes o | to if. 
ent Qualities, do they not manifeſtly drive. them to 
this, that Things are, no nor one than another? For ta 
lies, becauſe they ſee, contrary Events and Paſſions in 
ſuch as uſe the ſame Objects, and to ſolve this Ob- 
jection, they teach, that all Things being mix'd and 
2 confounded together, and yer one nevertlieleß being 
more ſuitable and fitting to one, and another to an- 
> other, there is not made 4 Contract and Compre- 
2 henfion of one and the ſame Quality, bor docs the 

Object equally move all with its Parts; but every ons 
meeting only thoſe, to which it has its Senſe commuen- 
(rate and proportion'd, they are to blame fo gbRi- 

nately to inſiſt, that a Thing is either colour'd or not 
coloux'd, white, or not white, thinking to eſtabliſh 
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SP RES Gs nd ee 
s of different Perſons to perceiye diffe- 


l q 


8 
thy 


acifie 'thote,' who think the Senſe, is decciy'd, and 


their own Senſes by deſtroying thoſe of others; where- ⸗ 
85 they ought neither to combat the Senſes, becauſe 
they all toueh ſome Quality, each one drawing from 
this confus'd Mixture, as from a living and large 
Fountain, what is ſuitable and convenient; nor to 
pronounce of the whole, by touching only the Parts, 
vor to think that all ought to be afedted after one 
and the Came Manner, ſeeing that one is affected by 
one Quality and Faculty of it, and another by an - 
other. Are we then to ſeek who thoſe Men are, 
which bring in this Opinion, that Things are not more 
ene than anot ber? Or are thoſe they, who hoid, that 
ever; ſenſible Thing is a Mixture, compos'd of all ſorts 
St Qualities, like a Wind-Inſtrument, fitted for all 
gorts of Tunes? Now they confeſs, that all their 
Rules are loſt, and their Faculty of judging quite 


£900. if they admit any ſenſible Object that is pure 
Lad fimple, and do not make each one Thing to be 
Ln now 6 this Purpoſe, what Diſcourſe and De- 
te Fhicurus makes Pohheuus to have with him in his 
Fahquet concerning the Heat of Wine: For when he 


3 24 4 25? T2 47 : 
3 % d, Do qou, 0b Epicurus, ſay, that Vine does not heat £ 
eme one anſwer'd,: It not univerſally to be affir 


md, 


oF that 


318 Arainft Colotes the Epicurean. 
that Wine heats, And a little after: For Wine ſeems not 
to be univerſally an Heater; but ſuch a Quantity may be ſaid 
to heat ſuch a Perſon. And again ſubjoyning the Cauſe, 
to wit, the Compreſſions and Difleminations of the 
Atoms, and having alledg'd their Commixtures and 
Conjunctions with others, when the Wine comes to be 
mingled in the Body, he adds this Concluſion : II; 
not univerſally to be ſaid, that Wine is endu'd with a Faculty 
„f Heating; but that ſuch a Quantity may heat ſuch a Na- 
re, and hp diſpos'd ; but that ſuch a Quantity to ſuch a Na- 
ture is cooling, For in ſuch a Maſs there are ſome Natures 
aid Complexions, of which Cold might be compos'd, as if it 
wore nicefſary, that being joyn'd with others, they ſhould vie 
a refiigerative Vertue, Wherefore ſome are deceiv'd, wh» 
tay, that Win? is unmerſally an Heater z and others, that 
*, univerſally a cooler. He then who ſays, that many 
are deceiv'd and err, in holding that which is hot, to 
be Heating, and that which is cold, to be cooling, 15 
 kimſelf in an Error, if he does not perceive it to fol- 
low from his Aſſertion, that one Thing is not more ſuch 
than another, He farther adds afterwards, that often- 
times Wine entring into a Body, brings with it thi- 
ther neither a calefying nor refrigerating Vertue, but, 
the Maſs of the Body being agitated and diſturb'd, 
and a Tranſpoſition made of the Parts, the Heat-et- 
fecting Atoms. being aſſembled together, do by their 
Multitude cauſe an Heat and Inflammation in the 
Body; and ſometimes on the contrary diſ-affembling 
thewſ:ives cauſe a Refrigeration. S | 
But it is yet moreover wholly evident, that he has 
proceeded ſo far, as to ſay, that of all rhoſe Things, 
which are call'd and eſteem'd Bitter, Sweet, Purging, 
Dormitive, and Luminous, not any one of them has 
an entire and perfect Quality to produce ſucli Effects, 
nor to do, rather than to ſuffer, when they are in 
the Bodies, but are there ſuſceptible of various Tem- 
peratures and Differences. For Epicurus himſelf, al- 
firwing, that Colours are not connatural to the o. 
dy, but are engendred there according to certain Jy 
tuat ions and Poſitions with Reſpect to the Sight 0 


Man, ſays: Fr tbis Reaſon the Body is no more 215 
| ; 2 „ 
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than deſtitute of colour. And a little above he writes 


thus Word for Word: But without this Part, I know” - 


not how d Man may ſay, that thoſe Bodies, which are in 
the dark, have Colour; altho* very often, an Air equally 


darb being ſpread abont them, ſome diſtinguiſh Diverſities of 
Colours, others pereeide them not through the Weakneſs of 


their Sight s And moreover going into a dark Houfe or Room, 
we at our fit Entrance ſve no Difference of Colour, but, after 
we have flay'd there a while, we do. Whzorefore we ate to 


ſay, that every Body is not more colour d, than not Colour'd.. 


Now, if Colour is a Relative, and has irs Being in re- 


gard to ſomething elſe, ſo alſo then is White, and ſo 
likewiſe Blue; and if Colours are fo, ſo alſo are fweer 
and bitter: So that it may truly be affirm'd of every 


Quality, that it 7s not rather ſuch than ſuch ; For to 


thoſe who are in ſuch manner diſpos'd, they will be 
ſuch; but to thoſe, who are nor ſo diſpos'd, they will 
alſo not be ſach. colotes therefore has bedaſh'd and 
| beſpatter'd himſelf and his Mafter with rhat Dirt, in 
which he ſays thoſe lye who maintain that Things are 


not rather ſuch than ſuch, 


But js it in this alone, that this excellent Man ſhews - 


himſelf 


P To others a Thyſician, bi bimſelf 
. full of Ulcers? = 


No indeed; but yet much farther in his ſecond Re- 
prehenfion he, witnout any way minding it, drives 
Epicerus and Democritus out of this Liſe, For he af- 


firms Dcmovritus to have ſaid, that the Atoms are to 
the Senſes Colour by a certain Law, or Ordinance, 


that they are by the ſame Law Sweetneſs, and by the 


ſame Law Concretion: And that he who uſes this 


Reaſon, and perſiſts in this Opinion, cannot himſelf 
imagine whether he is living or dead. I know not 
how to contradict this Diſcourſe ; but chis I can bold- 


ly affirm, that this is as inſeparable from the Sen- 


ences and Doctrines of Epicurus, as, they ſay, Figure 
and Weight are from Atoms. For what is it that 


Pan ſays? That there are Subſtances, in Num, 
er infinite, called Atoms, becauſe they cannot be di- 
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vided, yet different, without any Quality, hich 
move, being diſpers'd here and there, ins the infinite 
Vaidntfs, and that when they approach olle another, 
or meet rand are conjoii d that of fuck. Maſſaa, thus 
heap4y{together, ane appears WaterQanother: Fire, 
another: a Plant, another a' Man; and that- all theſſ 


dre Atoms ſt ill, call d by him ideas or Forms, and that! 
there. is nothing elſe: For there can be no Genera- 
tion; and of :rhoſe Things which are, not any 'one | 7 
can become Nothing: Becauſe, theſe Atoms. are fo | 7 
firm, that they can neither be chang d, alter, nor 
fuffer. Wherefore there cannot be made Colour of | 


thoſe Things which are without Colour, nor Nature 
or Soul of thoſe Things which are without Quality 


and impoſſible. Democritut then is to be blam'd, not 


tor confeſſing thoſe Things that happen upon hi 
Principles, but for ſuppoſing Principles, upon which 


ſuch Things happen. For he ſhould not have ſup 
pos d immutable Principles; or having ſuppos'd them, 

ty sf 
taken away; but having ſeen the Abſurdity, to deny | ey 
it is moſt impudent. But Epicurus ſays, that he fup- | 
poſes the ſame Principles with Democritus, but that he 
ſays not, that Colour, ſweet, white, and other Qua- 
lities, are by Law and Ordinance, If therefore not 
to ſay is this, does he not conſeſs, that he does ſome 
thing of What he is wont to do? For it is as when 


not have ſeen, that the Generation of all Qual 


2 Heat 


cher. 


| 1 that t 


taking away Divine Providence, lie neverthelels fas . 


that ſie leaves Piety and Devotion towards the Gods; 
and when chooſing Friendſhip for the ſake of Pla- 
ſure, that he Tuffers moſt grievous Pains for Ip 
Friends; and ſappoſing the Univerſe to be infinity Þ 
that he nevertheleſs takes not away High and Loy 
But it is *** Indeed having taken the Cup, one ma 
drink what he pleaſes, and return the reſt. But n 


| Reaſoning” one ought chiefly to remember this vitÞ oF 


Apophthegm, That of Principles, which are not ne. ; 


ceſſary, the Ends and Conſequences are neceſſuſ 8 
It was not then neceflary for him to ſuppoſe. or,“, 


ſay better, to ſteal from Democritus, that Atoms ar 


the Principles of the Univerſe; but having wre, i | 
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this Doctrine, and having pleus d and Slorify d him- 
ſelf in the firſt r. and: ſpecious Appæarances of 
ler; it, chonmnoſts afterwards alſo fwaltow: that which is 


hus troubleſdme in it, ur muſt ſhew how hodies which 


ire hare not any Quality, can bring all ſorts of Qualities 


heſe to others omy by their Meerings and joyning toge - 


that] ther. As, to take that which comes next ro Hand, 
era | © whence” does that which We call Heat proceed, and 


one bow is it engendred in the Atoms, if they neither had 
e ſo[ Heat, when they came, nor are become hot, after 
nor | fiir being joyn'd together? For the one preſuppoſes, 


r of | chat they had ſome Quality, and the other that they 


ture | ere fit to receive it And you affirm, that neither 


ality | the one nor the other muſt be {aid to agree to Atoms, 
, not | pbecauſe they are incorruptible. How then? Do not 


ht] Flato, Ariftotle, and Xenocrates produce Gold from that 
v hich | Which-i is not Gold, and Stone from that which is not 


ſup- Stone, and many other Things from the four firſt 
chem ſimple Bodies? Yes indeed; but with thoſe god ies immedi- 
ity ß f tely concur alſo the Principles ſor the Generation of 
deny | every Thing. bringing with them great Contributions, 
e ſfup- | Fat is, the firſt Qualities which are in them; then, 
dat he} Phen they come to aſſemble and joyn in one. the 
Qu.] Pey with the Moift, the Cold with the Hot, and the 
re not! Solid with the soft, that is, active Bodies with ſuch 
ſome - Þ are fit to ſuffer and receive every Alteration and 
hen] Fhange, then is Generation wrought by palling from 
s {ary | WO e Temperature; to another. Whereas the Atom, 
God] iag alone, is depriv'd and deſtitute of all Quality 
f pl » a Generative Faculty, and when it comes to meet 
for bs th the others, it can make only a Noiſe and Sound, 
finits | eauſe of its Hardneſs and Firmneſs, and not any o- 
3 Loy er Aceident. For they always ſtrike and are 
ne mij Wicken, not being able by this: Means to compoſe 
But u make an, Animal, a Soul, or 3 Nature, nay, 
iis u t ſo much as a Maß or Heap of, themſelves; For 
not ne t as they beat upon one ache ft they. fly back 
TO n ei 255m poctno'd boy 
or , unt colotes, as if he, were ſpeatcing to y ignorant 
gs . unletter d King, again attacks TL for 
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322 Arainſt Colotes h Epicurean, 


Ive one thing more to fag: ' Mongft Mortals there 
No Nature 1s, nor that grum thing, Men frar 
So much, cali'd Death: There only happens firſt 
A Mitture, aud mixt Things aſunder burſt | 
Again, when them Diſumion does be ſal: | 
And this is that which Men do Natural call. 


For my Part, I do not fee how this is repugnant and] 


contrary to Life or Living, eſpecially amongſt thoſe 


who hold, that there is no Generation of that which] 
is not, nor Corruption of that which is; but that the 
Aſſembling and Union of the Things which are, i 
call'd Generation, and their Diſſolution and Diſunion 
nam'd Corruption and Death. For that he took Na. 
ture for Generation, and that this is his Meaning, be 
das himſelf declar'd, when he oppos'd Nature u 
Death: And, if they neither live, nor can live. wh 
place Generation in Union, and Death in Ditunimſ 
What elſe do theſe Epicureans? Vet Empedocles, gluing 
as it were, and conjoining the Elements together 0 
Heats, Softneſſes and Humidities, gives them in fon 
fort a Mixtion and Unitive Compoſition 3 but thi 
Men who hunt and drive together the Atoms, hid 


3 
y 


they affirm to be immutable and impaſſible, comp 
nothing proceeding from them, but indeed make m 


7 


ny and continual Percuſſious of them. 


For the Interlacement, hindring the DifſolutimÞ 
more and mare augments the Colliſion and Conwp 
gon; ſo that there is neither Mixtion, nor Ada 

and Conglutination ; but only a Combuſtion i 
Combat, which according to them, is call'd Gene 


tion. And if the Atoms do now recoil by reaion"F 


the Shock they have given, and then return again, , 
der the Blow is paſt, they are above double the 9 
abfent from one another, without either touching 


approaching, fo as nothing can be made of them, 
even ſo much as a Body without a Soul. But 2½ö 
_ Senſe, Soul, Underſtanding and Prudence, there b 


any Man who can in the leaſt conceive or imagine, h t. 


tis poſſible they Mould. be made in a Voidneſs an 


Atoms, which neither when ſeparate and apart, 1 
ER | | | 1 


A any 
they 
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g1NC, þo ? 


ſs and 


ſeeing rhis their Meetingtogether is not an Incorpo- 
ration, or Congreſs, making a Mixture, or Coalition, 
but rather Percuſſions and Repereuſſions : fo that ac- 
cording to the Doctrine of theſe People; Life is taken 
away, and the Being of an Animal deny'd, fince they 
= ſuppoſe Principles void, impaſſible and indivitible, and 
ſuch as cannot admit or receive any Mixture or In- 
corporation whatever. How then is it, that they 


_ 
Lu”) 
— ** 


admit and allow Nature, Soul and living Creature; 


7 


2 


15 


and Sacrifice, and the Adorativn of the Gods? Thus 


2 
4 


. 


2 


2 
= 


as they adore by Word and Mouth, only naming and 


take away, and aboliſh; ſo they call that which is 


born, Nature; and that which is engendred, Genera- 
tion; as thoſe, who ordinarily call the Wood, it ſelf, - 


the framing and faſhioning of the Wood and the 
Voices that accord and found together, Symphony. 
Whence then came it into his Mind to object theſe 
Words againſt Empedocles. Why, ſays he, do we tire our 
® felves in taking ſuch Care of our ſelves, in defiring and long- 


Azainſt Colotes e Epicurean. 323 


| any Quality; nor any Paffion or Alteration when 


even in the ſame Manner as they do an Oath, Prayer, 


4 feigning that, which by their Principles they totally . 


ing after certain Things, and ſhunning and avoiding others 2 © 


For we neither are our ſ-lves, nor do we live by making uſe 
others. But be of good Cheer, my dear and ſweet 
Friend Colotarion, may one perhaps ſay to him, there 
is none who hinders you from taking Care of your 
ſelf, by teaching that the Nature of Colotes is nothing 
gelſe, bur Colotes himſelf ; or that forbids you to make 
guſe of Things (now Things with you are Pleaſures) 
by ſhew ing, that there is not the Nature of Tarts and 


A 


but there are Tarts and Marchpanes, Perfumes and 
Women. For neither does the Grammarian, who 
Mays, that the Strength of Hercules is Hercules himſelf, 
aweny the Being of Hercules; nor do thoſe, who ſay, 
1 hat Symphonies and Opinions are but bare Prola- 
ions, affirm, that there are neither Sounds nor Opi- 
mans, fince alſo there are ſome, who, taking away 


= the 


5 


Nlarchpanes of ſweet Odors, or Venereal Delights; 
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323 ÞArainibi((CblotestzeoBpicurenn. 
the Soul and Prudence do nat vet ſeem to take au 
either Living, dr being pfu dent! © - 
Aid 2 fa ys, that the Nature of thing 9 
| 4 Bodies und theiiriPlace do d d comprehend: hin - 
as if he means,; that Nature were ſometking elfe/'than 
the Things which: are j bras if he infinuated that it Þ 

is the Things chemſelves which are, and nothing elle? f 
As; to wit, he is wont to call Voidneſs it ſelf the Na | 7 
ture of Voidneſs; and the Univerſe by Jupiter, the | 7 

Nature of the Univerſe. And if any one ſhould thu © 

queſtion him; bat ay thou; Epieurus, that this i; 


Vordneſs, aud t hat the Nature of FVoidneſ W, by Jupiter, | 2 25 
would he anſwer: But this Communication of- Names, wÞ 75 
for another, ig it in uſe by Law and Cuſiom,. or is it not? | 4 Th 
rant it is. Now what has Empedacles done elſe, bit © J 
Taught, that Nature is nothing elſe, ſaye that which“ Fa 
is born, and Death no other Thing but that which 0 1 
dies? But as the Poets very often, forming as it wer, Gene 
an Image, ſay thus. in figurative Language; : | pes 
Strife, Tumult, Noiſe, plac'd by: ſome angry God, | | nothi 
NMiſcbhief and Malice there bad their abode ;, | 7 voolig 
So do many attribute Generation and Corruption 5 4 15355 
Things that are contracted together and diſſol yd. Bu = N 
ſo far has he been from ſtirring, and taking away thu „ e, 
which is, or contradicting that which evidently 7 Ad. 
pears, that he caſts not ſo much as one fingle Woriſ 1 (1 
vut of the accuſtom'd Uſe; but taking away all figh 1. 
rative Fraud that might kr or endamage Things, M * 1 ke 
* reſtor'd the ordinary and uſeful Significarion 1 * For th 
Words in theſe Verſe ?: feng nts ies r 

in ben from mi ad Eliments” we ſometimes ſce, bl Hel 
A Man produc'd, ſometimes a Beaſt, a Tree, . alto i 
Or Bird, this Birth and Geniture we name; | to 105 
But Death: when this ſo well compacted Frame j ed. 5 
And Junckure ts .difſols'd, eee to hay 


And yet I myſelf ſay chat calotes, ok he alled;'l | : 
8 to be 2 


theſe Verſes; did not under and, that Empedocles to! | 

not away Men, Beaſts, Trees, or Birds; which 1 SB leave ef 

. Arm'd to be compgs'd of the Elements mix d togetluf 0 color 
m 1 


RAN 


J Again Colotes the! Epicurean, 325 
ay | and that by teaching :how muck they are deceiv'd, 
\- | EZ who call this Compoſitiona Natute and Eifez And this 
in | Diſſolutien unhappy Deſtruc ion and miſarable Death, 


in, | he didengt abrogate che uſiog of the cuſtomary Ex- 
han | preſſions in this Reſpect. Andi to ume indeed mi do- 
aten oles leems not to have aim'd in this Place atithe di- 
ele?! ſturbing. the common manner of uſing and prondun- 


Na | eing theſe Words; but tbat he really, as ät has been 
the! (aid, had a Controverſie about Generation from things 


thus char have no Being, which ſome call Nature, Which 
be he manifeſtly ſhews by theſe Verſes ß; 

+ | | | 
pit ] Fels, und little Thought. we well 92 7 auen 6 
55 One j S Thvſe, po fo filly are, 45 to- eſteem wLELSE #1 7 1 


t? [II That'\what neler was, may now engentred be, 


„ bit And that 'what is, may periſh utterly,” 

which F For theſe are the Words of one, who aa enough 5 
which! to thoſe which have Ears, that he takes not away 
t were Senctation, but Procreation from nothing, nor Cor- 

--Y ruption, but total Deſtruction, that is, Reduction to 

N nothing. For to him; who would not ſo ſavagely and 
Hts y foolifhly, but more gently calumniate, the following 

1 1 Verſes might give a colourable Occaſion of charging 
5 3 e with the contrary, when he ſays; > 
| ay 35 | I No prudent Man can cer into his Mind 
ly . 1 that, whilſt Men living be re on Earth, 


e Wolf * (Which only, Life they call ) bath Fortunes finds... 
all fer +. They Being haue; but that before the Birth, 


ings, kd 5 They nothing, were, nor ſhall be, when once 1 


atian oi $ For thefe are not the Expreſſions of a Man, 8 de- 
1 3 nies thoſe that are born, to be, but rather of him, 
7 who holds thoſe to be that are not yet born, 
; or that are already dead. And Colotes alſo does not 
altogether accuſe him of this, but ſays, that according 
to his Opinion, we ſhall never be fick, never wound- = 
4 ed. But how is it poſſible, that he, who affirms Men 
to have Being both before their Life, and after tlieir 


e ale 5 Death, and during their Life to find both Fortunes, or 
whe toi Fro be accompauy'd both by Good and- Evil, ſhould not 
ich he leave them the Power to ſuffer? Who then are they, 


| roger® FE Pb, that are endud with his "Privilege, never 


326 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 
to be wounded, never to be ſick ? Even you your 
ſelves, Who are compos'd of Atoms and Voudnelis, 
neither of which, you ſay, has any Senſe. Now there 
is no great Hurt in this, bur the worſt is, Vou have 
nothing left, that can cauſe you Pleaſure, ſeeing an 
Atom is not capable to receive thoſe Things which 
are to effect it and Vaidneſs cannot be affected by them, 
Zut becauſe colotes would, immediately after D-mo- 
(ritus, ſeem to enter and bury Parmenides, and I have 


paſs'd over, and a little poſtpon'd his Defence, to 
bring in between them that of Empedocles, as ſeeming 
to be more coherent and conſequent to the firſt Re- Þ 
prehenfions, let us now return to Parmenides. Hin 
then does Colotes accuſe of having broach'd and ſet a Þ 
broad certain ſhameful and villainous Sophiſtries ; and 

yet by theſe his Sophiſms he has neither rendred 


_ Friendſhip leſs honourable, nor Voluptuouſneſs or th; 
Deſire of Pleaſures more audacious and unbrialc, 


He has not taken from Honeſty its attractive Proper: 
ty, or its being venerable or recommendable of it felt; Þ 


nor has he diſturb'd the Opinions we ought to hai: 
of the Gods. And 1 do not ſee, how by bis ſaying, 
that 4 [or the Univerſe] is one, he hinders or ob- 
ſtructs our Living. For when Epicurus himſelf ſays 
that All is infinite, that 'tis neither engendred not 
periſhable, that it can neither increaſe nor be dim! 
niſh'd, he ſpeaks of the Univerſe, as of one on 
Thing. And having in the Beginning of his Treat: 
concerning this Matter, ſaid, that the Nature of tho 
Things which have Being, conſiſts of thoſe ſmall ind: 
viſible Bodies, which he calls Atoms; and of Hoe 
he makes a Diviſion as it were of one Thing into tw 
Parts; one of which has in Reality no Subſiſtence, be 
ing, as you your ſelves term it, impalpable, void, and 
incorporeal; ſo that by this Means, even with you a: 
ſo, All comes to be one, unleſs you deſire in ſpeakil! 
of Voidneſs, to uſe Words empty and void of Senſe, and 
to combat the Ancients, as if you were fighting # 
gainſt a Shadow. 1 
But theſe Atomical Bodies, you will ſay, are 4. 
cording to the Opinion of Epicurus, infinite in Num 
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diſſolving and confounding it ſelf, becauſe it cannot 


7 4 40 © 
e 2 


, L as himſelf ſays, always like to it ſelf, and perdurable 


| ; takes away and ſubverts all Things by ſuppoſing Ens, 


1 


2 after one Manner, nor to the ſame. 
* rnteligible Part, it is quite of another kind, 


Top 
05 


Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 927 
ber, and every Thing which appears to us, is compos'd 
of them. See now therefore, what Principles of Gene- 
ration you ſuppoſe Infinity and Voidneſs; one of which, 
to wit. Voidneſs, is unactive, impaſſible and incorporeal; 
the other, to wit, Infinity, is diſorderly, unreaſonable, 


for its Multirude, be contain'd, ciccumſcrib'd, or limi- 
ted. But Parmenides has neither taken away Fire, nor 
Water, nor Rocks and Precipices, nor yet Cities, as 
colotes ſays, Which are built and inhabited as well in 
Europe as in Aſia; ſince he has both made * Jupiter the 
World, and mixing the Elements, to wit, Ligbt and 
Dark, does of them and by them compoſe and finiſh 
all Things that are to be ſeen in the World, For he 
has written very largely of the Earth, Heaven, Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, and has ſpoken of the Generation 

of Man, and being, as he was, an ancient Author in 
Phyſiology, and one who in Writing deliver'd his own, 
and not anothers Doctrine, he has paſs'd over none of 
the principal Things in Nature, of which he has nor 
diſtinctly treated. Morcover he, firſt before all o- 
thers, even before Socrates himſelf, underſtood, that in 
Nature there is one Part ſubject to Opinion, and 
another ſubject to Intelligence. As for that which 
is Opinable, or ſubject to Opinion, it is al- 
ways uncenſtant, wandring, and carry'd away with 
ſeveral Paſſions and Changes, liable ro Diminution 
and Increaſe, and to be variouſly diſpos'd, not always 


But as to the 


Conſtant, entire, and ill ingenerable, 


or That which is, to be One. But, on the contrary, he 
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takes away neither the one nor the other Part of Na- 


ture; but rendring to each of them what belongs 'to 


it, and is convenient for it, places the Tate!ligible in 


the Nea of one; and of That which it, calling it Ens. or 
That which js, becauſe it is Eternal and Incorruptible; 


and one, becauſe it is always like it ſelf, and ad mits no 


Diverfity. | Aud as for that Part which is Seuſible, he 
places it in the Rank of Uncertain; Diforderly, and a!- 
ways, Moving: Of which two Parts, we may ſee the 
diſtinct Judgment in the Sauk 

Due certain Truth and fincere Knowlc@ge is, 


as r 


* 


like and of the ſame ſort. - 


be other does oh, Mens Opinions eh. 
"Which Breed no true Belief within our Brea: 


| Becauſe it is converſant in Things, which receive ail! 
ſorts of Changes, Paſſions and Inequalities. Now hon 


he could have left Senſe and Opinion, if he had not alfo 


left Senſible and Opinable, 'tis impoſſible for any Man 


to ſay. But becauſe to That which truly is, it apper- 
tains to continue in its Being, and becauſe fe! 
Things ſometimes are, ſometimes are not, continually 
paſſing from one Being to another, and perpetually 
changing their State, he thought they requir'd ſome 


other Name than that of Entia, or , Things, which ah. 
Ways are. This Speech therefore concerning Ens 3 or 


Ibat which it, that it ſhould be but one, is not to tale 
away; the Plurality of Senfible Things, but to ſhev 
how they differ from. that which is Intelligible. Which 
Difference Plato in his Treatiſe of Ideas more fully de- 


claring, has thereby afforded colotes an Opportunity of 
Cavilling; and therefore it ſeems not unreaſonable 70 


me to talce next into our Conſideration, N as it were all 
in à Train, hat he has alſo ſaid againſt him. 


but fist let us contemplate. à little the Diligence 
together with, the maniſold and profound Know ledge" 
of this our Philoſopher, who ſays, that: Ariſtotle, Neno. 


crates, Thæophraſtus, and all. the Peripatetics have fol- 


low'd theſe Doctrines of: Flato- Fox in what Cane 


egarding that Which is intelligible, and always 2. 
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W of: the unishabitable Worl$1* Have vou, O totes, . 
vritteniybur Book, that. compoſing wil theſe Accufa! 
tions againſt ſach Perſonages; vo never Havo + 
lighteck apom gtheir Woftes nor hive rakew into your” 
Hands: che BOOK S of Ariterle cuncernitig*He aver and e 
o dul, nor: thoſa of Theopbraſtics agaiuſt the Nururaiſti nor 
je the Zoraaſtres of | Heraclitus; ron his Books of Hell, nor 
„ © that of Natural Doubts and Difficulties, nor the Book of 
1o | Diccarebus concerning the Sou; in all which Books 
they are in the higheſt Degree contradictory and re- 
| pugnant to Plato about the principal and . greateſt 
Poluts of Natural Philoſophy? Nay, Strato himſelf, 
a. | the very Head and Prince of the other Periputttics, a- 
|  greesnot in many Things with Ariſtotle, and holds O- 
painions altogether contrary to Plato, concerning Mo- 
tion, the Underſtanding, the Soul and Generation, 
In fine, he ſays, that the World is not an Animal, and 
al: that what is according to Nature follows what is ac- 
ow: | cording to Fortune; for that Chance gave the Begin- 
o ning, and ſo every one of the Natural Effects: was af- 
lan ter wach inn ñrĩ?5ö ES 
er- Now as to the Leas, for which he quarrels with 
ible Plato, Ariſſotle, by moving this Matter at every turn, 
| and alledging all Manner of Doubts concerning them, 
in his Ethics, in his Phyſics, and in his Exoterical Dia- 
me begues, ſeems to ſome rather obſtinately, than philoſo- 
al- phically, to have diſputed againſt theſe Doctrines, a 
or. | baring propos'd to himſelf the debaſing and under- 
ale WU Valuing of Plato's Philoſophy; ſo far he was from fol- 
mer lowing it, What an impudent Raſhneſs then is this, 
nich that having neither ſeen nor underſtood what theſe 
de- Pcrions have Written, and what were their Opinions, 
y of he mould go and deviſe ſach Things as they never 
eto imagin'd; and perſwading himſelf that he reprehends 
e all and refutes others, he ſhould produce a Proof written 
= vich his own. Hand; arguing and convincing himſelf 
nce, ot Ignorance, Licentiouſneſs, and ſhamefut Impudence, 
edge in laying. that rhoſe ho contradict Plato, agree with 
Keno i. him, and that thoſe who oppoſe him, follow him? 
fol- —— — 1 1 OS 8 p 1 VP * ol 5 
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Plato, ſays he, writes, that Horſes are in vain by u. 


eſteem'd Horſes, and likewiſe Men. And in which «off 
Plato's Commentaries has he found this hidden? FP 


as to us we read in all his Books, that Horſes ar: 


Horſes; that Men are Men, and that Fire is by hin] 
eſteem'd Fire, becauſe he holds, that every one ff 
theſe Things is ſenſible and ſubject to Opinion. Bu 
this fine Fellow Colotes, in whom there is not the leaf! 

Grain of Philoſophy, apprehends it to be one and rh} * 
nd Man is a M 


ſame Thing, to ſay, Man is not, a 
Ens, or That, which has no Being. 


Now to Plato there ſeems to be a wonderful greaf 
Difference between Not to be at all, and to be a Wi 
Ens, or That which bas no Being; becauſe the firſt in. 


ports an Annihilation and Aboliſhment of all Sub. 
ſtance; 


no higher, falling into more logical Doubts and Dit 


ficulties. Now there is the ſame Proportion betven 
that which is participated, and that which partic- 
pates, as there is between the Cauſe and the Matte, 
the Original and the Image, the Faculty and the Pal 
fron, Wherein that which is by it elf, and alvaj 
the ſame, principally differs from that which is 
another, and never in one and the fame Manner; be. 
cauſe the one never was, nor ever ſhall be non-: xiſtent, 
and is therefore totally and eſſentially an Es, or 1 
Thing that has Being; but the other has not that ver 
Being which it has not of it felf, but happens to tak 
and participate from another, firm and conſtant, bu 
goes out of it by its Imbecillity the Matter always 91 
ding and ſliding about the Form, and receiving ſet 
ral Paſſions and Changes towards the Image of the 
Subſtance, ſo that it is continually moving and iz 
king. As therefore he who fays, that the Image ol 
Plato is not Plato, takes not away the Senſe and Sub: 
ſtance of the Image, but ſhews the Difference of hy 
3-16 . ., =" WK 


; and the other ſhews the Diverſity then 
is between that which is participated, and that which 
participates, Which | Diverſity thoſe who are con: 
after, have only diſtinguiſh'd into the Difference of Þ 
Genus, and Species, and certain, common, and prop | 
Qualities or Accidents, as they are call'd, but aſcend 
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y wh 2 Which is ſomething of it ſelf, from that, which is in 
ch Regard of it: So neither do they take away the Na- 
F] ure, Uſe, or Senſe of Men, who affirm, that every 
s ar Wone of us is by participating the 7dca of a certain com- 
hin] non Subſtanc?, become the Image of that, which af- 
ne off Fords Similitude to our Generation, For neither does 
lea T loon the Sun, but, as Parmenides has it, 

d 5 Ez A Torch which round the Earth by Night 

"mM Does bear about a borrow'd Light. 


, 


greaÞ f , FO: 
a % the Moon. But if he ſhould deny it to be a Body, or 
t i | | 
Sub. tradict the Senſes, as one who admitted neither Bo- 
then 
which 


rf 
endet enſible, but affirms that the Intelligibie is; nor does 
Di! he take away and aboliſh the Paſſions, which are 


: 


tyen wrought, and appear in us; but ſhews to thoſe who 
irtick | follow him, that there are other Things, firmer and 
late more ſtable than theſe in Reſpect of their Eſſence, 


4 


e pi becauſe they are neither engendred, nor periſh, nor 


Va ſuffer any Thing; and, more purely touching the 
i br Difference, teaches to expreſs it by the Names, calling 
he. theſe Entia, or Things that have Being; and thoſe Fi- 


[Ment ö entia. or Things engendred. And the ſame alſo uſually 
ori befalls the Moderns; for they deprive many, and 


ven thoſe great Things, of the Appellation of Ens or Be- 
0 taz : ing; ſuch as are Voidneſs, Time, Place, and fimply 
t, bu be whole entire Genus of Things ſpoken, in which are 
ys gl compris d all Things true. For rheſe Things, they 
ſere ſay, are not Entia, but ſomethings, and they perpe- 


f th: Tals make uſe of them in their Philoſophy, as of 


d f. © Things having Subſiſtence and Exiſtencde. 
a9 0 WE But I would willingly ask this our Fault-finder, 
| Sub ber themſelves do not in their Affairs perceive 
that: 1 this Difference, by which ſome Things are permanent 
4 | | and 


A 
7 
0 
— 


Bu] he, who ſays, that a red-hor Iron is not Fire, or the 


take away therefore the Uſe of Iron, or the Nature of 
Zaffirm, that it is not illuminated, he would then con- 


dy, Animal, Generation nor Senſe. But he who by 
his Opinion imagines, that theſe Things ſubſiſt only 
come by Participation, and how far remote and diſtant 
ice i they are from that, which always is, and which com- 
| + municates to them their Being, does not reject the 


| j : oth _ $ NT z N 
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and, immutable in theie Subſtances; as they ſay of 1 
their, Atoms, that they are at alb Times and continu. 75 bbs 

ally after one and the ſame manner, becauſe of then]! .. 

Imp albbility. and Hardneſs; but tliat the Things com! 7 

pounded: of them, are fluxible, .changeable, breeding Y.. N! 


a . . ; Q n n 1 hers | is 
And pe 8 1124 of ivy 18 17 pr re . 2 
and, periſming 3 foraſmuch as infinite Images are a . fo 


ways departing and going from them; and infinite o. 
thers, as tis probable, repair to them from the ambi. 

ent Air, filling up what was diminiſh'd from the 
Maſs, which is much diverſify'd and tranſyaſated, 3 
it were, by this Change, fince thoſe Atoms which ar Þ 


Felcrve t! 
7 nd moſ 
of Themi/ 
Quit the 


en f Jo erden en  SeSDarbarou 
in the very Bottom of the ſaid: Mats, can never cal Þ 2 110 1710 


ſtirring and reciprocally beating upon one another, a Þ 
they themſelves affirm. There is then in Things ſuch Þ 
a Diverſity of Subſtance. But Epicuri is in this wit Þ 
and more learned than Plato, that he calls them alle. 
qually Entia, or Things that bare Being, to wit, thi 
impalpable Voidneſs, the ſolid and reſiſting Body, tt: 
Principles, and the Things compos'd of them; and 
yet thinks, that the Eternal does not ſo much as pa- 
_ ticipare of the common Subſtance with that which i 
generated, the Immortal with the Corruptible, and 
the Natures that are impaſſible, perdurable, ut- 
changeable, and can never fall from their Being, yiti 
thoſe, which have their Eſſence in ſuffering and chang- 
ing, and can never continue in one and the ſame Stats, 
But though Plato had with all the Juſtneſs imaginadi! 
deſery'd to have been condemn'd for having offcnde 
in this, yet. ſhould he have been ſentenc'd by the 
Gentlemen, who ſpeak. more elegantly and correci'y, ne 
only as having con founded the Terms, and us d im- ae 
proper Expreſſions; and not as having taken away th kimſelf. 
things, and driven Life from us, becauſe he nand WWE. 2 
them Fentia, or Things engendred, and not Eutia, & 
Things that haue Being, as theſe Men do. 
But becauſe we have paſt over Socrates, who ſhould 
have come next after Parmenides, we muſt now 17 
back our Diſcqurſe to him. Him therefore has co 
tes begun at the very firſt to remove, as the comme" 
Proverb has it, ſrom the ſacred Line, and having 
eee NN 02 61 0:59, ee 
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$i moſt. authentick Inſcriptions. The Oracle alſo 
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bers is alſo odious, who has committed it to” Wri- 
ting; and the Lacedæmoniant are yet more odious, who 
Telerve that of Iycurgus amongſt their moſt ancient 


of Themiftocles,,. by which he perſwaded the 4th:1iians to 
guit their Town, and in a Naval Fight defeated the 


Þarbarous Xerexcs, was a. ſophiſtical Fiction. Odious 


Alſo were all the ancient Legihabore: and Foirnders of 
Grerce, who eſtabliſh'd the mot part of theft Tem- 


ples, Sacrifices and ſolemn Feſtiwals by the” Antwer of 


the 7 ythian Oracle. Bur if the Oracle brought from 
Delphos concerning Socrates, a Man raviſh'd with à di- 


3 lard Wiſe, is odious, fictitious and ſophiſtical, by 
hat Name ſhall we call your Cries, Noiſes and Shouts, 
Jour Applauſes, Adorations and Canonizations, with 
which you extol and celebrate him, who incites and 
£ xhorts you to frequent and continual Pleaſures ? For 


| thus has he written in his Epiſtle to Anazarchus : I for. | 


# my Part incite and call you to continual Pleaſures, and not 
4 wain and empty Vertues, which bave not king but turbulent 


; bing, nat ſuffering. our ſelves tobe plung d in reciprocal, Afs .. 
Flons, but retiring from this low, and terreſt rial Life, ang 
þlevating our ſelves to the truly boly and divinely reveal 4 


Ceremonies and Myſteries of Epicurus. And even cojotes 


Pimſelf, hearing one Day Epicurus, as he wWas dif- 
tourling, of natural. Things, fell fuddenly at his N 


and embrac'd his Knees, as Epicurus himſelf, 2 5 175 
: Ing in At, thus writes; „ Fr as: if you bad adobd 11 


at we 
pere then, ſaying, you were ſuddeuly tahen with a Defir re, pro- 


Feeding not from any natural Cauſe, to come to us, proſtrate 
Jour ſelf an the Ground, embrace aur "Knees, and uſe all | 


#».. Geſtures to us, i which are ordinarily prattis'd by thoſe” 
* Wore and pray to the Cod -5 So that you made us alſo, 


= fſays 


3 
* . 


Fine Zeal to Vertue, by which he is ſtib'd and de- 


Hopes of uncertain! Fruits. And yet Metrodorus, Writing 
20 [imarchus,, tays,: Let us do ſome extrmrdin tnerily excellent | 
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ſays he, recipr ocally ſan&ifie and adore yous Thoſe, by 
which Mould be preſented to the Life this fine Story 


and makes his devout Prayers to him. Nevertheleſ 


odious. And colotes, truly having ſhewn us theſe tn 
| Senſes, That we eat Meat, and not Hay or Forag 


them in Boats, but when ſhallow and caſily fordabl 
on Foot, cries out, You uſe vain and arrogant Sy-ecie,M 


the Firſt-fruits for the Entertainment of our ſacred Boly, i 


ſwerable to the Doctrine of Socrates ?. They woah 
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7 Bee d, 
1 Jew, 
Ping r 
led ſu; 
Inies, | 
= Colo 
ſtain'd 


gaga iuſ 


Jupiter, well deſerve to be pardon'd, who ſay, they 
would willingly give any Money for a Picture, in 


of one, lying proſtrate at the Knees, and embraciny i 
the Legs of another, who mutually again adores him 


this devout Service, how well ſoever it was order 


and compos'd by Colotes, received not the condig |® WPropot 
Fruit he expected; for he was not order'd and com. fought 
pos'd by Culotes, receiv'd not the condign Fruit hee. of any 


pected : For he was nor declar'd wiſe; but it was only Þ 
{aid to him: Go thy ways, and walk immortal, and unde. 
Rand, that we alſo are in like Manner immortal. These 
Men, knowing well in their Conſciences, that thy 
have us'd ſuch fooliſh Speeches, have had ſuch MP 
tions, and ſuch Paſſions, dare nevertheleſs call oth 


| 5 
Firſt-fruits, and wiſe Poſitions touching the Natur 


and that when Rivers are deep and great, we pi 


O Socrates: Tu ſay one Thing to thoſe who com? to diſco}; 
with you, and practiſe another. New I would fain kno 
what theſe vain and arrogant Speeches of Socrates wen 1 
Gnce he ordinarily ſaid, that he knew nothing, tha, 

he was always learning, and that he went enquiinſht 
and ſearching after the Truth. But if, O Colotes, 108 
had happen'd on ſuch Expreſſions of Socrates, 25 Fra 
thoſe, which Epicurus writ to Idomeneus, Send me t 


our ſelf and for our children: for ſo it comes upon m , 
ſpeak : What more arrogant and infolent Words ca, maginati 


you have us d? And yer that Socrates ſpake other Pell to 
than he liv'd, you have wonderful Proofs in his Gu em Ca 
at Delium, at Potidæa, in his Behaviour during Neaſon. 


he naty; 
1 "i 0 cauſe ; 
BE” app 
Penſes in 


Time of the thirty Tyrants, towards Archelaus, ! 
wards the People of Athens, in his Poverty, and in" 
Death. For are not theſe Things beſeeming and? 
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Mew; that he acted otherwiſe than he taught, if ha- 
ing propos'd Pleaſure for the End of Life, he had 


led ſuch a Life as this. Thus much for the Calum- 


ies, he has uttered againſt Socrates, 5 | 
* Colotes beſides perceives nor, that he is himſelf ſound 
ſtain'd with the ſame Crime of Impiety, he objects 


Zagainſt Socrates. For this is one of the Sentences and 
Propoſitions of Epicurrs, That none. but the wiſe Man, 
ought irrevocably and unchangeably to be perſwaded 
of any Thing. Since then Colotes, even after thoſe A- 


dorations he perform'd to Epicurus, became not one 


| of the Sages, let him firſt make theſe Queſtions, and 


Interrogatories his own: How 1s it, that being hun- 
ry, he ears Meat and not Hay, and that he puts a 
Kobe about his Body, and not about a Pillar, ſince 


they are great and high, on Foot, and flies from 
Wolves and Serpents, not being irrevocably perſwa- 
ded, that any of theſe Things are ſuch, as it ſeems, 
but doing every Thing according to what appears to 
him: the Opinion of Socrates concerning the Senſes, 
vas then no Obſtacle to him, but that he might in 


D 


him. For neither did Bread appear Bread, nor Hay 


appear Hay to colotes, becauſe he had read thoſe holy 
| Rules of Epicurus, which came down from Heaven; 
nor yet did Socrates thro? his Vanity take a Fancy, 


agination of Things, as they appear, is common as 


Well to the ignorant, as to the: wiſe, as proceeding 


bv 


= Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 3 35 
aeed, good Sir, have been indubitable Teſtimonies, to 


e is not indubitably perſwaded, either that a Robe is 
7 Robe, or that Meat 1s Meat 2 But 1t he not only does 
theſe Things, but alſo paſſes not over Rivers, when 


| 3 ike Manner make uſe of Things, as they appear'd to 


What Hay was Bread, and Bread Hay : For theſe wiſe 
len uſe better Opinions and Reaſons than we, But 
to have Senſe, and to receive an Impreſſion in the I- 


rom Cauſes, where there needs not the Diſcourſe of 
Feaſon. And the Propoſition which affirms, that 
he natural Senſes are not perfect, nor certain enough 

s cauſe an entire Belief, hinders not, that every thing 
appear to us; but leaving us to make uſe of our 
Peaſes in our Actions, according to that which ap- 
| 15 | | | pears, 
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for Uſe, there is nothing better. 


Thing, te Senſes have it not. 


pears, permits us not ſo to give Credit to them, as if 


they were exactly true, and without Error: for 'tis 


ſufficient, that in what is neceflary and commodiouz 
But as for the Sci- 
ence both of Knowledge and Perfection, which the 
Soul of a Philoſopher deſires to have concerning every 
But as to this, Colotes 
will farther give us Occaſion to ſpeak of it hereafter, 


for he brings this Objection againſt. ſeveral others. 


Furthermore, whereas he profuſely derides and de- 


ſpiſes Socrates for asking, what Man is, and in a yourh- 


ful Bravery, as he terms it, affirming, that he was ig- 
norant of it; 'tis manifeſt. that he himſelf, who [cots 
at it, never ſo much as thought of this Matter; but 


Hieraclitus on the contrary, as having done ſome great 


and 'worthy Thing, faid, I have been ſcehing my ſeif, 


And of the Sentences that were written over the Gates 


of Apollo's Temple at Delphos, the moſt excellent and 


moſt divine ſeems to have been this; Know thy ji!f, 
And this it was which gave Socrates an Occaſion and 
Beginning of doubting and enquiring into it, as An- 


8 


ſtotle ſays in his Platonics. And yet this appears to c. 


Totes ridiculous and fit to be ſcofft at; And I wonder 
that he derides not alſo his Maſter himſelf, who does 
as much, whenever he writes concerning the Subſtance 


of the Soul, and the Beginning of that confuſed Mats, 
For if that which is compounded of both, as the) 
themſelves hold, of the Body, to wit, and the Soul, 15 
Man, he who ſearches into the Nature of the Soul, 
conſequently alſo ſearches into the Nature of Man, be- 
ginning from his chiefeſt Principle. Now that the 
Soul is very difficultly to be comprehended by Re3- 
ſon, and altogether incomprehenſible by the exterior 
Senſes, let us not learn from Socrates, who is a Yain- 
glorious and ſophiſtical Diſputer, but let us take it 


from theſe wiſe Men, who, having forg'd and fram'd 
the sSubſtance of the Soul, as far as to her Faculties 
about the Fleſh, by which ſhe gives Heat, Softneis 


and Strength to the Body, of ſomewhat hot, ſpiritual, 
and aerial, proceed not to that which is the principal, 


but give over faint and tir'd by the Way, For wo 
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Against Colotes the Epicurean. 337 
by which ſhe judges, remembers, loves, hates, and in 
a Word, that which is prudent and rational, is, fay _ 
they, made afterwards of I know not what nameleſs 

Quality, *Now we well know, that this nameleſs 
Thing is a Confeſſion of their ſhameful Ignorance, 
whilft they pretend they cannot name what they are 

not-able to underſtand or comprehend, But let this, 
as they ſay, be pardon'd them: For ic ſeems not to 

be a light and eaſy Matter, and which every one can 
at the firſt Attempt find out and attain to, but has 
retir'd it ſelf to the Bottom of ſome very remote Place, 


©” and there lies obſcurely conceal'd: So that there is not 
© amongſt ſo many Words and Terms, as are in Uſe, a- 
ny one that can explain or ſhew it. Socrates therefore 
was not a Fool or Blockhead for ſeeking and ſearch- 
ing, what himſelf was; bur they are rather to be 
thought ſhallow Coxcombs, who enquire after any 
other Thing before this, the Knowledge of which is 
ſo neceſſary and fo hard to find. 

+ tle to Colotes, that there is nothing ſo vain, uſeleſs and 
odious, as the ſeeking into ones ſelf, let ns ask him, 
© what Confuſion of human Life is in this, and how 


But granting a lit- 


it is, that a Man cannot continue to live, when he 
comes once thus to reaſon and diſcourſe in himſelf: 
60 to now, what am 1? Am Ta Compoſition, made up of 


Sul and Body, or rather a Sonl, ſerving it ſelf, and ma- 


king uſ> of the Body, as an Horſe-man, who ufing bis Horſey 


2 v 
5 
0 


not a Sbjct composd of Horſe and Man? or is every 
le of us the principal Part of the Soul, by which we un- 
ecrfand, diſtourſe and act, and all the other Parts both of 
= and Body, only Organs and Utenſils of tbis Power ? Or, 
i conclude, is there no proper Suliſtance of the Soul at all 
Net, but only the Temperature and Comple ion of the Body 
BP diſposA, that it bas Force and Power to underſtand aud 
bre? But Scrates does not by their Queſtions over- 
th row hu 

Wtreat of t 


Toatrous Queſtions and 


mane Life, ſince all Natural Philoſophers 
he ſame Matter, But thoſe perhaps are the 
| Enquiries, that trouble the 
*mmon-weal, and turn it upſide down, which are 
. b2drus, where he ſays, that every one ought to exa- 
Ene and confider himſelf, whether he is a ſavage 
I el. V. | P 155 | Beaſt, 
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Beaft, more cautelous, outragious and furious, than 


ever was the Serpent Typhon ; or on the contrary, an 
Animal more mild and gentle, partaking by Nature 
of a certain divine Portion, and ſuch as xs free from 
Pride. Now by theſe Diſcourſes and Reaſonings he 
*Overrurns not the Life of Man, but drives from it 
Preſumption and Arrogance, and thoſe haughty and 
extravagant Opinions and Cenceits he has of himſelf: 
For this is that Serpent Typhon, which your Teacher 
and Maſter has made to be fo great in you by his 
warring againſt the Gods and divine Men,  _ 
_ Having done with Socrates and Plato, he next attack; 
Stilþ,, Now as for thoſe his true Doctrines and good 


Diſcourſes, by which he manag'd and govern'd himſclh | 
Bis Country, his Friends, and ſuch Kings and Princs Þ 


as loy'd him, and eſtcem'd him, he has not written! 


Word .; nor yet what Prudence and Magnanimity ua F 


in his Heart, accompany'd with Meekneſs, Moder 


tion and Modeſty: But having made mention of on: 


of thoſe little Sentences, he was wont in Mirth and 
'Rallery to object againſt the Sophiſters, he does, wit 


out alledging any Reaſon againſt it, or ſolving u 


Subtilty of the Objection, ſtir up a terrible Trage! 
againſt Stilpo, ſaying, That the Life of Man is iw- 


verted by him, inaſmuch as he affirms, that one TH 
cannot be predicated of another. For how (ſays h, 


© ſhall we live, if we cannot ſtile a Man good, kor! 
© Man a Captain, but muſt ſeparately name a M 
a Man, Good Good, and a Captain a Captain ; 
* can ſay ten thouſand Horſe-men, or a fort!" 
* Town, but only call Horſe-men Horſe- men, 4 
© ten thouſand ten thouſand, and ſo of the reſt 
Now what Man ever was there, that liv'd the v9 
for this? Or who is there, that hearing this Diſcou® 
does not immediately perceive and underſtand it 
be the Speech of a Man, who rallies gallanth 
propoſes to others this Logical Queſt ion for the EIA 
ciſe of their Wits? *Tis not, O Colotes, a great é 
dangerous Scandal to ſay, that Man is not goo! 
that Horſe-men are not ten Thouſand ; but to 


bm, that God is not God, as you and the 1; 
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Cho will not confeſs, that there is a Jupiter preſiding 


p over Generation, or a Ceres giving Laws, or a Neptane 
b watering the Plants, *Tis this Separation of Names 
"| © that is pernicious, and fills our Life with Audaci- 
1 ouſneſs, and an Atheiſtical Contempt of the Gods 
ö 


0 When you pluck from the Gods the Names and Ap- 
8 pellations that are ty'd to them, you aboliſh alſo the 
> Sacrifices, Myſteries, Proceſſions, and Feaſts, For to 
hom ſhall we offer the Sacrifices preceding the Til- 
ad ling of the Ground, called Protelia? To whom thoſe 
ſor the obtaining of Health and Preſeryation, called 
2 Stcria? How ſhall we celebrate the Phoſpboria or Fu- 
5 neral Rites, the Bacchanals, and the Ceremonies, that 
go before Marriage, if we admit neither * Baccantes, 


ny 


2 che 4 
4b whe 


N : + Ph»ſpbort, || Proereſi, nor * Soteres ? For this it is 
1 tat touches the principal and greateſt Points, being 
Aut gan Error in Things, and not in Words, in the Struc» 
deu ture of Propoſitions, or Uſe of Term. 

: A No if theſe are the Things that diſturb and ſub- 


vert human Life, who are there that more offend and 
- fail in Language than you? For ſaying, that Pro po- 
o fttions are the only Subſtance of Speech, you utterly 
| 2aboliſh the Being of ſimple Words; and admitting 
＋3 1 Pur what is by Compoſition, you take away in the 
z wean Time the Things particularly fignify'd by them, 
20 by which are wrought Diſciplines, Doctrines, Antici- 
' wal bations, Intelligences, Inclination and Aſſent, which 
in : oo } 5 hold to be nothing at all, But as for Stilpo, thus 
fortigi '3 e Matter ſtands; If of a Man we predicate Good, 
uad of an Horſe Running, he ſays, that the Predicate, 
1 10 or Thing predicated, is not the ſame with the Sub- 
To vol La or that, of which it is predicated; but that the 
D ential Definition of Man is one, and of Good ano- 
ind u WE . The Prieſts. Bacch F e 
; dy; = + Th 63 : of: ks 85 | 3 3 4 225 
my Wh N preſiding over Funeral and Marriage Solemni- 
" fo call 


gen La d from the bearing of Torches, which was uſual 
god)! | 6s ae BY 3 
5 905 * | Theſe, that were in vocated at the Beginning to plow and 
hut {0 T tak 8 | 
. open the Ground, | 
C 1 
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wink. 


pens, or of which it is ſpoken, ought not to be ſpoken 


_ nevertheleſs manifeſt, that he was only offended with 
ſome Words, and oppos'd the uſual and accuſtom'd 
Manner ef Speaking, and not that he overthrew Man's 


ther to have reproy'd by Name theſe Moderns, as be 


zs, as I ſuſpect, to aſſault the Cyrenaics firſt, and af 
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ther; and again, that to be an Horſe, differs from to 


be Running: For being askt the Definition of the one Wo 
and of the other, we do not give the ſame for them # * * 
both; and that therefore thoſe err, who predicate the ther 
Ine of the other. For if Good is the ſame with Man, || bea 
and to run the ſame with an Horſe, how is Geod af. ! here 
fir m'd alſo of Food and Medicine; and again, by . e 7 © 
piter, To run, of a Lyon and a Dog? But if the Predi- © iy al 
cate is different, then we do not rightly ſay that a Man 8 0 d 
is good, and an Horſe runs. Now if Stilpo is in this Þ I of BY 
Exorbitant, and groſly miſtaken, not admitting any Þ * Fact, 
Copulation of ſuch Things, as are in the Subject, or Þ chat 


affirm'd of the Subject, with the Subject it ſelf; but ö ; dark, 


holding that every one of them, if it is not abſolutely Þ ons | 
one and the ſame Thing with that, to which it hap- Þ ig 


or affirm'd of it, no not even as an Accident; *Tis 


Life, and turn'd his Affairs up-ſide down. 
Colotes, then, having got rid of the old Philoſopuers 

turns to thoſe of his own Time, but without naming 

any of them; though he would have done better, ei- 


did the Antients, or elſe to have nam'd neither df 
them. But he who has ſo often employ'd his Pen 2. 
gainſt Socrates, Plato and Parmenides, evidently demon 
ſtrates, that *tis thro? Cowardice, he dares not attack 
the Living, and not for any Modeſty or Reverenc 
of which he ſhewed not the leaſt Sign to thoſe, vi! 
were far more excellent than theſe : But his Mean 


cerwards the Academics, who are Followers of Arc: 
5: For theſe were they who doubred of all Thing 
But thoſe, placing the Paſſions and Imagination! 
themſelves, were of Opinion, that the Belicf pv 
ceeding from them, is not ſufficient for the aſſuriſ 
and affirming of Things; but, as if it were in the 
Siege of a Town, abandoning what is without, is 


have ſhut themſel ves up in the Paſſions, wy - 
3 | : 3 "ord 
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Word, 7 ſeems, and not aſſerting of Things without, 
. x. And therefore they cannot, as Colotes ſays of” 
them, Ive, or have the Ule of Things. And then 


= fp:aking comically of them, he adds: Th:/e deny that 
* thore is Man, an Horſe, a Hall; but ſey, that they be- 
come Walls, Horſes, Men. In which he ficſt maliciguf- 
ly abuſes the Terms, as Calumniators are uſually wont 
to do. For tho' theſe Things follow from rhe Sayings 
of the Cyrenaichs ; yet he onght to have declar'd the 
Fact, as they themſelves teach it: For they affirm, 
that Things then become ſweet, bitter, Iightfome, or 
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or dark, when each Thing has the Effect of theſe Pal. 
ut > fions inir ſelf, ſo that it cannot be abſtracted from it. 
yBhur if Honey is ſaid to be ſweer, an Olive- branch bit- 
18 s ter, Hail cold, Wine hot, and the Nocturnal Air 
70 2 dark, there are many Beaſts, Things, and Men, that 
FF > tcſtifie the contrary: For ſome have an Averſion for 
vk Honey, others ſeed on the Branches of the Olive- 
on Tree; ſome are ſcorch'd by Hail, others cool'd with 


Vine; and ſome whoſe Sight is dazled in the Sun, ſee 
„  vell by Night. Wherefore Opinion, containing it 
nr ſelf within theſe Paſſions, remains ſafe and free from 
mus We” : Error; but when it goes forth, and attempts to be cu- 


r, 5 | 2 rious in judging and pronouncing concerning exterior 
as p Things, it often deceives it ſelf, and oppoſes others, 
Mt x MW who from the ſame Objects receive contrary Paſſions, 
N and different Imaginations. And colotes ſeems pro- 


tak perly to reſemble thoſe young Children, who are but 
—_ beginning to learn their Letters: for being accuſtom'd“ 
verenc BREE 


10 do learn them, where they ſee them in their own Horn- 
e mo Books and Primmers, when you ſee 'em written any 
ar vhere elſe, they doubt and are troubled : So thoſe 
Srl ery Diſcourſes, which he praiſes and approves in the 


| Mritings of Epicurus, he neither underſtands, nor 
nous again, when they are ſpoken by others. For 
lief pier | 3 wa who ſay, that the Senſe is truly inform'd and 
urig | hk ded, when there 18 preſented One Image round, 
4 „ nd another broken, but nevertheleſs permit us not to 
ur, tht | . that the Tower is round, and the Oar 
e e een, confirm, that the Paſſions are their Imagina- 
* * | lons, but they wall not acknowledge, and confeſs, 
3 | A 2 that. 


hing 


— , 
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that the Things without are ſo affected. But as thofe 


lay not, that they are an Horſe or Wall, but that in- ; x 5 
deed they are imprinted with the Figure of an Horſe, : 


or of a Wall; So alſo it is neceſſary to ſay, that the rf 
Sight is imprinted with a Figure round or triangular, 1 Py 
with three unequal Sides, and not that the Tower 6 þ ; 
in that Manner triangular or round: For the Image, 55 
by which the Sight is affected, is broken; but the Var Þ © 11 ” 
| whence that Image proceeds, is not broken, Since then 1 - 
there is a Difference between the Paſlions and the ex. Þ _ 
ternal Subject, the Belief muſt either remain in the Wi 
Paſſion, or elfe the Beginning, that is confirm'd by, 600. | 
the Appearance, is reprov'd and convinc'd of Un- Tin 
truth. And whereas they cry out, and are offended Þ * a 52 
ä | 5 | . 3 . 

about the Senſe, becauſe the Cyrenaicks ſay not, tha 80 
the Thing without is hot, but that the Paſſion of the Þ © wo 
2 5 


| Senſe is ſuch: Is it not the ſame, with what is ſaid T. | 
touching the Taſte, when he fays, that the Thing © the 
without is not ſweet; but that ſome Paſſion and Mo-! feat + 
tion about the Senſe is ſuch ? And for him, who ſay, ; p4 1 
that he has receiv'd the Apprehenſion of an humaf: - befacs 
Form, but perceives not that it is a Man, whence hs © 4. _ 
he taken Occafion ſo to ſay ? Is it not from thoſe ; Ep, 
who affirm, that they receive an Imagination and A., Sar a 
prehenſion of a bow'd Figure and Form; bur that tie printe p 
Sight pronounces not the Thing which was ſeen, b being 
have been bowing or round, but that a certain Efign We va; 1. 
of it was ſuch ? Yes, by Jupiter, will ſome one 1a); in of ne 
but 1 going near the Tower, or touching the 0 of the } 
will pronounce and affirm, that the one is ſtrait, a, pe for 
the other has many Angles and Faces; but he, who Heraclit 
he comes near it, will confeſs that it ſeems and appea re Aſſent : 
fo to him, and no more. Yes certainly, good Sir 4 | 7 no rived 
more than this, when he ſees and obſerves the CB ; them, 4 
ſequence, that every Imagination is equally worthy 0 3 them = 
Belief for it ſelf, and none for another ; but that the 4 
are all in like Cend:tion. But this your Opinion! 
quite loſt, that all the Imaginations are true. of 
none falſe or to be disbeliey'd, if you think that thek 
being near, ought to pronounce poſitively of ! ; 
which is without; but thoſe being far off, you * 
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bhich they call Atteſtations are nothing to the Senſe, 


ſent? 


; his Time, ſeems to have been no ſmall Eye-ſore to 


4. v0 "I, r 
A 


5 
r 
* n , 


Hieraclitus, the Dodirines concerning the Retention of” 
Bi Aſſent, and the Incomprehenſibility of Things; having 
s need fo to do, but only that he might ſtrengthen 
1 them, and render them recommendable by aſcribing 
4 om to ſuch illuſtrious Perſonages. For th is there- 
= lore Th 

F' chat the Academic Ddctr ine was from higher Times Ne⸗ 
ö 3 md to Arocſtlaus. Now as for the Retention of 


th have much labour'd in the Matter, and ſtrain'd © 
FH emſelves to compoſe great Books, and large Trea- 
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no farther, than that they are ſo affected. For if 
they are in equal Condition, as to their being believ'd, 
when they are near, or when they are far off, *tis juſt, 
that either upon all of them, or not upon theſe, ſhould: 
follow the Judgment, pronouncing that à Thing is 
bur if there is a Difference in the being affected be- 
tween thoſe that are near, and thoſe that are far off, 
it is then falſe, that one Senſe and Imagination is no 
more expreſs and evident than another. As theſe - 


but ſomewhat to Opinion: So they would have us, 
following them, to pronounce concerning exterior- 
Things: And making Being the Judgment of Opini- 
on, and what appears the Affection of Senfe, they. 
transfer the Judicature from that which is torally 
true, ta that which often fails. Bur how full of 
Trouble and Contradiction, in reſpect of one another, 
theſe Things are, what need is there to ſay at pre- 
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But the Reputation of Arccflaus, who was the belt 
belov'd and moſt eſteem'd of all the Philoſophers in 
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n * 
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e —_ 
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Epicurus; who ſays of him, that delivering nothing 
peculiar to himſelf, or of his own Invention, he im- 
printed in illiterate Men an Opinion and Eſteem of his 
being very Knoying and Learned. Now Arcefilaus 
was ſo far from deſiring any Glory by being a Bringer 
in of new Opinions and fromarrogating to himſelf thofe- 
of the Ancients, that the Sophiſters af that Time blam'd 

im for attributing to Socrates, Plato, Parmenides, and 


— 2 — 
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anks to colotes, and every one, who declares- 


Allent, and the doubting of all Things, not even thoſe 


P 4 tiſes 


S244 .* Axainſt Colotes the Epicurean. 4 
viſes concerning it, were ever able to ſtir it, but whi 
bringing at laſt out of the Stoa it ſelf the Ceſſation the 
from all Actions, as the Gorgon to frighten away the from 
Objections that came againſt them, were at laſt quite þ tion, 
rir'd and gave over. For they could not, what A.. do us 
tempts and Stirs ſoever they made, obtain fo mich on te 
from the Inſtinct, by which the Appetite is mov'd to : diate 
act, as to ſuffer it ſelf to be call'd an Aſſent, or o Moti 
acknowledge Senſe for the Origin and Principle of is nes 
And [ 


Propenfion, but it appear'd of its own Accord to pre- 


ſent it ſelf to act, as having no need to be joyn'd with Soo. 
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any Thing elſe. For againſt ſuch Adverſaries the with 

Combat and Diſpute is law ful and juſt: And, Lene, 

cuch Words as you bave ſpoke, the like you may 2s he! 

Expt to bear —— ü le, ane 

For to ſpeak to Colotes of Inſtinct and Conſent, ib him; 
mn I Cappoſe, all one as to play on the Harp before an  **<p h 
A! Aſs, But to thoſe who can give Ear and conceive, tt ture, k 
3 is ſaid, that there are in the Soul three forts of Mo- cal Co: 
1 tions; The Imaginative, the Appetitive, and the Motion 
14 Conſenting. As to the Imaginative or the Appre- 3 tract iye 
Wi henſion, it cannot be taken away tho' one would: for get not 
„ one cannot, when Things approach, avoid being i- leaſt ac 
„ form'd, and. as it were, moulded by them, and re. render'c 
1 ceiving an Impreſſion from them. The Appetite, be- perhaps 


ing ſtirr'd up by the Imaginative, effectually move BP aud wit 
Nan to that which is proper and agrecable to his Na- Mounta 
ture, juſt as when there is made a Propenſion and I- Tiling up 

elination in the principal and reaſonable Part. Nov i not his! 
thoſe who with-hold their Aſſent, aud doubt of al Ely to 
Things, take not away this. bur make uſe of the A0 Lenſes to 


bs 
: 4 
m4 


petition or Inſtinct, naturally conducting every Ma BY maginati 
to that which ſeems convenient for him. What ta 3 t 
js the only Thing that they ſhnn ? That in which ß Dor ſeer 
$0 be ſaid 


bred Falſhood and Deceit, that is, opining. apP!1% We 
| and giving their Conſent, which is a yielding tho i mee 
Weakneſs to that which appears, and has not an) © tons 


Utility. For Action ſtands in need of two Thing WF" "ding t 
to wit, of the Apprehenſton or Imagination of u 3 
is agreeable to Nature, and of the Inſtinct or App 4 cording 


1 ; od N 


rition, driving to that which is ſo imag in“ . 
A which 
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which, neither the one nor the other is repugnant to 
the Retention of Aſſent. For Reaſon withdraws us 
from Opinion, and not from Appetition or Imagina- 
tion, When therefore that which is delectable, ſeems 
to us to be proper for us, there is no need of Opini- 
on to move and carry us to it, but Appetition imme- 


diately exerts it ſelf, which is nothing elſe but the 


Motion and Inclination of the Soul. But a Man muſt 
have a Senſe as it were of theſe Things, and be Fleſh 


nnd Blood, and ſo the Pleaſure alſo will appear to be 


good. Wherefore alſo it will ſeem good to him, who 


with-holds his Aﬀent : For he alto participates of 
Senſe, and is made of Fleſh and Blood, and as ſoon 


2s he has conceiv'd an Imagination of Good, deſires 
it and does all Things that it may not eſcape from 
him; but as much as poſſible he can, he will be, and 


keep himſelf with that which is agreeable to his Na- 


ture. being drawn by Natural, and not by Geometri- 
cal Conſtraints. For theſe goodly, gentle and tickling 
- Motions of rhe Fleſh, are, without any Teacher, at- 
tractive enough of themſelves, even as theſe Men for- 
get not to ſay, to draw even him, who will not in the 
| leaſt acknowledge and confeſs, that he is ſoſtned and 
render'd pliable by them. But how comes it to paſs, 

perhaps you will ſay, that he who is thus doubtful, 
and with-holds his Aſſent, haſtens not away to the 
| Mountain, inſtead of going to the Bagnio? Or that 
| Tiling up to go forth into the Market-place, he runs 

not his Head againſt the Wall, but takes his Way di- 
| rectly to the Door? Do you ask this, who hold all the 
Senſes to be infallible, and the Apprehenſions of the I- 
magination certain and true? Tis, becauſe the Bagnio 


appears to him not a Mountain, but a Bagnio, and the 


Door ſeems not a Wall, but a Door; and the ſame is 


to be ſaid of every other Thing. For the Doctrine of 
Letention does not pervert the Senſe ; nor by abſurd 


| Paſſions and Motions work in it an Alteration, di- 
| Furding the imaginative Faculty, but only takes away 


: pinions; and for the reſt, makes uſe of other things 
cording to their Nature. by | 4s 
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are believ'd, is more abſurd, than neither to deny nor 
affir m. 


| Who then are they that call in queſtion 
Things beliey'd, and contend againſt Things that are 


evident? They who overthrow and take away Divi- 


that the Young are contain'd in the Nature of their 


that not to rejoyce, is to: be griev'd ? But to let paſs al 


But 'tis impoſlible, you will ſay, not to conſent to | 7 4 
Things that are evident; for to deny ſuch Things a 2 Fa 


7 natic 


from 
im po 


po ſſil 


nation, who ſay, that there is not any Government of Men 
Divine Providence, who deny the Sun and the Moon, ® make 
to whom all Men offer Sacrifices, and whom they ho-! ful ar 
nour and adore, to be animated. And do not you ceive 
take away that which is apparent to all the World, and 11 


© firmin 


Paren:s? Do ye not, contrary to the Senſe of al!  Belicf 
Men, affirm, that there is no Medium between Pleaſure ver go 
and Pain, ſaying, not to be in Pain, is to be in the ions 

Fruition of Pleaſure ;; that not to do, is to ſuffer. ad into o. 


it thoſ 


the ret, what is more evident, and more generaly | atly ac 
beliey'd by all Men, than that thoſe who are ſeized on the 
with melancholy Diſtempers, and whoſe Brain s abſurd 


troubled, and their Wits diſtracted, do when the Fi 
is on them, and their Underſtanding alter'd and 


1 which 


tranſported, imagine, that they ſee and hear Thing, tional, 
which they neither ſee nor hear? Whence they ſe and rep 
quently cry out: „ | Pill 
Women in Black array'd, beay in their Hands, . Spe 

| alle 


Dreams, and the Alienations of diſtracted Mink. x 


To burn mine Eyes, Torches-and fiery Brands. * 
e lien the 


| 1 they had 


See, in ber Arms ſhe bolds my Mother dear. 2 ; l b 
| Fs enemtely 
Theſe and many other Illuſions, more ſtrange at ceiyd by 


N lons, ts t 


tragical than theſe, reſemblin thoſe Mormoes and 


Bug-bears, which they themſelves laugh at and derid 


as they are deſcrib'd by Empedocles to be, 
Bor-legg d, Nam- headed, Body'd like an Or, . 3 
nd fac d like Man. ers by Ce 


2 el e, when 
6 bemſelvesy 
[ td ſeveral 


with- certain other prodigious and unnatural Phi 
toms, theſe Men, having gather'd together out 0 
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to | © firm. that.none of them is a Deception of the Sight, 
x 2 Fallity, or Inconfiſtence ; but that all theſe Imagi- 
or Þ nations are true, being Bodies and Figures that come 
on from the ambient Air. What Thing then is there ſo 
ire | imwpoſible in Nature, as to be doubred of. if it is 
zi poſſible to believe ſuch Reveries as theſe? For theſe 
of # Mien ſuppoſing.that ſuch Things, as never any Mask--- 
on, | maker, Potter, Carver of wonderful Images, or skil-. 
ho-! fal and all-daring Painter, durſt joyn together, to de- 
von ceive or make Sport for the Beholders, are ſeriouſly, 
ris, and in good earneſt exiſtent ; nay, which is more, af-- 
heit! © firming that if they are not really fo, all Firmneſs of - 
"al Belicf, all Certainty of Judgment and Truth is for e- 
ſure ver gone, do by theſe their Suppoſitions and Aftrma- - 
the dions caſt all Things into Obſcurity, and bring Fears - 
and into oar Judgments, and Suſpicions into our. Actions, 
ſs all! it thoſe Things which we apprehend, do, are famili- 
rally atly acquainted with, and have at hand, are grounded 
vized ! on the fame Imagination and Belief with theſe furious, 
in ö _ abfurd and extravagant Phanſies. For the Equality, 
je u which they ſuppoſe to be in all Apprehenſions, rather 
zd derogates from the Credit of ſuch as are uſual and ra- 
bing tional, than adds any Belief to thoſe that are unuſual 
e and repugnant to Reaſon. Wherefore we know many 
JW Philoſophers who would rather and more willingly. 
grant, that no Imagination is true, than that all ate 
lo, and that would rather fimply. disbelieve all the 
blen they never had converſed with, all the Things 
| tney had not experimented, and all the Speeches they 
had not heard with their own Ears, than perſwade . 
themſelves, that any one of theſe Imaginations, con- 
ge and ceiv'd by theſe frantic, * fanatical and dreaming Per- 
es a tons, is true. Since then there are ſome Lmaginations, 
derive Bi which may, and others which may not be rejected, 
| * The Greek bas RopyuGavmnuyres, which Xylander ren- 
ders by Corybanteo furore exagitati, that is, poſſeſs'd with 
cb a Fury as agitated the Cory bantes, or Servitors of Cy) 
| PLA dele, when running like Madinen about the Streets, they cut 
out benſelve sw ith Knives, ruck ſuch as they met, and commit- 


_ 1 3 ed ſeveral other extravagant. Afions, . 
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345 aint Colotes the Epicurean. 
tis lawful for us to retain our Aſſent concerning them, 
though there were no ether Cauſe but this Diſcord- 
ance, which is ſufficient to work in us a Suſpicion of 
Things, as having nothing certain and affur'd, but be- 
ing altogether full of Obſcurity and Perturbation, 
For in the Infinities of the World, and the Nature of 
Atoms, and the Differences of Individuums and Declina- 
tions, altho' they trouble and diſturb very many, there 
is yet this Comfort, that none of all theſe Things that 
are in Queſtion is near us, but rather every one of 
them far remote from Senſe. But as to this Ditltdence, 
Perplexity, and Ignorance, concerning ſenſible Things 


and Imaginations, preſented to our Eyes, our Ears, 


and our Hands, what Opinion does it not ſhock? 


What Conſent does it not turn upſide-down ? For it 


Men, neither drunk, intoxicated, nor otherwiſe di- 
ſturb'd in their Senſes, but ſober, ſound in Mind, and 
profeſſedly writing of the Truth, and of the Canons 

and Rules by which ro judge it, do in the moſt cvi- 

dent Paſſions and Motions of the Senſe fet down either 
that which has no Exiftence for true, or that which is 
exiſtent, for falſe ; *ris neither to be admir'd, nor in- 
credible, it they give no Judgment of the Imagina- 
_ 210ns that appear, but are rather of contrary Judg- 
ments. For tis leſs to be wondred, that a Man ſhould 
neither affirm the one nor the other, but keep himſelf 
in a Mean between two oppoſite Things, than that he 
mould ſet down Things repugnant and contrary te 
one another, For he that neither affirms nor denies, 
but keeps himſelf quiet, is leſs repugnant to him who 
affirms an Opinion, than he who denies it, and t9 
him who denies an Opinion, than he who affirms kt. 

Now if tis poſſible to with-hold ones Aſſent concern- 
ing theſe Things, tis not impoſſible alſo concerning 
others, at leaſt according to your Opinion, who {2 
that one Senſe does not exceed another, nor one Ima- 
gination another. The Doctrine then of retaining the 
Aſſent, is not, as colotes thinks, a Fable, or an Invention 
of raſh and light-headed Young Men, who pleaſe 
themſelves in babling and prating ; but a certain Ha- 


bit and Diſpoſition of Men, who defire to keep acme | 
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ſelves from miſtaking and falling into Error, not lea- 
ving the Judgment ata Venture to ſuch ſuſpected and 


inconſtant Senſes, nor ſuffering themſelves to be de- 
ceiv'd by thoſe who hold, that Things which appear 
are credible, and ought to be believ'd as certain, when 


they ſee ſo great an Obſcurity and Uncertainty in I- 
'  maginations and Appearances. But the Infinity you 


aſſert is a Fable, and ſo indeed are the Images you 
dream of; and he breeds in Young Men Raſhneſs and 
Self-concettedneſs, who writ of Pythocles, not yet 


eighteen Years of Age. that there was not in all Gre ce 
5 8 


a better or more excellent Nature, that he admirably 


well expreſt his Conceptions, and that his Caſe was 


much like that of Women, praying, that all theſe ex- 


traordinary Endowments of the Young Man might 


not work him Hatred and Envy, > 
But theſe are Sophiſters, and arrogant, who write 


fo impudently and proudly againſt great and excel- 


lent Perſonages. I confeſs indeed, that Plato, Ariftotte, 
T heopbraſtus and Democritus contradicied thoſe, who 


went before them; but never durſ any Man, bcfides 


Colotes, ſet forth with ſuch an inſolent Title as this, 


againſt all at once. Whence it comes to paſs, that like 


to ſuch as have offended ſome Divinity, conſeſſing his 
Fault, he ſays thus towards the End of his Book: 
* Thoſe who have eſtabliſhed Laws and Ordinances, 
and inſtituted Monarchies and other Governments 
in Towns and Cities, have plac'd human Life in 


great Repoſe and Security, and deliver'd it from ma- 


ny Troubles; and if any one ſhould go about to take 


* this away, we ſhould lead the Life of ſavage Beaſts, 
* and ſhould be every one ready to eat up. one another 


das we meet. For theſe are the very Words of colo- 
te;, tho' neither juſtly nor truly ſpoken. For if any 


ne, taking away the Laws, ſhould leave us neverthe- 


kf the Doctrines of Parmenides, Socrates, Flato and He- 
raclitus, we ſhould be far from mutually devouring 


one another, and leading the Life of Beaſts: For we 
ould fear diſhoneſt Things, and ſhould for Honeſty | 
alone venerate Juſtice, the Gods, our Superiors, and 


Magiſtrates, believing, that we have Spirits and Dæ- 
5 5 . mons, 
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ſtow id on them any Point of Courage, Subtilic 


mons, who are the Guardians and Super intendents of them 
human Life, eſteeming all the Gold that is upon and „ ſub 
within the Earth not to be equivalent to Vertue; and. 5 © hee, 
doing that willingly by reaſon, as Xenocrates ſays, 1 let 
which we now do by Force. and thro? Fear of the by joyi 


Law. When then will our Life become ſavage and End 
beſtial? When, the Laws being taken away, there ſuch 
Mall be left Books and Doctrines, inciting Men to taken 


Hleaſure, when the World ſhall be thought not to be but LI 
rul'd and govern'd by divine Providence, when thok WW Camel 


Men ſhall be eſteem'd wiſe who ſpit at Honeſty, i © the Be 
it is not joyn'd with Pleaſure, and ſuch Diſcou- W* expreg, 
ſes and Sentences as. theſe ſhall be ſcofft at, and d- all the. 


rided: . „ ol thei 
„ 6 Fuftice bas one Eye which all Things ſces: 5 ma pr 
And again : SGarrul. 
. lent to 


God-near us ſtands, and views whate*er- we do: : 
CORO. wigs MY | | * reſtrain 


And once more: God, as Antiquity has deliver'd t | | Laws, e 
us, holding the Beginning, Middle, and. End of the P ſtituted 


Univerſe, makes a direct Line, walking according u Pecrees. 
Nature. After him follows Juftice, a Puniſher of WF} Bur w 
thoſe who have been deficient in their Duties, h this? A 


trauſgreſſing the divine Law. For they who conten BW” Tranqui 
theſe Things as if they were Fables, and think th but far 
the Sovereign Good of Man conſiſts about the bly, Principal 
and in thoſe other Labours, by which Pleaſare is p0- WF declare. : 
cur'd, are ſuch as ſtand in need of the Law, and Fra, ing the F 
and Stripes, and ſome King, Prince, or Magiſtrats I city? A 
having in his Hand the Sword of Juſtice : To the en, 4 tO treat 
they may not deyour their Neighbours through theft end of 


 Gluttony, render'd confident by their Arheiſtical ln We © glnning 


piety. For this is the Life of Brutes, becauſe bi 8 luntaril 
Beaſts know nothing better, nor more honeſt th ment oy 
Pleaſure, underſtand not the Juſtice of the Gods, 08 Words ar 
revere the Beauty of Vertue, but if Nature has * Man ſhe 
| 4 the Gre, 
; 5 Wiſdom 
vithout 


7 
* 
PS 
-S, 
. 


d per 


Activity, they make Uſe of it for the Satisfaction 
their fleſhly Pleaſure, and the Accompliſhmen' : 
their Luſts, And therefore Metrodorus i» eſteem * 
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them a very wiſe Man, when he ſays, © All the fine, 
© ſubtle, and ingenious Inventions of the Soul have 
been found out for the Pleaſure and Delight of the 
© Fleſh, or for the Hopes ot attaining to it and en- 
© joying it; and every Act which tends not to this 


End, is vain and unprofirable. The Laws being by 
ſuch Diſcourſes and Philoſophical Reafons as theſe, 
taken away, there wants nothing to a Beaſtjike Life, 
but Lions Paws, Wolves Teeth, Oxens Paunches, and 
| Camels Necks; and theſe Paſſions and Doctrines do 
the Beaſts themſelves, for want of Speech and Letters, 
erxpreſs by their Bellowings, Neighings and Brayings, 
all their Voice being for their Belly, and the Pleaſure 
| of their Fleſh, which they embrace and rejoice in ei- 
ther preſent or future; unleſs it be perhaps ſome Anj- _ 
mal, which naturally takes Delight in Chattering and 
| Garrulity, No ſufficient Praiſe therefore, or Equiva- 
| lent to their Deſerts, can be given thoſe, who, for the 


reſtraining of ſuch beſtial Paſſions, have ſet down 


| Lays, eſtabliſht Policy and Government of Stare, in- 
ſtituted Magiſtrates, and ordain'd good and wholefome 


eCrccse. 


> Burt who are they that utterly confound and aboliſh 
F this? Are they not thoſe who ſay, that the Garland of 
Tranquillity and a repos'd Life is not comparable to, 
but far more valuable than all the Kingdoms and 


D 


| Principalities in the World? Are they not thoſe who 
| declare. that Reigning and being a King is a miſtak- 


ang the Path, and ſtraying from the right way of Fe- 


Ebicty? And who writes in expreſs Terms: © We are 
to treat, how a Man may beſt keep and preſerve the 
end of Nature, and how he may from the very Be- 
Finning avoid entring of his own Free-will and vo- 
+ luntarily upon Offices of Magiſtracy, and Govern- 
ment over the People: And yer again, theſe other 
E Words are theirs : © There is no need at all that a 
Man ſhould tire out his Mind and Body to preſerye 
dhe Greeks, and to obtain from them a Crown of 
] F Wifdom „ but to eat and drink well, O Timocrates, 
21 Vithour prejudicing, but rather pleaſing the Fleffr. 
* ad yet in the Conſtitution of Laws and Policy, 


which 


Acainſt Colotes the Epicurean. 3xx 
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352 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 


Gods. Wherefore alſo Lycurgus heretofore ſanctifyd 
| the Lacedemonians, Numa the Romans, the ancient 1; Ip »ſtul: 


than a Commonweal be conſtituted, alrogether youu 
of Religion, and the. Opinion of the Gods; or being WW Tad Eml 


Policy, that they may not be capable of Pardon, Fi 


any one declare what it is, if he forbears to give it 1 
Name it deſerves? For if in Writing againſt Antidorth 


which Colotes ſo much praiſes, the firſt and moſt in. 
portant Article is the Belief and Perſwaſion of thy 


and th 


the Athenians, and Deucalion univerſally all the Groels, live Fe 


by rendring them devout and affectionate to the G0 thoſe 
in Prayers, Oaths, Oracles and Prophecies, by mean; MW? page. 
of the Hope and Fear they imprinted in their Mind Ame 


And if you will take the Pains to travel through the and ex] 


World, you may find Towns and Cities withou as bein 


Walls, without Letters, without Kings, without Hou. ones ſel 
ſes, without Wealth, without Money, without Th. attain t 


atres and Places of Exerciſe ; but there was never ren Enonides 
: : A 8275 8 5 1 ; 3 * a 4, 
nor ſhall be ſeen by Man any one City without Tem | with me 


ples and Gods, or without making Uſe of Praxen ſo that 
Oaths, Prophecies and Sacrifices for the obtaining of W they ent 


Bleſſings and Benefits, and the averting of Curſes an obligꝗ 
8 . . . . 3 I 5 O 
Calamities. Nay, I am of Opinion, that a City migit Ordinan 


ſooner be built without any Ground to fix it 0, ſtice for 
i them to 


conſtituted, be preſery'd, But this, which 1s t Jirerd hi 


Foundation and Ground of all Laws, do theſe Mn which C. 


not going circularly about, nor ſecretly and by ea. and ſtop 
— 1 . - — 9 8 : 
matical Speeches, but attacking it with the firſt c Phence ti 


their moſt principal Opinions, directly ſubvert 2n ſpread all 


overthrow; and then afterwards, as if they vel 
| haunted by the Furies, they come, and confels, tha 
they have grievouſly offended in thus taking away th 
Laws, and confounding the Ordinances of Juſtice and 


to err in Opinion, tho' it be not the part of ui 
Men, is at leaſt human; but to impute to others 
Errors and Offences they commit themſelves, how © 


or Bion the Sophiſter; he had made mention of Li 
Policy, Order and Juſtice, might not either of then 
have ſaid to him, as Electra did to her mad Brow 


© RE | 
lt 


Lie Hill at Eaſe, poor Wretch, keep in thy Bed, 


i wa | 

aud there cheriſh thy corpuſculum, leaving thoſe to ex- 
ln (7 poſtulate and find fault with me, who have themſelves 
% liv'd ceconomically and politically? Now ſuch are all 


oh thoſe whom Colotes has reviPd and rail'd at in his 
aß Book. | % hls „ 
nc, i Amongſt whom, Democritus in his Writings adviſes 
th: WW © and exhorts to the Learning of the Military Science, 
aon as being the greateſt of all, and to the accuſtoming 
lou: ones ſelf to bear the Fatigues of it, by which Men 

attain to great Wealth and Honour, And as for Far- 
teen WW menides, he beautify'd and adorn'd his Native Country 
em. with moſt excellent Laws, which he there eſtabliſh'd, 


0 2 
cage” 
— 
CS 
* 
—_ 


igt Ordinances of Parmenides. Empedocles brought to Ju- 
ten ſtice ſome of the principal of his City, and caus'd 


10 them to be condemn'd for their infolent Behaviour, 


being Wand Embezling of the publick Treaſure, and alſo de- 
is te Iiver'd his Country from Sterility and the Plague, to 


No Which Calamities it was before ſubject, by immuring 
cal end ſtopping up the Holes of certain Mountains, 
ſt "WW hence there iſſu'd an hot South Wind, which over- 
rt am Apread all the plain Country, and blaſted it. And 
ver why after he was condemn'd, when his Friends of- 
5, 111 fer'd him, if he pleas'd, an Opportunity of making his 
yay 0 (cape, abſolutely rcfus'd to make uſe of it, that he 
ice 20 Wight maintain the Authority of the Laws, chuſing 
. kaff Kerber to die unjuſtly, than to ſave himſelf by Dif- 
of wk PDeying the Laws of his Country, M:liſſus, being Præ- 
ners te s or a Captain General of his Countrey, vanquiſh'd 
how (al e Athenians in a Battle at Sea. Plato left in bis Wri- 
ve it in excellent Diſcourſes concerning the Laws, Go- 
nt16000 ernment and Policy of a Common-weal, and yet he 
f Ln brinted much better in the Hearts and Minds of his 
pf gy Piſciples and Familiars, which were the Cauſe of Di- 
10 


= elivering Sicily from the Tyranny of Dionyſus, 
Zo that Thrace was ſet at. Liberty by Pytho and Hera- 
, who ſlew Cotys, Chabrias alſo and Phocion, thoſe 
uy 55 „ two 


6 


3 
1 
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| lo that even to this Day the Officers every Year, when 
ö they enter firſt on the Exerciſe of their Charges, are 
a odlig'd to ſwear, that they will obſerve the Laws and 
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354 Arainft Colotes the Epicurean. ; 
two great Generals of the Atbenians, came out of th tbres a 
Academy, or Plato*s School. As for Epicurus, he inde« had be 
ſent certain Perſons into Aſia to chide Timocrates, and eyery c 
remov'd him out of the King's Palace, becauſ: h magnif 
had offended his Brother Mctrodorns ; and this is wit ! What 
ten in their own Books. But Plato ſent of his Dit; upon it 
ples and Friends, Ariſtonymus to the Arcadians, to ni Who pr 
in Order their Common-weal, Phormio to the Fl-car, ita, th 
and Menedemus to the Pyrrhæanc. Eudoa us gave Laws to ſtroy'd 
the cnidians, and Ariſtotle to the Stagirites, who uv deliver” 
both of them the Intimates of Plato, And Ale. rants? 
the Great demanded of Xenocrates Rules and Precem over to 
for Reigning well, And he who was ſent to the {nity of wi 
Alexander by the Grecians, dwelling in Aſia, and na And 
of all inflam'd and ſtimulated him to embrace and u-ſ any Se 
| Gertake the War againſt the Barberian King of vi Alone fh 
Was Delus the Epheſian, one of Plato's Familiars. 20 F'ithour 
the Diſciple of Parmenides, having attempted to H of their 
the Tyrant Demylus, and failing in his Deſign, mir Cmical 
tain'd the Doctrine of Epimenides, like pure and i A ſome 
Gold try'd in the Fire, that thete is nothing which ind Polic 
magnanimous Man ought to dread, but Diſhoraſ Prite of 
and that there are none but Children and Women." In the Go 
effeminate and Women-hearted Men, who fear P hat we 
For having with his own Teeth bitten off his Tongit . 
he ſpit it in the Tyrant's Face. But out of the Scho Ing with 
Epicurus, and from among thoſe who follow he 
ctrine, I will not ask, what Tyrant-killer has proc 
ed, nor yet what Man, valiant and victorious in f 
of Arms, what Law-giver, what Prince, what Cl 
cellor, or what Governour of the People; neither u 
I demand, who of them has been tormented or, 
for ſupporting of Right and Juſtice. But whit 
all theſe Sages has for the Benefit and Service of! 


BY Ploponn 


Country undertaken ſo much 2s one Voyage # * quiet a 
gone of an Embaſly, or expended a Sum of Moo his Hea 
What Record is there extant of one Civil Ac” 5p ch of hi 
matter of Government, perform'd by any of ju ce to on 


Sh ophy, w] 
Abundance 


And yet becauſe Metrodorus went down one D:) {4 
the City as far as the Haven of Fyræum, taking do 
ney of forty, Stadia or faur or five Miles, to — 
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tbres a Syrian, one of the King of Perſian's Court, who 
had been arreſted and taken Priſoner, he writ of it to 
eyery one, and in all his Letters, Epicurus alſo highly 
magnifying and extolling this wonderful Voyage. 
wWhat Value then, think you, would they have put 
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; upon it, if they had done ſuch an Act as A4r/irtle did, 
ho procur'd the Reſtauration and Rebuilding of Ha- 
/ ira, the Town of his Nativity, after it had been de- 
ſtroy'd by King Philip? Or as Theopbraſtus, who twice 
4 deliver'd his City, when poſſeſs'd and held by Ty- 
rants? Would not the River Nilw ſooner have given 
orer to bear the Paper-reed, than they have been wea- 
ry of writirg their brave Exploits? is | 

And tis it not a very great Indignity, 
many Sects of Philoſophers, as have been extant, they 
lone ſhould enjoy the Benefits that are in Cities, 
vithout having ever contributed to them any Thing 
| oy own? There are not even any Tragical or 
LE Lomical Poets, who do not always endeavour to do or 
y ſome good Thing or other in Defence of the Eaws 
ind Policy. But theſe Men, if peradventure they write, 
ö Frite of Policy, that we may not concern our ſelyes 
En the Government of the Common-weal ; of Rbetoric, 
Ethat we may not perform an Act of Eloquence ; and of 
Royalty, that we may ſhun the Living and Conver- 
Ing with Kings: Nor do they ever name any of thoſe 
Feat Perſonages who have intermedled in Civil Af- 
Firs, but only to ſcoff at them, and aboliſh their 
Plory. Thus in Words alone do they ſay, that Epa- 
nd had ſomething of Good, but that as little as 
fible, or wregy, for that is the very Word they 
* They moreoyer call him Iron-hearted, and ask, 
et aifd him, that he went marching his Army thro” 
BY cloponneſs, and why he did not rather keep him- 
his 
ce 
3 Phy, when utterly abjuring all medling in the Ma- 
emen of the State, he ſaid thus: Some thro' an 


* 


Tv; 
2 


that of ſo 


f quiet at Home with a little Garland or Chaplet 


Head. employ'd only in cheriſhing and making 
of himſelf, But methinks I ought not in this 
to omit what Metradorus writ in his Book of Phi- 


pp undance of Vanity and Arrogance, have ſo deep 
8 | | | rd” AR 


358 Aszainſt Colotes the Epicurean. 
© an Inſight into the Buſineſs of it, that in treating 
about the Precepts of good Life and Vertue, they 
© ſufter themſelves to be carry'd away with tle 
© very ſame Defires, as were Lycurgus and lon,” 
What is this? Was it then Vanity, and Abun— 
dance of Vanity, to ſet free the City of Athens, 
to render Carta well-policy'd and govern'd by 
wholſome Laws, that young Men might do nothing 
Ucentiouſly, nor get Children upon common Courte- 
fans and Whores, and that Riches, Delights, Intempe- 
rance, and Diffolution, might no longer bear tay, 
and . have Command in Cities, but Law and Juſtice! 
For theſe were the Defires of Soon. To this Mctrods 
rus, by way of Scorn and Contumely, adds this Con- 
cluſion: © It is then very well beſeeming a Gentleman 
© to laugh heartily, as at other Men, ſo eſpecially at 
© theſe Solons and Lycurguſes.* But ſuch an one, 0 
 Metrodorw, is not a Gentleman, but a ſervile and dil. 
ſolute Perſon, and deſerves to be ſcourg'd, not with 

that Whip which is for Free-borh Perſons, but with 
that Aſtragalote or Cat-of-nine-tails, with which 
_ thoſe gelded Sacrificers, call'd || Galli, were wont to be 
chaſtis'd, when they fail'd of performing their Duty in 
the Ceremonies and Sacrifices of the Goddeſs leb 
the great Mother of the Gods. But that they made 
War not againſt the Law-givers but againft the Laus 
themſelves, one may hear and underſtand from Epics: 
For in his Queſtions, he asks himſelf; Whether a uiſe 
Man, being aſſur'd that it will not be known, will do 
any Thing that the Laws forbid ? To which he at- 
ſwers: © A ſimple Determination is not ready ; that 
is, I will do it indeed; but I am not willing to con- 
6. feſs it,” And again, I ſuppoſe, writing to 79min 


he exhorts. him not to make his Life a Slave to za | 


—— — 


* This was a Scourge of ſeveral 
which were faftned Ancle-bones, call'd Aſtragali, 0 ren 
it more ſmarting. _ 3 4 

[| Th:ſe were the ſuriows. Prieſts of Cy bele, ſupbos to le 

ſo call'd from the River Gallus, by the liberal Drit"s © 
whoſe Water they. fell mad, aud caſtrated themſelves: 
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ſubvert and deſtroy humane Life; and if Mctrodorus 
3 and Epicurus do this, by dehorting and withdrawin 
their Friends from concerning themſelves in publick 
Affairs, by hating thoſe who intermeddle in them, by 
reviling the firſt moſt wiſe Law-givers, and by adi 
fung the Contempt of the Laws, provided there is no 


: tions againſt the other Philoſophers, as he has alledg'd 


| Cirines of Epicurus, 
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o Lſteted out of the Greek y Robert Midgley, 
n M. D. & Col. Med. Lond. Cand. yo. 
Lav WW Plutarch ro his Wife: All Health. 
CHI E | Te” h CE | 5 © | 
vi A oe the Meſſenger you diſpatched to tell me of 
11 4 . > the Death of my little Daughter, it ſeems 
ic an WW..." mis'd his Way as he was going te Athens, But 
1 5 [ came to Tanagra, I heard of it by my Niece, 
o- e by this Time the Funeral is over. I wiſh, 
nenen Ma wnatever happens as well now as hereafter, may 
o the genen, ne Pillatisfaction. But if you have de. 
— e, ler any Thing alone, depending upon my 
-»i end, thinking better to determine the Point, if 
ml ng 2 with you, I pray let it be without Ceremony 

| oon 2 Superſtition, which I know are far from 
2 tobe i: Only, dear Wife, let you and me bear our Af. 


ien with Patience. 1 know | I 

g ; very well, and do 

omprehend, what Loſs we haye had; but if 1 ſhould 
find 


1220 0 
We 


Lans 


Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 357 ; 
void the Trouble they prepare, by the Scourge and 


f Chaſtiſement, ſo near at Hand. If then thoſe who 
| aboliſh the Laws, Governments and policies of Men, 


; Fear and Danger of the Whip and Puniſhment, I do 
not ſee, that Colotes has brought ſo many falſe Accuſa- 
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358 Plutarch's Conſolatory Letter to his Wiſe, WM Plot 
find you grieve beyond Meaſure, this would troubl; Admira. 
me more than the Thing it ſelt; for I had my Birth disfigure 
neither from a Stock nor a Stone; and you know it were th 
full well; 1 baving been aſſiſtant to you in the Ed: Fomp, 
cation of ſo many Children, which we brought up at dence an 
Home under our own Care. This much lamented e me, t 
Daughter was born after four Sons, which made me elt, for 
call her by your own Name; therefore I know he wa ſteeming 
dear to you; and Grief muſt haye a peculiar Pungen- Matters 
cy in a Mind tenderly affectionate to Children, when his fine! 
vou call to Mind how naturally witty and innocent hot only 
ſhe was, void of Anger, and not querulous. She vu 10 to t! 
naturally mild, and compaſſionate ro a Miracle, And the Mind 
te ſhowed Delight in, and gave a Specimen of, her which do 
Humanity and Gratitude towards any Thing that ens ton 
had obliged her; for ſhe would pray her Nurſe to Þ ſtrugg 
give fuck, not only to other Children, but to her very ons ot th 
Play- things, as it were courteouſly inviting them to den to c 
her Table, and making the beſt Chear for them ſie þ longing : 
could. Now, my dear Wife, I ſee no Reaſon uh ceſſiye In 
theſe and the like Things, which delighted us ſo much unſeemly 
when ſhe was alive, ſhould upon Remembrance of bels culp⸗ 
them afflict us when ſhe is dead. Bur I alſo fear, let I en tem 


while we ceaſe from Sorrow ing, we ſhould forget her, 3 e 
as Clymene ſaid, | 1 5 SED * 
. ET | check. ex 
7 hate the bandy horned Bow, | free Cour 
| And baniſh Touthful Faſtimes new, © from the 
becauſe ſhe would not be put in Mind of her Son, by 3 with thei 
the Exerciſes he had been uſed to. For Nature . os in t 
mays ſhuns ſuch Things as are troubleſome, But fince As 2 
ein Pa 


our little Daughter afforded all our Senſes, the ſwect— 
eſt and moſt charming Pleaſure; ſo ought we to ct 
riſh her Memory, which will many Ways conduct 
more to our Joy than our Grief, And it is but ji, 
that the ſame Arguments which we have oft-times l. 
ſed to others, ſhould prevail upon our ſelves at this 0 
ſeaſonable a Time, and that we ſhould not ſupinely if 
down, and overwhelm the Joys which we haye taſta, 
with a Multiplicity of new Griefs. Moreover, the 
WhO Were preſent at the Funeral, report this wit 
| | | = Admuati% 
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ible Admiration, That you neither put on Mourning, nor 

th disfigured your ſelf or any of your Maids; neither 
„ {vere there any coſtly Preparations nor magnificent 

Io ZPomp, but that all Things were managed with Pru- 


dence and Moderation. And it ſeemed not ſtrange 
del to me, that you, who never uſed richly to dreſs your 
| elk, for the Theatre or other publick' Solemnities, e- 
15 ſteeming ſuch Magnificence vain and uſeleſs even in 
Matters of Delight, have now practis'd Frugality on 
this fineſt Occaſion, For a vertuous Woman ought 
wy © not only to preſerve her Purity in riotous Feaſts, but 
un allo to think thus with her ſelf, That the Tempeſt of 
and che Mind in violent Grief muſt be calmed by Patience; 
"Jet E which does not intrench on the natural Love of Pa- 


15 rents towards their Children, as many think, but on- 
(> 0 0 ſtruggles againſt the diſorderly and irregular Paſſi- 
very ons of the Mind. For, we allow this Love of Chil- : 
m to den to diſcover it ſelf, in lamenting, withing for, and 5 
n e enging after them when they are dead. But the ex- 
wo ceſſye Inclination to Grief, which carries People on to 
much unſeemly Exclamarions and furious Behaviour, is no 
e els culpable than luxurious Intemperance. Yet Rea- 
„let ben ſeems to plead in its Excuſe; becauſe, inſtead of 
Go E Pleaſure, Grief and Sorrow are Ingredients of th 
t be panel y are Ingredients of the 
Crime. What can be more irrational, I pray, than to 
check exceſſive Laughter and Joy, and yet to give a 
tee Courſe to Rivers of Tears and Sighs, which flow 
kom the ſame Fountain? Or, as ſome do quarrel 
55 by | with their Wives for uling artificial Helps to Beauty; 


te . and in the mean Time ſuffer them ro ſhave their 


it ſince Meads, wear the mournful Black, fir d iſconſolate, and 
ſer: e in Pain? And, which is worſt of all, if their 
to che. | Wives at any Time chaſtiſe their Servants or Maids 


* 
k 


onduce WE moderately, they will interpoſe and hinder them . 
« jnt, i out, at the ſame Time ſuffering them to torment and 
mes h- funicn themſelyes moſt cruelly, in a Caſe which pecu- 


this ly requires their greateſt Tenderneſs and Huma- 


nely is i "7 But between us, dear Wiſe, there never was any 
+at:d, WE cation for ſuch Conteſts, nor, I think, ever will: 
r, theſ 3 wx there is no Philoſopher of your Acquaintance, 
; with s not in Love with your Frugality, both in Ap- 
ratio; . = 


 parel 


1's Conſe garory Jetter to his Wife ; p 


* rede t * X44 a . „ 
Patel and Piet; nor a Citizen, ro whom the. sing. .be 
city and Meannefs of your” Dreſs is not conſp cnc HW fack | 

botkr ar Religious Sacrificeand publick” Shews in tue papn; 
Theatre. Formerly” alfs You Jiſcoyered" en the lik kn 
Occaſion a great Tonſtaney of "Mind," when you lot WH the t 
Four eldeſt Son. And ag ain; vhen the 1 ovely Charon | de jedk; 
leſt us. For I remember, when the News was brought WH vt 
me of my Son's Death, as I was returning Home vit and 4 
ſome Friends and Gueſts Who accompanied me to my I compa! 
Houſe, when they beheld all Things in Order 8 Anojnt 
and obſerved a profound Silence every where, (as they © to the 
afterwards declared to others) they thought no ſuch W contra; 


Calamity had happened, but that the Report receive 
falſe. So diſercetly had you ſettled the Affairs of the I For, th 
| Houſe at that Time, when no ſmall Confuſion and and flac 
Diſorder might have been expected. And yet You WF like the 
h gave this Son ſuck your ſelf, and endured the lacing of Diet 
of your Breaſt, to prevent the ill Effects of 2 Contu. 7 cannot 
fion. Theſe are Things worthy of a generous Wo- E Spirits, 
man, and one that loves her Children. Whercas, we Erhalat 
fee moſt other Wemen to receive their Children in and Sad. 
their Hands as Play-things, with a Feminine Mirth never ſo 
and Jollity, and afterwards, if they chance to die, they quilliey! 
vill drench themſelves in the moſt vain and exceſie fo winy 
Sorrow. Not that this is any Effect of their Love be dread 
(for that gentle Paſſion acts regularly and diſcreetly} me, to \ 
but it rather proceeds from a Deſire of Vain-Glory, accompar 
mix'd with a little natural Affection, which renders Ibu which 
their Mourning barbarous, brutiſh, and ee ber of it 
Which Thing Zfp knew very well, when he tells the Nauic av, 
Story of Jupiter's giving Honours to the Gods; for, i Combat) 
ſeems, Grief alſo made her Demands, and it was 5 Wer of 74, 
ed that ſlie ſhould be honoured, but only by rho i Wing in w. 
who were willing of their own Accord to do it. 10 Ing Fewel 
indeed, this is the Beginning of Sorrow, Every V0 Bl 
firſt gives her free Acceſs; and after ſhe is once . 
and fettled, and become familiar, ſhe will not be for 
ced thence with their beſt End eavours. Therefore: 
muſt be reſiſted at her firſt Approach, nor muſe 1 
ſurrender the Fort to her by any exterior Signs, . 


tid 


— " 
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lis ther of Apparel, or ſaving the Hair, or any other 
uy, ſuch like Symptoms of mournful Weakneſs; which 
ne hapning daily, and wounding us by Degrees with a 
ike Find of fooliſh Baſhfulneſs, at length do fo enervate 
ol the Mind, and reduce her to ſuch Streights, that quite 
70 We dejected and beſieged with Grief, the poor timerous 
ghit Wretch dare not be merry, or ſee the Light, or eat 
[12h and drink in Company. This Inconvenience is ac- 
my companied by a Neglect of the Body, Careleſneſs of 
der & Anointing and Bathing, with whatſoever elle relates 
ey WWE to the Elegancy of humane Life. Whereas on the 
luch = contrary, the Soul, when it is diſordered, ought to 
vas receive Aid from the Vigour of a healthful Body. 
F the For, the ſharpeſt Edge of the Souls Grief is rebated 
aud and flack'd, when the Body is in Tranquillity and Eaſe, 
you like the Sea in a Calm. But where, from an ifl Courſe 
1cing . of Diet, the Body becomes dry and hot, fo that it 
N cannot ſupply the Soul with commodious and ſerene 
Wor Spirits, but only breaths forth melancholy Vapors and 
'S, We WE Exhalations, which perpetually annoy her with Grief 
en n and Sadneſs; there it is difficult for a Man (though 
Mirth never ſo willing and defirous) to recover the Tran- 
„they quillity of his Mind. after it has been diſturbed with 
ceſiye ſo many evil Affections. But, that which is moſt to 
Loe be dreaded in this Caſe, does not at all affrighten 
reetly) me, to wit, rhe Viſits of fooliſh Women, and their 
Slot WW eccompanying you in your Tears and Lamentations ; 
enders by which they ſharpen your Grief, not ſuffering it ei- 
gau her of it ſelf, or by the Help of others to fade and 
Us the Nui away, For, I am not ignorant how great a 
for, © Combat you lately entred, when you aſlſiſted the Si- 
grant er of Thcon, and oppoſed the Women who came run- 
tho! Ping in with horrid Cries and Lamentations, bring- 
An Nag Fewel as it were to her Paſſion. Aſſuredly, when 
N por Nen fee their Neighbours Houſe on Fire, every one 
roots, ontributes his utmoſt to quench it: But when they 
ve for- ee the Ming inflamed with furious Paſſion, they bring 
ore e (GP to nouriſh and encreaſe the Flame. When a 
uſt hy 1 ms Eye is in Pain, he is not {ſuffered to touch it, 
; ow the Inflammation provoke him to it, nor will 


hey that are near him meddle with it. But he who 
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to call often 0 Mind chat Tide; Ren dür Daughter preſe 


5 dot 4$ yet born to us; then we had no Cauſe to and 
complain of Forrune. Then, joining that Time with Hder. 
Mas "erode this” with Four "Tetf," that We are now in the C 
The Lande Condition as then. Otherwiſe; dear Wife, Life,; 
e all“ ſeem” diſcontenred at the Birth fur little others 
Daughter. "fp Wwe _own- that our Circumſtances Were Aid 
better before her Birth. But the two Years ef her enjoy 
Like, are by no means to be forgotten by us, but to ow gr 
be numbred amongſt our Bleflings, in that they af. J kemain 
Fordetl 1 us an agrecable Pleaſure. "Nor muſt we eſteem che def 
4 fmall Good for 'a great Evil; nor ungratefully com- Time { 


play againſt Fortune, for what ſhe has actually given ve pee 
us, becauſe ſhe as not added what we wild for. niencies 
Oertainly, to ſpeak reverently of the Gods, and to bear WF wifcuon 
dur Lot with'an even Mind, without Honey For: ©9Yetour 
tune, always brings with it a fair Reward. But b gether |; 
who in ſuch a Cafe calls proſperous Things to Mind in Poll 
and turning his Thoughts from dark and melancho.7 WW | loſt 3 
Objects, fixes them on bright and chearful ones; he but if 
VI either qttite extinguiſh his rief, or by alan | inmarrig 
zit with contrary Sentiments, Will render it weak ab | | bithal to 
eeble. For, às per fumes bring Delight to the No 
and arm ir againft in Scents; ſo the Remembrance" 
Happineſs gives neceſſary Aſſiſtance in Adverſity 
rhoke who avoid not the Recolledtion of their paſt Prof: 
perity, nor complain at all againft Fortune, whil 
err would little become us, to accuſe our Lite 
If Uke'a Book it hath but one little Blot in it, tho“ 
the reſt be fair and clean. For vou have ofrentine 
heard; that true Happineſs conſiſts in the right Di 
- courſes and Couiiſels of the Mind, tending to vg , 
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Plutarc Con po ale Ze ef Hey 6 bir | 
W sl ent 25 LRE eu 10 19 
og Are ATI STORE, ee 
bie, but 1 . if 0 He on N 11 ex a 
, or Thin Vith s che comme n fort of People, 
— Reg bf 1 lies, a1 Wh Anf 40 5 of Men nj 
4 3, judges of our 21757 ere o not you tale 
ur Notice 9 ae Tears and Means. of. ſuch as vifit vou ar 
Fu N prglente, condoling. e. Misfor tune ʒ for, their Tears 
60 and Sighs are but 0 fCou rſe. va But rather, do you con- 
in WM ider how happy 71 one, of them eſtcem you, for 
4 the Chile ren you have, the Honſe you Keep, and. the 
; Life ou lead 7 For it would, be an ill Thing, while 


* 1 
By 


{ery others coyet your Fortune, though ſullied with this 
Je \Aiction,. that you ſhould exclaim againſt what you 
1 enjoy; and not be ſenſible from the Taſte of Affliction, 
« ro how aratefu] you ought to be for the Happineſs which 
7 remains untouched. Or, like ſome, who collecting all 
e 1 che defect ive Verſes of Homer, paſs'd over at the ſame 


ö Time ſo many excellent Parts of his Poems. So mall 


But b gether much Riches, never enjoy what they have 
11nd, in Polleſton, but bewail it, if it chance to be 


910 35 peeviſhly complain of, and reckon up the Inconye- 

4 for. [ niencies of Our Life, neglecting at. the ſame: Time pro- 

o ben wilcuoully the Benefits thereof? Or, . ſhall we imitate 
For- oetous and ſordid Miſers, who. having heap'd toge- 


„ loſt 3 
none? 

en 5 but if you lament the poor Gil, becauſe the died | 
Are unmarried and without Off. ſpring ; 3 vou ha ve -where- : 
ak ab | vithal to comfort your ſelf, in that you are defective 
ne Noe in none of theſe Things, hayi ing had your are. And 
dran: fi theſe are not to be elteemed great Evils where they 
ere % wanted, and ſmall Benefits where they are enjoyed. 
paſt Prot 3 ſo long as ſhe is gone to a Place where the, feels no 
ze, wh Fl ſhe has no need of our Grief. For, what Harm 

dur Lien befall us from her, when (he js free from. all 


a bir ? And ſurely the Loſs of great Things abates the 
hen it is come to this, that there is no more 
\ 7 of Grief. or Care for them. hut thy: Timon 
e Was deprived. but, of ſmall Matters; for, the had 

„ Knowledge but of ſuch, neither rook the. Delight 
Put in ſuch imall Things. But for that which ſhe 
5 Qe never 
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NEYEr Was ſenſihle of, nox ſo much as once did enter die, 
into, her Thoughts, Ha: can Jon, "on it is taken from nor 

| Wed 72K * e 16 20 be | 
As for what you Joan others ray, vhs gaffen the pile 
Vulgar char the Soul, hen once treed from the Body, hore 
uffers no Inconvenience or Evil, nor is ſenſible at all, when 
know that you are better grounded: in the Docilines our £ 


delivered down to us from our Anceſtors, as alſo in the 
| ſacred Myſteries of Bacchus, than to believe ſuch Sto- 
T1868 5) for, the Religious Symbols are well known to us 
; who are of the, F rArenmith Therefore be aflured, that 
the Soul, being incapable of Death, ſuffers in tlie 
fame Manner as Birds that are. kept in a Cage. For, 
if ſhe has been a long Time educated and cheriſhed in 
the Body, and by long Cuſtom has been made fami- 
_ Har with moſt Things of this Life, he will (though 
ſeparable) return again, and at Length enter the ho- 
dy; nor ceaſeth it by new Births now and then to be 
_ entangled in the Chances and Events of this Lite. 
For, do not rhink that Old Age is therefore evil ſpo- 
Len of and blamed, becauſe it is accompanied with 
Wrinkles, Gray-Hairs and Weakneſs of Body : But 
this is the moſt troubleſome Thing in Old Age, that 
it ſtaineth and corrupteth the Soul with the Remem- 
brance of Things relating to the Body, to which fic 
was too much addicted; thus it bendeth and boweth, 
retaining that Form which it took of the Body, but 
that which is taken away in Youth, being more ſoſt 
and; tractable,” ſoon returns to its native Vigour and 
Beauty; juſt like Fire that is quenched,” which if it be 
forthwith. kindled 88 ſparkles and burns our int- 
_ mediately, 


As ſoon as eber we take our Breath, 
Twere.good to paſs the Gates of Death, 


before too eat a Love of bodily and earthly Thing 
3 red ln the Soul, and it become ſoft and tel. 

der by being uſed to the Body, and, as it were, bf 
Ch, 1arms. and Potions incorporated With it. But the 
Truth 'of this will appear in the Laws and Traditio 
FFP from our For when any ws 


4 uw 
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die; no Libations nor Satrifices are made for them, 
nor any other of thoſe Ceremonies Which are wont to 
be performed for the Dead. For, Infants have nv 
, WW part: of Earth or Earthly Affect ions. Nor do they 
„bover or tarry about their Sepulchtes or Monuments, 
| when their dead Bodies are expoſed. The Religion of 
s our Country teaches us otherwiſe; and it is an impi- 
ic WW ons Thing nor to believe what our Laws and Tradi- 
„ WW tions aſſert, That the Souls of Infants pafs immedi- 
us WW ately into a better and more divine State. Where- 
ar W fore; fince it is ſafer to give Credit to our Traditions, 

than to call them in Queſtion, let us comply with the 
Cuſtom in outward and publick Behaviour ; and 
let our Interiour be more unpolluted, pure and 
holy. | FI e CE Ps 


* 1 * — — 


| Of the three ſorts of Government, 
| Monarchy, Democracy, and Oli- 
TTT 


ch mae ; Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. Smith, M. A. 


, | : 9 : ye W * 2 
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1 Ny hea ted Rein with my ſelf to bring forth 
1 and propoſe to the Judgment of this worthy 
Company the Diſcourſe I held Yeſterday in your Pre- 
Vence, methoughts 1 heard Political Vertue, I know 
dot whether in the Illuſion of a Dream, or in a true 
end real Viſion, ſay thus to me: : 


| 3 A Golden Ground is laid or ſacred Songs. | 
"Thing 

exe; bj 
raditioa 


hilde“ 
1 d 


A e have already laid the Foundation of the Diſcourſe. 
Ty perlwading and exhorting Perſons to concern them- 


UH 42 in managing the Affairs of the Common-Weal, 
de dete enen upon it the Dodhine, 
Ich is due after ſuch an Exhortation. For after a 
alas receivd an Admonition and Exhortation to 
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4 Beſides all! theſe? Sigfifiexrions this is vet anerker. 
f W char ische Order and State Which 4 Conmmont oat = 
or i gevetnid, and by which Affairs are managed and ad, 

| : miniftred. According to which we fay thar chere an | 
ch, W three ſorts of Policy, or Public” Government; to wit, 


255 Monarchy, Which is Regality or Kingſhkip; oligarchy, 
re- which ig che Goverament by Peers and Nobles; and 
15 Dembeyatyy Which is a popular, or: as we termeitꝭ a free. 
cu- 


state.“ Now all rhefe are mention'd by Hoodotus in his 
third Book Where he compates chem one with ano- 
ther,” And theſe to be the moſt general of all: For 
that alk other Sorts are, as it were, the Depravation 
and Corruption of theſe, either by Defect, or Exceſs; 
as it is in the firſt Conſonances of Muſick, when the 
Strings are either too ſtreight, or too ſlacleG. 
Now theſe Three Sorts of Government have been 
distributed amongſt the Nations, that have had the 
| greateſt Empire, or greater than any other, Thus 
| tne Perians enjoy'd Regality or Kingſliip, becauſe 
their King had full abſolute Power in all Things, 
Ale: without being liable to render an Account to any one. 
F e The Spartans had à Council, conſiſting of a ſmall 
r they Number, and thoſe the beſt and moſt conſiderable 
dne. Perſons ia the City, who diſpatch'd all Affairs. The 
d non i bent maintain'd popular Government: free and ex- 
d cher Bi eiupt fcom any other Mixture. In which AdmiaAratf- 
it v4 on, when there are any Faults; heir 1 ranſgreſſions and 
is con. Exotbitances are yrd Tyrannies, Opern of the 
zeal, b Stronger; Unbridled Licentioufneſs of the Multitude. 
W That is, when ths prince who has the Royalty, per- 
3 wirs himſelf” to ourrage whomever he pleaſes, and 
d ce Vill not ſuffer any Remonſtrance to be made him con- 
mene erging it, he becomes a Tyrant: When a few Lords 
on a. er Senators; in whoſe” Hands the Goverament is, ar- 
ation 0 | | IVC at that Arrogagee as to contemn alt others, they 
con 0 turn Oppreſſors: And whena' popular State breaks 
erben tor th into Diſobedien:ze and Levelling; it runs hto 
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he will lay afide Hauufer, many-ftring's 


tories; and Marps, preferring before alli other the ute 


and. Baudure. In like manner, an able Stateſman will 
dextrouſly manage the Laconic, and Lycurgian Seignory, 


or Migarchy, fitting ue ee Compa⸗ 


nigns who! are of equal Authoritynwit him, and by 
little and little drawing and reducing them to be ma- 
nag'd by, himſelf: He will alſo carry himſelf diſcreet- 
ly in a popular State, as if he had to deal with an 
Inſtrument of many and differently ſounding Strings, 


one while, letting down and remitting ſome Things, 


and again extending others, as he ſhall ſee his Oppor- 
tunity, and find it. moſt. convenient for the Govern- 


ment, to which be will vigorouſly apply himſelf, well 
knowing when and hom he ought to reſiſt and contra- 


dict; but yet, if he might be permitted to mak? his 
Choice from amongſt. all ſorts of Government, as 
from fo. many Mafical Inſtruments, he would not, it 


Flato's. Advice might be taken, chooſe any other but 


Niqnarchy, or Regal Authority, as ae Ne Ii a 
is indeed only able to ſupport that moſt perfect and 
moſt · lofty Note of :Vergus; without.-fuffer ing him. o_ 1 
by Force, or bx Grace and Favour, to frame himſelt 


for Advantage and Gain; Fer all. other ſorts of G0- 


vernmeats do in a manner as much rule a Stuteiman: 


as he does them; no laſs carrying him, than ten e 
cirvy'd: by him; foraſmuch as he has no certain Pow-' 


er over: thoſe; ſrom whom he has his Authority; go : 
is very. often conſtrain to cry out in thei? Words ot 
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Heſe Things 65 d Coke to | the Chatka.* 
ders that accompany'd- him; to whom he open'd' | 
the Way for future Performances, while he expel'd © 
tag Barbarians, and reſtor'd Greece to her ancient Li- 


| berty. And the ſame Thing may be ſaid to thoſe: 


that magnifie themſelyes for their Writings. For if. 


| there were none to act, there would be none to Write. 
Take away the political Government of Pericles, and 
| ine Naval Trophies of Formio at Rium, and the brave 


Atchievements of Nicias at Cythera, Megara and Corinth, 


Demoſtbenes*s. Pylum, and the four hundred Captives ta- 
| ken by Clco, Tolmias Sailing round the Peloponneſus, and 
| Myronidas yanquiſhing the Beotians in the Vine-yards, 
and you murther Thucydides. Take away the yourhtul | 
, et of Alcibiades in the Helleſpont, and of Tbraſyl- 
lun near Lesbos, and the Diſſolution of the oligareby by 
| {horamenes, Thraſybulus and Arcbippus, and the ſeventy 
that from Phyla ventur'd to attack the Lacædemonian = 


Tyranny, and Conon again enforcing Athens to take the 


dea, and then there's 2 an End of Cratippus. For as for 
Venopbon, he was his own Hiſtorian, relating how he 


ed and govern'd the Army under his Command, and 
Treniſtogenes the Syracufian wrote the ſame Story over 
gain, Dedicating the Honour of his Writing to ano« 
der; that Writing of himſelf as of another, Weiser, 
Fan the. more Credit: But all the other Hiſtorians; as 
Phe. Clinodemi, Diuli, F bilocborus, 'Philarghus;were but the 
Cors of other Mens Amours, as of ſo many Plays, while 
4 compil'd the Acts of Kings and great Generals, 


Pad © curultifi themſelyes into the Memory on their 
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Fame, pafräe uf kind of. Luſtre add: Eight from Nei 
en För there i atedtain Shade Glory which thei 
| recte from thoſe chat ad tothoſe that write, while felli f 
the Aiohs of another appear in; dhe Diſcourſe” as in 4 latte 
Fe. we“ 5085.1 Iris 10 2911 7¼ 9H 199 bt TAs 71 U 4:4 defor 
8 Bur this. Oley was the Mother” and chari table Nurſe hafte 
of many other Arts and Sciences ſome of which ſte: aw 
fFirſt invented and illuſtrated; to others ſhe gave both 1900 
Efficacy, Honour and Increaſes; More eſpecially to her 450 
is Painting heholden for its Krſt Invention, and the Night 
Perfection” to:which/iit” has attain'd! Fon Apollodorus fene 
—— ko was the firſt that invented the rang 
ie and d 'ſoftning © of Shadows; was an heulen. ꝛbe 75 
Thoſe Worlts there is chis 5 | the 74 
: bets os Tis: 0 1291 Thing to Yeprobend © mes obs Furnz 
cf 5 But let the Men that blame me, nend me. round 
Then for Eupbranor, Nilas, Ak BRA Wo "ane Ph ſhea 810 
ut lr, the Brother of Pbidias, ſome of them Tae able ke 
dhe Vidories, others the Batrels of great Generals, an =.) 
ſome of the Heroes themſelves. Thus Euphranor, com- Sie, 
paring his own Tbeſcus with another drawn by. Parrt- aner 
ſins, ſaid,” that Parrbußus's Theſcus eat Roſes, but his Ab 
fed upon Beef. For indeed Parrhaſi us 8 Piece was Minting 
ſomew hat ſoſtly and effeminately painted, and perbeps men t 
it might be ſomerhing like the Original. But he that kilurel 
N ee Eupbtauor's Theſeus; might; well ſay,. form' 
"he's bere, the brave and bold Erechtheis Son, mY leouteg 
Wo" = hom | Pallas bred, and herifh/d as ber on! . ” Nu 
Zapbvaner alſo painted the Battle of Mantines: fought Rag | 
Dy the Cavalry between the Laeedemoniaus and Epani- very G 
nond us. Phe Story was thus: The Tbelun Epaminonds; tie ber 
pur up with his Victory at Lenbre, and deſigning o 44... 
mnſule and trample over falling Sparta, and the Glor) . +, 
of he ares City, with an Army! of Seventy Thouſand bpb 
Men, invaded and laid waſte: the, Lacedemonian Terri Strength 
tory: Rirr'd up the Neighbouring Cities to re revolt, Yet 1 de 
and not far from Maitinea provolc'd rhe Spartans 10 judgmen 
2. bur they neither being willing, nor 1 or would 
SORE" to encounter lin, being in Expectation of | 
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its 


wIgdg dein 


tue Night Time, and:attchialbthe: Secrecy: inmginable- 
fell amo the Lact enine:Teitony and mils d but, 


lecke of raking! Sy tin ioforfo-ring: ſtitute gf, Men 40+ 


defend it had nor the Allies of the Laced emoniama mage 


hafte“ to its Relief Fhiralpon':Epanizoitius; made; a 
wif he would again returm te ſpoyling and, lays, 
inge waſte che Country; and;by{this Meansrdeceiving 
ind amuſing his Enemies; he retreats out of Lagonia by 


Nighty'andowith- ſw ift: Marches coming upon che . 
nean utiex pectedly, at hat Pime ,thoyo were detibe- 
the Te kun c to prepare to ſtorm che Town, Immediately 


the Ihelaus, ho had a great Conceit of their Warlilks 
Furniture, took their ſeveral Poſts, and began to ſur- 


round the City. 


This put the Martineans into a dif- 


mal Conſternation, and fill'd rhe whole City with 
dreadfut Out-cries and Hurly-burly,- as being neithœ 
able to withſtand fuch a Torrent of Ar med Rien rea- 


dy to rush in upen them, nor having any dAopes 6s ' 


5 But at the ſame Time, and by good Fortune, the 
Albenians came down from the Hills into the Plains of 
Mantinex, not knowing any Thing of the Critical Mo- 


ment that re 


quir'd more ſpeedy Haſte, but Marching 


leiſurely alon g. How ever, ſo ſoon as they were in- 
form'd of the- Danger of their Allies, by ne chat 


lcouted out from; the reſt, thoꝰ but few in Reſpect of 


* 


the Number of their Enemies, fingle of themſelves, 
and tir'd with their March; yet they prefently drew 
up into Battalia, and the Cavalry charging up to the 


very Gates of Mantinea, there happen'd à terrible Bat- 


tle between the Horſe on both Sides, wherein the 4- 
ewant got the better; and fo ſav'd Mantinea out of 
Efoninordav's Hands. This Conflict was painted: by 


Expbrtncr, and yon ſee in the Picture vich what 
Frength, what Fury and Vigour they ſoughr. And 
Jet I de not believe that any one will compare the 
| Judgment. of the Painter wich that of the General; 
| * would endure that any one ſhould prefer the Pifuye 
lore the'Trophyz- or the Imitation before the Trmh 
8 . | it 
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3% IWhether:bs. Athenians were 


it ſelf Tho rundeed / Simonidesicalls Painting ſilent Po- 
et ry andi Podrry; ſpeaking Hainting! For thoſe Ac. 


tions which Painters: fors forth as they were duing, 


thoſe Hiſtorytrelates they, Were done: And what the 
one ſers forth in Colours and Figures, the (Other relates 
in Words and Sentences; only they differ in the Ma- 

terials and Manner of Imitation. However, both aim 


at the ſame End and he is accounted the beſt Hiſto- 


rian.who can make the moſt lively Deſcriptions both 


of Perſons and Paſſions. Therefore Thucydides always 
drives at this Perſpicuity, to make the Hearer, as it 
were an Spectator, and to inculcate the ſame Paſſions 


and Perturbations of Mind into his Readers; as they 


were in, that beheld: the Cauſes of thoſe. Effects. For 
D:myihenes embattelling the Athenians near the Rocky 
Shoar of Pyla, Braſidas haſtening the Pilot to put out 


to Sea; then going to the Rowers ſeats, wounded, 


fainting and leaning on that Part of the Veſſel where 


_ the Oars could not trouble him; the Land- fight of 
the Spartans, from the Sea, and the Sea-Engage ment ol. 
then again in the S- 


the Athenians from the Land; 98 
lian War, both a Land-Fight and Sea- Engagement, ſo 
fought that neither had the better, all theſe Thing 
are ſo lively and ſenſibly deſcrib'd, that the Reader 
feels almoſt the ſame Motions and Contentions of the 
Body, as if he had been preſent and heheld che Actions 
themſelves. So that if we may not compare Painters 
with Generals, neither muſt we equal Hiſtorians to 
them. T1 1 £, 30] 5 . Mit [9450-1 | 

' Therfippus the Eroenſian brought the firſt News of the 
Victory at Marat bon, as Heraclides of Pontus relate 

But moſt report, chat Eucles running armed with hi 

Wounds reelcing from: the Fight, and falling through 
the Door into the firſt Houſe he met, expir'd with 
only, theſe Words in his Mouth, God ſave ye, we are will, 

No this Man brought the News himſelf of the Suc- 
ceſsoſ Fight wherein he was preſent in Perſon, but 
ſuppoſe that any of the Goat-keepers or Herd- men had 
beheld the Combat from ſame high Hill at a diſtance; 
and) feeing the Succeſs of that great Atchievement, 

and greater than by Words can be expreſs d, hee 
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[0 great 2 


ok che 'V idtory'ar Mantiina, no other Rewürd than a 


b that firft-lighr-upon them and read them; are indebt- 
ed for their pleaſing Tydings. And being read, they 


ons of thoſe that do bravely, For Words do nor 
malte Actions, though we give them the Hearing.” 


: Compiling Part, when it reſembles the: Grandeur of 


the Actions: rag NAG to ee 'of Ho 
I Meng 909 f t En. 


| eat hand, and thou haſt made uc er a. Comedy, he made 


* rn Furcimanę and —AW RInng.00 


bare com to the City Without any Wound or Blood * 
about him, and ſaould! Have elaim'd' the ones 
doo to- cinegyrits, Callimaubas and Poly#elws. for givi ing N 
an Account of their Wounds, their Bravery and 
Deaths; wouldſt thou not have rhought Him impu⸗ 
dent above Impiidente'i it Cele? | Soeing that the Lac . 
deunniant gave the Meſſenger that brought the News: 


| Quantity! of Victuals from the hid, But diſt 
rians are, as it were, well volc'd Relators of the Ac 
tions of- Great Men, who add Grace and Beauty, and 
Dit of Wit to uk! Relations, and to whom they 


are applauded for tranſmitting to Poſterity the Act i- 


zut there is a certain Grace and Glory of, the 


"nd many Fulſtic 9 35 dd 10 td, STE 
That loog'd. lihe Truth, ſo ſmooth! were hey told. 


T5 is reported alfo, that when one of his Gin 
Friends ſhonld ſayv to Menander, Ibe Feaſts of Bacchus 


him ſrhis Anfaler, By all the Gods 1 have made a . 
medy, for I have laid my Plot; and there remaiijs: 
| only to malce the Verſes and Mestre to it. So , 
the Poers themſelves believe the Actions to be more 
| neceſſary than the Words, and the firſt Things to w_ 
conſidered. coyinna likewiſe,' when Pindar was but a 
| Young Man; and made too daring a Uſe of his Flo. 
E quence, gave him this- Admonition, that he was no 
poet for that he never compos'd any Fables, Which 
as the chiefeſt Office of poetry: In Regard that £ 
Mark Fiu, enen e hows: and: F 
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were invented to gi a Su cet neſs to Things. Which fon that 
Admonirion Pindar: leg ug oda“ fe. Mind; wrote a MW rakewwi 
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certain Ode which which thus begins, Long ONT LIL — 
de K Wir Ticwen 51 the 165 ; _ 14415 vii 5 xn | | CPE Bi 
319 was "that from. e . of © 0 5 BY ; 12 : 1 
ws ee, urn, unwind 5, rin = Nehbe 
07 Cadm u t hat moſt ancient "Kings | 12 . 
zus, N. _ W. Eloquen« 

0 1 805 the ſacred 4 Race of, Spartans Golds: 15:4 | = « wah 
| Cala mit- 
0 Hercules, ! that far in Strength iranſcends. 13 
Which when he ſhew'd: to Corinna, with a Smile, wien WW iing tha! 
vou fo, ſaid ſhe, you muſt ſcatter che Seed with vont Trophios 
Hand, no r empty the whole Sack at once And a- chicveme 
deed We Go: chat! Pindar intermixes, in his Poetik Men the 
Numbers: a ; Collection of all. ſorts of Fables. Now Signals o 
krhat poetry employs it (elf in Mythology is agreed by entrance 
Plato likewiſe. For 2 Fable is the Relation Of 3 falle Wi would: b 
Story reſembling Truth; and therefore ver) remore Wi them, ſa 
from- real Actions, for Relation is the Image o e. au Word 
on, as Fable is the Image of Relation. And there We ftands n. 
fore they that feign Actions, Are a5 different from H- pure Toi 
Korians 2s they chat ſpeak differ from thoſe taat born Mu 
act. Y Bull-dev 
WY b, . ears never bred ay any true Artiſt n 3nd Viz 
troubleſone RE There m 


For cine as Was a I 
A Perſon of mean parentage WI ©ctippide 
2er'd and derided by tie Ledan-m 
n the Purſut d ouſty ax 
Guilders 

m look coſtly p 


poerry or Lyric Verſe. 
Writer of Dit byrambichs 2 
and of no Repute; A and being je 
comedians, d yery: N 3 
Fame · qt 
No for hai Dramatic Poets Forms of che 1 
upon-Comedy | to be ſo 1gn , chat {Wand Mat 
ubliſh'd. a Law: that no Man "ſhow | « Kers and 
and 15 Wi ng, not 


y Comedies. But W Houriſh d, 4 
81 nication hear Nians a) 
| I euer 


—. an 
cryd up 
and. beheld by; all Pao ple 1 
them with Fables and the Diſplay 68 vari 


whereby, a+ Gorgias ſays, he chat decei“ 1d, was ho 
and he that was Jeceiv 


| luſt. han he that deceived not; 

wiſer than he who. was not 24, He that ®* deceit 

was more juſtz becauſe ir was no more than wu 
pretended to do- And her that was dec 


a 


3 
a *. 


for that he muſtobe an Man of no Senſeh that iss not 
taken with the twtetne(s:: of Words. And yet owhat 
Benefit did thoſe fine Tragedies procure the gien 
aians? But the ſhrewdnefs and cunning of. Fbemiſtocles 
wall'd the City z the Induſtry of Pericles adorned their 
| Arſenal, and Tinten ad vané'd them to command their 
| Neighbours. But as for the Wiſdom of Euripides, the 
| Eloquence of Sophocles, the Tofty Stile of E/chylus, what 


| Calamity did they avert from the City? or what Re- 


von or Fame did they bring to the Arhonians ? Is it fir- 
en ting that Dramatick Poems ould be compar'd! with 
out Trophies, or Scholaſtick Diferplme with Noble Ar- 
u- chicvements? Would ye that we ſhould introduce the 


ck Men themfelves carrying before them the Marks and 
den, Signals of their own Actions, permitting them double 


} by 
falls 
mote 
Actr 
here 
1 His 
that 


entrance like the Actors upon the Stage? But then it 


them, ſay ing and finging, a Panegyric, Gentl. men, curi- 
out Words, give way to us whoever he be that under- 
ſtands not Encomiums of this Nature; that has not a 
bure Tongue, that never ſang the orgiet of the High- 
born Muſes, nor ever officiated at the Bacchanals of the 


tiſt in 
lefon 


and Vizards, and Altars, and Verſatil Machines, 
There muſt be alſo the Tragedy- Actors, the Nicoftrati; 
edtage F Cbpide, Meniſci, T heodori, Poli, the Dreſſers, and 
byte edan-men of Tragedy, like thoſe of ſome ſumptu- 
fu d nity: apparell'd Lady, or rather like rhe Painters; 
I Cuilders and Colourers of Statues, together with a 
, look) i coftly preparation of Veſſels, Vizards, Purple-Coars 


12, that Wand Machines, attended by an unruly Rabble of Pan- 


chou ers and Guards; which a Lacedemonian once behold- 
and 18 
n heats 
| eceivink 
Paſo!) 
25 mot 

geceins 
- decely 
what l. 

25 oy 
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Jans miſtaken, conſuming ſo much Coſt and Labour upon vi- 


Karies, and Vidtualling whole Armies upon the Stage. 
For if yon. cc e Der es. 7 
r ſit you compute the Coft of thoſe Dramatick Pre- 
rations, your will find thar the Athenians ſpent more 
pon their Bacche, Oidi pode, Antigene s, Medeas, and Ele- 
i chan in their Wars. againſt the Barbarians for Li- 
, and extending their Empire. For their General 


«more Warlitelor Beuren. ; 378 


vould be requiſite that the Poets ſhould go before : 


3 Bull-deyouring Deity. And then there muſt be Scenes 


Ing, not improperly ſaid, How ſtrangely are the Arhe- 


pe:culous Triftes 4 that is to fay, waſting the Expences of 
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376; nber ube M ten ere 
oftatimes led furth the Soldiers to Battle, commanding” 
them only to make provifibns of, uch Food; as needed 


notitheitedivus preparation oß Fire. And mueed their 


Ad mixals and Captains of their Ships Went aboard 


without anyoother ! Privifivn than e, Onions and 
Cheeſe. Whereascthe Maſterstof 'the CHorus's, Foed ing 
their Dancers with Eels, Lettice; the Kernels of Gar. 
lick, and Marrow, feaſted ſor a long time, exerciſing 
their Voices, and pleaſing their Palats by turns. And 
as for theſe) if they were overcome; it was their Mil. 

fortune to be contemn'd and hifsd av; » And for the 
Victors, there was neither Tripot, nor conſecrated Or- 
nament of Victory, as Demetrius calls it, but à Life 

prolong'd among Cables, and an empty Houſe for 3 

Tomb. For this is the Tribute of Poetry, and chers 
is nothing more ſplendid to be expected from it. 

No then let us confider the great Generals going 
thither, to whom ſo ſoon as they paſs'd by us, we muſt 
riſe up and pay our Salutations, eſpecially thoſe who 
being neyer Famous for any great Action, Military or 
Civil, were never. furniſhed with daring Boldnets, nor 
experience in ſuch Enterprizes, nor initiated by the 
Hand of Mzilitiades that overthrew the Medes, or Thins 
Nocles that yanquiſh'd the Perfeans, This is the Martial: 
Gang, combating ſometimes with P7halanxes by Land, 
and engaging with Navies by Sea, and laden with the 
Spoils of both. Give ear Enyo, the Daughter of War, 
to this ſame; Prologue of Swords and Spears. 


Haſten. to Death, when for your Country voy'd, 


As - Epaminondas ſaid, for your Country, your Sepul- 
chers, and your Altars, throwing your ſelves into mo 
Noble and Illuſtrious Combats. The Victors of which 
methinks I ſee approaching toward me, not draggig 
after them a Goat or Ox for a Reward, nor crown'd 
with Ixy, and ſmelling of the Dregs of Wine. i! 
V hole Cities, Iflands, Continents and Colonies well 
Peopled are their Rewards, being ſurrounded with Tro- 
phies and Spoils of all ſorts. Whoſe Statues and Sym! 
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I "ea, Where 
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; "us" for an 


vere: Nurbikt or Heartedt !! 3907 


4 | bols;0f: fonour, are: Partbenobs; a hundred Furlongs 
WW esgth, Seuth- walls, Reads for Ships, the paſs f 


„ 7 hinnio; ple, che [Gb refine and Ampbipelis,. Riurut hon d i- 
% pisssche Victory of Milriadat, and. Salamis the Glory f 

of, Tbemiſtonles, fritvtuphing ovur the Ruihs of a Phony » 
0 4 land Veſſels. The Victory O canon brings away” 'the. 
0 ; PH,] Galleys Ar om Eurynedbn. And the V ictor y of 7 
by : Clean and Demoſthenes, brings'away'the' Shield of Braſidas, 
1. W and his Captive Soldiers in Chains from 'Spha#eria, Thie 

TR Victory of Conon and Thraſybulus walls the City, and 
No 1 brings the People back at liberty from Phyla. The Vi- 
WW cory of Alcibiades near Sicily reſtores the languiſſring 


„„ Condition: of the City; and Greece beheld: Dniz raisd 
WW {gain by the Victories of:Nelous and Androctus, in Lydia” 
co and Corias 1:1 you ask what Benefit every one of the 
reſt procur'd to the City? One will anſwer Lesbos, ano- 
ne J ther Samos, another Cyprus, another the Pontus Euximus, 
ut another Five hundred Galleys with three Banks of 
ho ars, and another Ten thouſand Talents, the Rewards 
or et fame and Trophies won. For theſe Victories the 
jor City obſerves Pablick Anniverſary Feſtivals; for theſe 
the l ories ſhe ſacrifices to the Gods; not for the Victo- 
n- ties of Eſchylus and Spbocles; not becauſe Carcinus lay 
ial- eich Aerope, or becauſe Aydanids was familiar with He- 
nd, . But upon the fixch of Auguf, even to this Day, 
the e 4 henians celebrate a Feſtival in memory of the 
car) ebe at Marathon. Upon the ſixteenth of the ſame 
onth the Conduits run Wine in remembranee of the 
Naval Victory won by Chabrias near Naxos. Upon the 
tvelfth they offer thankſgiving Sacrifices for the reco- 
Petry of their Liberty. For upon that Day they re- 
pul- Purn'd back from Fbyle. The third of the fame -- 
woſt bench they won the Rattle of Plates, The fixteenth”* 
bick WF" Perch was Conſecrated to Diana, the Moon appear d 
ging 3 i the Full to the Greobs Victorious at Salamis. The 
wn's ech of ay was made Sacred by the Battle of n. 
But e, herein the Atheniant, when their Confederates 
o- 4 Promontory ting into the Black Sea, where 
ym 4 a Chappet dedicated: to fome Virgin God- head, and ſa- 


an for fume Victory thereabout obtain'd. 
| | were 


n 


5 ſtaring thoſe Renowned Heroes into the number of the 


378 Mphetbher ibe Arhenidhs were 
were routed and ffedù abnπ, by chemfetwes obtained 
the Victory and Triumph over rheit” viltorious Ene- 


mies; ſuch Actions as t fe proud H oH rand Ve- 
neration and Grandeuf to the” City, For thife Acts it 
was that Pindar call'd Abend the? Support off Groen; 


not becauſe rhe Greeks werk dggrandiz di by the Trage- 
dies of Fbrynichus and Theſpis, bit bet auſe (as he ſays) 


near Artemifum the Athenian Youth laid the firſt Foun- 


dation of their Freedom; and afterwards fixing it upon 
the Adamuutine Pillars of Sal mi, Mycale and Placa, 
multiply'd their Felicity ro others. But as för the Wri- 
tings of the Poets, they are meer Bubbles. But Rheto- 
ricians and Orators indeed have ſomething in them 


that renders them in ſome meaſure fit to be compar'd 
with great Captains. For which Reaſon, AÆſchinss de- 
riding Demoſthenes, is reported to have ſaid of him, that 


he had commeiic'd a Suit between Oratory and the Art 


of conducting an Army. But for all that, do you 
think it proper to prefer the Plataich Oration of h- 


rides, to the Victory of Ariſtides? Or the Oration of 
Hias againſt the thirty Tyrants, to the Acts of Ihe 
ſybulus and Archias that put them to Death? Or that 
of Æſebines againſt Timarcbus for Whor ing, before th: 


relieving of Byzantium. by Phocion, by which he preven- 


red the Sons of the Confederates from being the Scorn 


and Deriſion of the Macedonians ? Or hall we compare 


the Oration of Demſtbenes concerning a Crown, be— 
fore the publick Crowns which he receiv'd for ſetting 


Greece ar Liberty, wherein the Rbctorician has behav'd 


himſelf moſt ſplendidly and learnedly, ſwearing ! 
the Progenitors of thoſe that ventur'd their Lives 41 


tarat bon for the Liberty of Greer2, rather than d 


thoſe that inſtructed Youth in the Schools; aw"; 
which were IPerates, Antiphintes, and the ei? All which 
the City buried at the Expences of the Publick. ho- 
nouring the Sacred Relics of their Bodies, and trat. 


Gods and by theſe it was that the Orator choſe 70 
ſwear, though he could not follow their Exam" 
th:rates alſo was wont to ſay, that they who vents” 


their Lives at Marathon, fought as TT they had he” 
| | | 5 pile 
by 
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their; 
that a) 
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| But Tc 


teen Ye 
he had 
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ſtanding 
that Ti: 
very, 0 
while Tp 
talion o 
ang han 
of Greece 


Nation 
in his St 
Words f 


| had ered 


to deride 
the quicl 


more Varlike for, Eeamned. 379 


'd | ſpir'd with, other Souls; than their O- ng and, exto ling Z 
6 their daring, Boldneſß and Contempt of Life, to one 


95 that asked him (being Sehe ire very aged) How. be 


it dds well aid be, as ons who being now above Fourſcore, 
45 and ten Years old, sſteems Death te be the worſt of Evils. 


ing and poliſhing his Helmet, in commanding Navies 


1 

on and Armies, but in knitting and joining together op- 
ia, poſites, Adequates, and like Caſes, and ſmoothing and 
ri- adapting, of Periods and Sentences; only that he did 
to- not make uſe of Files, Plainers, or Chizzels. How 
lem would that Man have been affrighted at the clattering 
1rd of Weapons, or the routing of a Faſanx, who was 
de⸗ ſo afraid of ſuffering one Vowel to claſh with another, 
hat or to pronounce a Word where the Syllables were un- 
Art even? Miltiades, the very next day after the Battle of 
you Marathon, return'd a Victor to the City with his Army. 
ce And Pericles having ſubdu'd the Samians in nine Months, 
of WF derided gamemnon that was ten Years taking of Tray. 
be Zut Hocrates was no lefs than three Olympiads (or fif- 
that teen Years) in writing a Panegyric; in all which Time 
the he had neither been a General, nor an Embaſſador, 
ven- neither built a City, nor been an Admiral; notwith- 
ore ſtanding the many Wars that harraſs'd Greece within 
part that Time. But while Timotheus freed Eubea from Sla- 


while Iphicrates defeated and cut to pieces a whole Bat- 
talion of the Lacedemoniansz at which Time the Athe- 


of Greece at Liberty; with as ample Priviledges to give 
their Voices in the general Aſſemblies of the whole 
Nation as they had themſelves; he fits poring at home 
| in his Study, ſceking out proper Phraſes and choice 
Words for his Oration ; during which Time Pericles 
bad erected ſtately Porticoes, and the goodly Temple 
| Aicatonpedes, Though the Comick Poet Cratinus ſeems 

ro deride even Pericles binifelf, as one that was none of 


; 


For neither did he, ſpend his Vears in u hetting his 
ys) | Sword, in grinding and Mar pning his, Spear, in ſcour- 
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very, while Chabrias vanquiſh'd the Enemy near Nazus, 


wans having ſhaken off the Spartan Yoke, ſet the refſt 
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lr 10-1 liv 35210 18104 Cold He ing ex 
1110. In Words, the Mighty! Pericles) off 3 911659 1 Spring, 
FE 657 5: Hes 14154, us q, Wall 901 74281 9201 I& FEA | | 4s N 
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t ee OF AU 51 ter fro1 
Confide Fe the poor Spitit“ 6. this” : 199 Orator, | meth; f 
who Wbt the vinth par Art bf hi 18 Life i in compiling one | 

ſingle Orition. © Bit to ſay no more of him, is it rati-— their 1. 


al” t co are the Haran ues of Demoſthenes, as he alſo 0 | 
| was an Ora Win with the Martial Exploits of Pemaſib. 0 ber 
ner When a great Leader? For Example, that hich Mens Pi 
he mad to fot forth the incönſiderate Folly of cone, | befo:e tl 
with' 'the Trophies which himſelf erected before Py/a; | every M 

Or kr Detlamation againſt Amatbuſius, | conc eruing 2 755 

Slaves,” with the noble Ser vice which he per form'd in ö Springs, 
reducing the Lacedemonians to Slavery. Neither can it ſulfice te 
be ſaid, becauſe he compos'd an Oration for granting | on the c 
the Freedom of Athens to all that. came to inna idle Exp 
there; that he therefore deſery'd as much Honour * W »: rfl uous 
ae, Who made one People of the Montinzars Wi haye rec 
Eliant, and Jjoin'd them "Confederates with the F into Deb: 
abide againſt the Lacedemonians. And yet we muſt iy juc 
. acknowledge that' the publick Orations of Demoſthenes | do not or 

deſerve: Applauſe, and particularly his Pbilippics, in but on! 
2 which he ' bravely” encourages 'the Athenians to Fi hat that 
. Arms, and entelſ. che Enterprize” of Leprines. 5 In need: 
; | | CSIRO Perry . IA e e e Teſtimon. 
9 _ — — RG MOOR TEE 4 his ow; 
5 gg, | 
Agent running in | Debr, or takin Why 

1 0. ae, . Wu, anker or 


Fasel out 7. the Greek 2 the Jam ad. 
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o and 

40 in his Laws weed any one tog "Wy 

| grams Water from his Neighbour's Well, who pt than 

not firſt dig'd and funk a Pit in his own 12 
ein al is come to a deln of Slay and. has by his Sou 


ing 


takingiup, Money upon Gau 381 
ing experimented, that the Place will not yield a 
Spring, becauſe the Clay ert! Potters Earth being of its 
own Nature fatty, ſolid and ſtrong, 'retains the Moi- 
ſure it receives, and will not let it ſoak or pierce 
through: Bux it muſt be lawful for them to take Wa- 
ter from another's, Ground, when. there is no way, or, 
** nell for an 70 Hul any in their own; For the Law 
ns WY ought to provide for Mens, Necelbty,,. bur, not favour. 
| 0887 FER” The The Oddmance there ccc be 
| alſo concerning Money: That none ould, be allow'd 
| to borrow upon Uſury, nor to go and dive into other 
| Mens Purſes, as it were into their Wells and Fountains, 


ede they have firſt ſearch'd at home, and ſounded 
„ eery Means for the obtaining it; having collected, as 


it were, and gather'd together, all the Gutters and 
| Pprings, to try if they can draw from them, what may 
| ſuffice ro ſupply their moſt. neceſſary Occaſions. But 
on the contrary, many there are, who, to defray. their 
idle Expences, and to ſatisfy their extravagant and ſu- 
berfluous Delights, make not uſe of their own, but, 
have recourſe to others, running, themſelves deeply 
into Debt without any Neceſlity, , Now this may eaſi- 
hn be judg'd, if one does but conſider, that Uſurers 
do not ordinarily lend to thoſe which are in Diſtreſs; 
but only to ſuch as defire to obtain, and get ſome- 
hat that is ſuperfluous, and of which they ſtand not 
need: So that the Credit given by the Lender, is a 
. edimony ſufficiently proving that- the Borrower has 
Ta po! his own; whereas on the contrary, ſince he has of 
Ling gh ought to keep himſelf from borrowing.) ». , 
| y mould'ſt thou go and make, thy Court to a 
anker or a Merchant? Borrow from thine own Ta- 
Pe. Thou haſt Tankards, Diſhes, and Baſons of Sil- 
er! Make uſe of them for thy Neceſſity, and, hen 
te gone to ſupply thy Wants, the pleaſant Town. 
$ ig, or Ifle of Tenedos will again refurniſh thy 
Toard with fair Veſſels of Earth, far-more'cleanly-and / 
Teat than thoſe/ of Silver: For they are not ſcented : 
, th the ſtrong and unpleaſant Smell of Uſary, .w hich : 
Le Ruſt, daily more and more ſullies and-'tarniſhes- 
x Luſtre of thy ſumptuous Magnificence. Te 
, ah Pig INT | 23 8 1 | 
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will not be every diy Pureſſ end i wil af che Cx 
Werke the 
meſt 'hollpt and facred Pays be che lac ths, 4 re by 
Reaſon of Ufüries poetic e da 58d as 400 i. 
cuts d. For as to thoſe who chooſe LL: to carry 
che Brok la them in 
Pan for Motey, taken woo Uſlity, then to felt them 
ve that Jupiter Tteſin 15 himſelf 
can preſerve them from Beggary.” They are aſham'd 
Forſooth to receive” the full Price and V alle of their 
Goods; but they are not àſhlam'deto pay life for the 
Money they have borrowed on ek And pet the 
great and wife Pericles causd that coſtly Kobe of fine 
Gold, weighing about forty Talents, with which h- 
ner da's Statue was adorii'd, to be made in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he could take it off and on at his Pleaſure; 
To the end (ſaid he) that when we Shall Rand in necd of 
Monty to ſupport” the” Charges of an expenſive War, we nay 
take it, and mate" uſe of it on ſo weighty an Occaſion, jute 
king again aft erpards in its place another of 10 1. oſs Price and 
V.lne than'the' former; Thus we ought in our Affairs, 
as in a Beſieged Town, never ro admit or receive the 
hoſtile Garriton of an Uſuter, nor to endure before 
our Eyes the delivering np of our Goods into perpetual 
Servitude; but rather to cut off from our Table what 
is neither neceſſary nor profitable; and in likesmanner 
from our Beds, our Couches, and” our ordinary FE. 
pences, ſo to keep our Selves free and at liberty, in 
hopes to reſtore again, What we Mail have retrench'd, 
if Fortune ſhall hereafter ſmile upon us. The Zona! 
Ladies heretofore willingly parted with their Jewel 
and Ornaments of Gold, for the making a Cup to be 
ſent as ati Offering to the Temple of Apollo Pythius in 
the City of Delpbi. And the cart haginian Matrons did 
with their own Hands cut the Hair "from their Heads | 
to make Cords for the managing of their Warlike En- 
| Zins and Inſtruments, in defence of their Beſieged Ci 
ty. But we, as if we were aſtiam'd of being able te 
ſtalid on our own Legs, and without being ſupports 
by the Aſſiſtance of others, go and enſlave our ſelves 


"by? Engagements an and Obligations; whereas 3 
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11 e hquld einher, melt jor. fell, build 
7 © iempl "of Ll ergy, for PRE, Selyes, our Wives, and. our 
ry Y hy "Gol 70187 oc 1 0 9 671 12 01 2 16 I 5 2 5 
95 her ddeſs Biana AD tl e City of. Epb: ſus. c 585595 9 
em ch Hsptors, as can, ty 1 into her Temple Freedom 
Cf A 100 Protection againſt their Creditors : But the Sanctu- 
nd ary of Parfimeny | and Moderation in Ex pences, into 
ler which no Uſurer, can enter, o pluck. rhence, and car 
che {LE any Debror Priſoner, is always, open for the 
ru iſe, .a affords. them a long and large Space of joy- 
gene ful and honourable Repoſe. For as the Propheteſs, 
1. which 90 1 Oracles! in the Temple of the, Pythian Apollo 
mA about the Time of the Median Wars, anſwer'd the 4th- 
115 mans, that God had for their Safety given them a Wall 
1 00 of Weod, upon which, forſaking their Lands, their 
ky City, their Houſes, and all their Goods, they had re- 
huts courſe to their Ships. for the Preſervation of their Li- 
> aud herty :, So God gives us a Table of Wood, Veſſels of 
air Earth, and Garments of coarſe Cloth, if we deſire 8 
the hve and continue in Freedom: | 
eſore Aim not at gilded Coaches, Steed of F rice, 
oy And Harneſs, richly wrought wit b beg Device, 
1at : 
5 Fe or how ſoiftly ſoever they may run; yet will Uſuries 
"Et Mer-talke them, and out run chem : 
5 in 5 Take rather the firſt Aſs thou malt meet, « or - the firſt | 
hd, ack-horſe that ſhall come in thy way, and fly from 
115 that. cruel and tyrannical Enemy the Uſurer, who: asks 
wel thee, not Fire and Water, as heretofore did the Barba- 
1 Tous King of Perſia, but which is worſe, touches thy 
1 in Liber, wounds thy Honour by Proſcriptions, and 
is did ets thy Goods to Sale by out cry. If thou, payeſt him 
leads yor, he troubles. thee; if thou haſt wherewithal to ſa- 
e En- phe him,, he. wall not receive it, unleſs it be his Plea- 


d Ci fare, IH. thou ſell t, he will have thy Goods for no- 
ble to N We or at a yery under Rate; ; and if thou wilt not 
9ortec by |, he will force thee to it : if thou ſueſt him, he 
fel 700 to thee of an Accommodation; if thou ſwear 
my $i give him e he will domineer over -thee: If 
muck Dum "> hes 
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rhou goeſt to his Houſe, to diſcourſe with him, he 


and ftanding ever others, who are, like ſo many u 


* 


urs his Door againſt thee; if thou ſtay'ſt at home, 

he is always knocking at thy Door, and will never ftir 
from thee. Of what uſe to the 4therians was the Decree 
of Solon, by which he ordain'd, that the Body ſhould 
not be oblig'd for any Publick Debt? For they who 
owe, are in Bondage to all Bankers, and not to them 
alone ( for then there would be no great hurt, | but 
to their very Slaves, who are Proud, inſolent, Barba- 
rous and Outragious, and in a word exactly ſuch, as 

Plato deſcribes the Devils and fiery Executioners to he, 
who in Hell torment the Souls of the Wicked, For 
thus do theſe wretched Uſurers make the Court, where 
Juſtice is adminiſtred, an Hell to the poor D-btors 
preying on ſome, and gnawing them Vulture like, to 
to the very Bones, and g „ 


Tiereing into their Entrails with ſharp Beats; 


talus's, prohibited by them from taſting the Corn and 
Fruits of their own Ground, and drinking the Wine of 
their own Vintage. And as King Darius ſent to the 
City of Athens his Lieutenants Datis and Artdthonies 
with Chains and Cords, to bind the Priſoners the 
Mould take: So theſe Uſurers, bringing into Chace 
Boxes full of Schedules, Bills and Obligatory Co 
tracts, as ſo many Irons and Fetters for the Shackling 
of poor Criminals, go thro' the Cities, ſowing in them 
as they paſs, not good and profitable Seed, as did 
| heretofore Triptoſemue, when he went through all Places 
teaching the People to ſo Corn; but Roots and 
Grains of Debts, that produce infinite Labours and in- 
tolerable Uſuries, of which the End can never be foung, 
and which, eating their way, and ſpreading their 
Sprouts round about, do in fine make Cities bend ut 
der the Burden, *cill they come to be ſuffocated, TY! 
fay, that Hares at the ſame time ſuckle one young 1 
weret, are ready to kindle and bring forth anothet, 
and conceive a third: But the Uſuries of theſe Barb4- 
rous and Wicked Uſarers bring forth beſore they cod, 
ceive: For at the very Delivery of their Mone), the 
. 1 0 ˙²˙» CPE LEES 58275," immediate 
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ment they laylit down 3 and let 
Intereſt,. Which they take and receive for the Uſe f 
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| (Gate before Gate, and ill a Gate bebind > _ 


, Before Uſe, and Pill more U hen finds" 


| hold, chat Nothing can be made of Nothing, and of 
| that which has no Exiſtence ; For with them Uſury is 
made and engendred of that, which neither is, nor 
ever was. They think the taking to farm che Cuſtoms 
aud other Publick Tributes, which the Laws neverthe- 
lels permit, to be a Shame and Reproach : And yet 
tnemſelves on the contrary, in oppoſition to all the 
Laus in the World, make Men pay Tribute for what 
they lend upon Intereſt; or rather, if Truth may be 
Polen, do in the very letting out their Money to Uſe, 
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who receives leſs than he acknowledges in his Obligati- 
da is falſely and diſhoneſtly cheated, And the Ferſians 
Indeed repute Lying to be a Sin only in a ſecond De- 
tee, but the firſt they repute to be in Debt: Foraſ- 
auch as Lying frequently attends thoſe that owe. Now 
Tre are not in the whole World any People, who are 
ner guilty of Lying than Uſurers, nor that practice 
bre Unfaithfulneſs in their Day- Books in which they 
down, that they have deliver'd ſuch a Sum of Mo- 
to ſuch a Perſon, to whom they have not given 
bh ſo much. And the moving Cauſe of their Lying 
[pure Avarice, not Want or Poverty, but an inſatia- 
 Defire of always having more, the End of which. 
either pleaſurable nor Frofitable to themſelyes, bur 
dus and deſtructive to thole, whom they injure. 
they neither cultivate the Lands, of which they 
BE their Debtors, nor inhabit the Houſes; out of | 
Ich they eject them, nor eat at the Tables which 
[take away from them, nor wear the Clothes of 
ol. v. „ which 
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Bur it may much better be ſaid againſt the Uſurers | 


e, chat they laugh at thoſe natural Philoſophers, who | 


palely deceive their Debtor : For the poor Debtor, 
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and then a ſecond ſoon follows, being drawn on, and 


wit, Freedom from penfive Care, Other wiſe thou wilt 6 


386 Againſt running in Debt, or 
which they ſtrip them. But firſt one is deſtroy'd, 


allur'd by the former. For the Miſchief ſpreads like 
Wild- fire, fill conſuming, and yet ſtill increating by "In 
the Deſtruction and Ruin of thoſe that fall into ir, have 
whom it devours one after another, And the Ulurer, who 1 
who maintains this Fire, blowing and kindling it to 4 Ma. 
the undoing of ſo many People, reaps no other Ad- (o do 
Vantage from it, but only that he now and then takes San 
His Book of Accompts, and reads in it, how many poor Dogs. 


Debtors he has cauſed to ſell what they had; how 


many he has diſpoſſeſs'd of their Lands and Livings; | be dun 
| whence he came and whither he is gone by always tur- 


| | : are al 
ning, winding, and encreaſing his Money. thar v7 
Think not that I ſpeak this for any IIl-will or En- loſophe 
mity, that I haye born againſt Uſurers: = Jupiter 
For never did they drive away my Kine, | es 
Or Hor ſes, mmoonmommr—gm m——_———— | | Ming. 
88808 | U?, Fo 


But my only Aim is, to ſhew thoſe, who are ſo readj | braided 
to take up Money upon Uſe, how much Shame and . fooligh 
Slavery there is in it, and how it proceeds only fron 


| | Vas th 

extream Folly, Sloth and Effeminacy of Heart. For 18 le * 
thou haſt of thy own, borrow not, ſince thou haſt 1 tha. 0 
need of it; and if thou haſt nothing, borrow not, b not them 
cauſe thou wilt not have any Means to pay. But le ret, and 
us conſider the one and the other apart. The Fd han 4-5 
Cato ſaid to a certain Old Man, who behaved him 1, : 
ill: My Friend, ſeeing old Age has of it ſelf ſo many Eri Only ther: 
why do:t thou go about to add to them the Reproach Al ares and 
Shame of Wickedneſs ? In like manner may we ſay f as if 
Man, oppreſs'd with Poverty: Since Poverty has of more dan 
elf ſo many and ſo great Miſeries, do not heap upon en than 2 Do 


 Anguiſhes of borrowing and being in debt. Take not fran! be aſiſtant 
verty the only good thing, in which it is ſuperior to Rich's, WM). 
ject thy ſelf to the Deriſion of the common Pros 
_ which ſays: 
| A Goat I cannot bear away, 

Net you an Ox upon me lay. 


faking up Money upon Uſury. 387 
Thou canſt not bear Poverty, and yet thou art going 
to load on thy ſelfan Uſurer, which is a Burden, even 
to a Rich Man inſupportable. 3%ͤ Eh 
But you will ſay perhaps, How. then would you 
have me to live? Is this a Queſtion fit for thee to asle, 
who haſt Hands, Feet and a Voice, who in brief art 
a Man, whoſe Property it is to Love, and be beloyed, 
to do and receive a Courtefie ? Canſt thou not teach 
Grammar, bring up young Children, be a Porter or 
Door-keeper, travel by Sea, ſerye in a Ship ? There is 
in all theſe nothing more ſhameful or odious, than to 
| be dunn'd with the importunate Clamors of ſuch, as 
| are always ſaying, Pay me, give me my Moncy, Rutilins, 
| that rich Roman, coming one Day to Muſonius the Phi- 
| loſopher, whiſper'd him thus in his Ear: Muſonius, 
| Jupiter the Saviour, whom you Philoſophers profeſs to imi- 
| tate and follow, tabes nor up Money at Intereſt, Muſonius 
| ſmiling preſently anſwer'd him: Nor yet does be lend for 
| UG, For this Rutilius, who was himſelf an Uſurer, up- 
| braided the other with borrowing upon Uſe. Now what 
a fooliſh Stoical Arrogance was this ? For what need 
vas there of bringing here Jupiter the Saviour, when he 
might have given him the ſame Admonition by things 
that were familiar, and before his Eyes? Swallows run 
or themſel ves into Debt, Ants borrow not upon Inte- 
But 1 eſt, and yet Nature has given them neither Reaſon, 
e oe” Hands, nor Art. But ſhe has endu'd men with ſuch | 
hang Abundance of Und erſtanding. that they maintain not 
11y £11 only themſelyes, but alſo Horſes, Dogs, Partridges, 
bach ares and Jays. Why then doſt thou condemn thy 
ſay p lf, as if thou wert leſs able to perſwade than a Jay, 
bas i, more dumb than a Partridge, and more ungenerous 
1 * than a Dog, in that thou canſt not oblige any Man to 
t 77 x alſtant to thee either by ſerving him, inſtructing 
e lighting him, guarding him, or fighting in his 
hon N Doſt thou not ſee, how many occafions the 
Pr and, and how many the Sea affords thee, for thy 


aintenance? Hear alſo what crates ſays: 
Here T ſaw Micylus the pol to Card, 
Ault bis Wife Spun, that they by Eabour bard, 
5 R 2 In 
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| : LION Nt by Z 
mn theſe hard times might *ſcape the hungry Jaws the « 
Of Famine, — — — 
King Antigonus, when he had not for a long time 
ſeen cleanthes the Philoſopher, ſaid to him : D thu 

yet, 0 Cleanthes, continue to grind ? Yes Sir, reply'd cle- | 
anthes, I flill grind, and that I do to gain my Living, and In lik 
not to de part from Pbiloſopby. How great and generous Uſure 
was the Courage of this Man, who, coming from the ſomet 
Mill and the Kneading Trough, did with the ſame WM having 
Hand which had been employed in turning the Stone, W find ck 
and moulding the Dough, write of the Nature of the W For a; 
Gods, Moon. Stars and Sun! And yet we think theſe up anc 
= oO 0: e which 
Therefore, forſooth, that we may be free, we take rolling 
up Money at Intereſt, and to this purpoſe flatter baſe himſel. 
and ſervile Perſons, wait on them, treat them, make ditor. | 
them Preſents, and pay them Penſions, and this ve one Ug, 
do, not being compell'd by Poverty (for no Ulurer WW broylin, 
will lend a poor Man Money) but to gratify our Pro- more of 
digality. For if we would be content with ſuch things, WF Perſon, 
as are neceſſary for human Life, Uſurers would be 10 WF any Mec 
leis rare in the World, than centaurs and Gorgons. But are cont. 
Luxury and Exceſs, as it produc'd Goldſmiths, Silver: Choleric 
ſmiths, Perfumers and Diers of curious Colours, ſo nas more an 
it alſo brought forth Uſurers. For we run not into are not v 
Debt for Bread and Wine, but for the purchaſing o vous Ang 
ſtately Seats, numerous Slaves, fine Mules. coſtly of the V 
Hangings, rich Tables, and for all thoſe foolif and ut anoth 
ſuperfluous Expenſes, to which we frequently put on cauſes th, 
ſelves for the exhibiting of Plays to the People, or [000 they ſhoy; 
ſuch vain Ambition, from which we frequently reap l they mig] 
other Fruit but Ingratitude. Now he that 18 one For I nd 
| Intangled in Uſury, remains a Debtor all his Life, 1 vealthy, 
unlike in this to the Horſe, who, having once taken t Whoſe Diſc 
Bridle into his Mouth, and the Saddle on his Back, '* remain th, 
ceives one Rider after another, Nor is there %, or , 
Means for theſe Debtors to make their Eſcape into tho lame thing 
fair Paſtures and Meadows, which once they oy 0 t up as 

but they wander about, like thoſe Dæmons, 2 ud you 
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by Empedocles to have been driven out of Heaven by 

the offended Gods: e 8 je, 
By the Skies Force they're thruſt into the Main, 
which to the Earth ſoon ſpues em back again: 


25 Tbence to bright Titan's orb they're forced to flie, 

15 And Titan ſoon remits them to the Shice 

nd ln like manner do ſuch Men fall from the Hand of one: 
ous Uſurer or Banker to another, ſometimes of a Corinthian, 
che ſometimes of a Patrean, ſometimes of an Athenian, till 
me having been deceiv'd and cheated by all, they finally 
one, find themſelves d iſſipated and torn in pieces by Uſury. 
the For as He who is fallen into the Dirt, muſt either riſe 
heſe up and get out of it, or elſe lie ſtill in the Place, into. 
which he firſt fell, for that by tumbling, turning, and 
take rolling about, he does bur {till more ayd more bemire 
baſe himſelf; So alfo thoſe, who do but change their Cre- 
make WF ditor. and caufe their Names to be rranſcrib'd from. 
s we one Uſurer's Book to anothers do by loading and em- 
ſuret broyling themſelves with new Uſuries, become more and 
- Pro- more oppreſs'd. Now in this they properly reſemble 
hing / WW Perſons diſtemper'd with Choler, who will not receive 
be no i #1 Medicine ſufficient to work a perfect Cure; but 
ut ae continually taking away that which drops from the 
Silver : Choterick Humour, and fo make way for it to gather 


ſo ha more and more: For in the ſame manner theſe Men 
„t imo dre not willing to be cleans'd at once, but do with grie- 


ſing ei us Anguiſh and Sorrow pay their Uſe at every Seaſon 
colt! of the Year, and no ſooner have they diſcharg'd one, 
um and dur another drops and Kills immediately after, which 
dut 00 cauſes them both aking Hearts and Heads; whereas. 
or ſon they ſhould have raken care to get wholly clear, that: 
reap "ol they might remain free and at Liberty. 5 
is one For I now turn my Speech to thoſe, who are more 
Life, o wealthy, and withal more nice and effeminate, and 
taken t Vole Diſcourſe is commonly in this manner; How ſhall 


T remain then without Servants, witbout Fire, and without an 
| Houſe, or Place, to which T may repair? Now this is the- 
ame thing, as if one, who is fick of a Dropſie, and 
P as a Barrel, ſhould ſay to a Phyſician: How? 
you bave me become ſlender, lean and empty? And 

| 5 why 
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5 y hy, not, provided you thereby get your Health? Thus 
tis better you ſhould, be wirhour Servants, than that 
vou ſhould your ſelf become a Slave; and that you 
ſhould remain without Poſſeſſions, than that you ſhould 
be made the Poſſeſſion of another. Give Ear a little to 
the Diſcourſe of the two Vultures, as it is reported in 
the Fables. One of them was taken with ſo ſtrong a 
Fit of Vomiting, that he ſaid, I believe I ſhall caft up 
ni very Bowels, Now to this his Companion anfwer'd, 
What. hurt wull there be in it ? For thou wilt not indeed throw 
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upthine own Entrails, but thoſe of a deceasd Perſon, which | 


we devour d the other Day. So he who is indebted, ſells 
not his own Inheritance, nor his own Houſe, but that 
of the Uſurer, who lent him the Money, to whom the 
| Law judges the Right and Poſſeſſion of them. Nay, by 


: Jupiter, will he ſay ro me, but my Father left me this E- | 


Hate. I believe it well, but he left thee alſo Liberty 


andi a good Repute, of which thou oughteſt to make | 
7 nt, and be more careful. He who begat | 


pre {3ccount, and de more c. noon} ape 
_ Thee, made thy Foot, and thy Hand, and neyertheleſs 
if they happen to be mortified, thou wilt give Money 
to the Chirurgeon to cut rhem off. Calypſo preſented 
Uyſes with a Robe, breathing forth the ſweet ſcented 
Odor of an immortal Body, which the put on him, as 
a Token and. Memorial of the Love ſhe had born him. 


Bat when his Ship was caſt away, and himſelf ready to | 


fink to the Bottom, not being able to keep above the 


Water, by reaſon of his, wet Robe, which weigh'd | 


7 bi m.downwards. he put it off, and threw it away, and 

Hhuaying girt his naked Breaſt with a certain broad Swad- 
VVV 
94 Swam ſaſe to Shore. r — 


And aftet würds, when the Danger was over, and he 


feen tö be landed, he wanted neither Food nor Ray- 
„went! And is it not a true Tempeſt, when the Ulu- 
vi after fome time comes to aſſault the miſerable Deb- 
en Word d 1 
ns "This bauing ſaid, the Clouds grow thick, the Sea 
It troubled, and its raging Waves beat bigh, 

bill Faſt, South, Weſt Winds through the 2 10 
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taking up Money upon Uſury. 29r 
Theſe Winds are Uſe, and Uſe upon Uſe, which roll 
one after another; and he, that is overwhelm'd by 
them and kept down by their Weight, cannot ſerve 
himſelf, nor make his eſcape by Swimming, but at laſt 
ſinks down to the Bottom, where he periſhes. carrying 
with him his Friends, who were Pledges and Sureties 
for him, ow „ 5 
_ Crates the Theban Philoſopher acted far otherwiſe: 
for owing nothing, and conſequently not being preſt for 
Payment by any Creditor, but only tir'd wich the Cares 
and Troubles of Houſe-keeping, and the Sollicitude re- 
quiſite to the Management of his Eſtate, he left a Pa- 
trimony of eight Talents Value, and taking only his 
Cloak and Wallet, retir'd to Philoſophy and Poverty. 
Ana ragoras alſo forſook his plentiful and well- ſtockt Pa- 
ſtur es. But what need is there of alledging theſe Ex- 
amples ? Seeing that Philozenus a Muſician, being one of 
thoſe who were ſent to people a new City, and new 
Land in Sicily, where there fell to his Share a good 
Houſe and great Wealth, with which he might have 
liv'd well at his Eaſe, yet ſeeing that Delights, Pleaſure 
and Idleneſs, without any Exerciſe of good Letters, 
reign'd in thoſe Quarters, ſaid, Theſe Goods, by all the 
Gods, ſhall not deſtroy me, but J will rather loſe them; and 
immediately leaving to others the Portion that was 
allotted to himſelf, he again took ſhipping, and re- 
turn'd to Athens, Whereas thoſe who are in Debt, 
bear and ſuffer themſelves to be ſu'd, tax'd, made Slaves 
of, and cheated with falſe Money, feeding with King 
Phmeus certain winged Harpies. For theſe Uſurers fly 
to them, and raviſh out of their Hands their very 
Food. Neither yet have they Patience to ſtay and ex- 
dect the Seaſon ; for they buy their Debrors Corn be- 
he fore it is ready for Haryeſt ; bargain for the Oil, be- 
| fore the Olives are ripe, and in like manner for their 
ſu- Wines: 7 will have it, ſays the Uſurer, at ſuch a Price, 
b- and immediately gets the Writing ſign'd; and yet the 
Grapes are ſtill hanging on the Vine, expecting the 
Month of September, when the Star Arcurus riſes and 
ics the Vintage. : 272 oa 45 
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 PruTarcHn?*s Platonic Queſtions. char u. 
2 1 3 * e — — arity, 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. Brown, AA. E. ones ; 
Ro, 55 ian | SES | ſtributi. 
XJHAT is the Reaſon, that Socrates his God bid ſpect of 
him to act the Midwife's Part to others, bur muſt ta 
charged himſelf not to generate? For thus he talks beſt, the 
to Theetetius, not after his merry jeſt ing way, becauſe Children 
he would never have uſed the Name of God in ſuch a It bein 
manner, though Plato in that Book makes Socrates ſeve- WM ould get 
ral rimes to talk with great Boaſting and Arrogance, Pere no E 
as he does now. There are many (dear Friend) ſo well Diſputati 
affected towards me, that they are ready to fall rudely WF Bays for, 
upon me, when 1 offer to cure them of the leaſt Mad- | Antagonit 
neſs: For they will not be perſwaded that I do it out vere do gi 
of good Will, becauſe they are ignorant that God WM tbe beſt, 
bears ill Will to no Man, and that therefore I wiſh Ill there is no 
to no Man; but to Rand in a Lie, or to ſtifle the the like, b 
Truth, neither of theſe Things I can do. Whether they can ſ⸗ 
therefore did he ſtile his own Nature, which was of 2 h ate the 
very ſtrong and pregnant Wit, by the Name of God, Bi a5 the Air 
as Menander ſays, For our Mind is God; and as Heraclitus, Noiſe in it 
Man's Genius is a Deity? Or did ſome Divine Cauſe, or ot exactly 
ſome Genius or other impart this way of Philoſophi- nent in D347 
ring to Socrates, whereby as he was interrogating others, I zous within 
he cleared them of Pride, Error and Ignorance, Things vithout. F 
that made them troubleſome both to themſelves and have Philo 


others. For about that Time there happened to be in dle to do ʒ 
Greece ſeveral Sophiſters; to theſe fome young Men Bi nore, if Mei 
paid great Sums of Money, for which they purchaſed Wi did juſtly int 
a ſtrong Opinion of Learning and Wiſdom, and of unſtable Diſc 
being ſtour Diſputants; but this ſort of Diſputation ud him conv 
ſpent much Time in triffing Squablings, which neither Mon, And 
were of any Credit or Profit. Now Socrates ufing an of Evils, Err, 
argumentative Diſcourſe, by way of a purgative = aſt Benefit t 
medy, procured Belief and Authority to what he ſais ſculapians; 
becauſe in refuting others, he himfelf affirmed vey ody; indeed 
thing; and he the ſooner gained upon People, becauf uon. But if 


ha ſeemed rather to be inquiſitive after the I ane ad if the T 


* I 
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well as they, than ro maintain his own Opinions, For 
that uſeful Thing, Judgment, is taken with' Famili- 
arity, and the: Lover is blinded with the Thing: 
loved; and nothing, of a Man's own is ſo beloved, 
as is his Opinion and Diſcourſe, And the Di- 
ſtribution of Children, ſaid to be the juſteſt, in re- 
ſpect oſ Diſcourſes, is the unjuſteſt; for there a Man 
muſt take his own, but here a Man muſt chuſe the 
beſt, tho? it be another Man's. Therefore he that has. 
Children of his own; is a:worſe Judge of, other: Mens: 
It being true, as the Sophiſter ſaid“ well, The Eleans 
would he tbe "moſt proper Judges of the Olympick Games; 
ere no Eleans Gameſters- So he that would judge o 
Diſputations, cannot be juſt, if he either ſeeks: the 
Bays for, or is himſelf Antagoniſt: to either, of: the. 
Antagoniſts. For as the Grecian Captains, when they. 
were do give their Suffrages, who had behaved himſelf 
the beſt, every Man of them Voted for himfelf: So 
there is not a Philoſopher of them all, but would do 
the like, beſides Socrates, and thoſe chat acknowledge 
they can ſay nothing that is their own, and theſe ohn. 
ly are the pure uncorrupt Judges of rhe: Truch. For 


„sche Air in the Ears, unleſs it be ſtill, and void of 
„oiſe in it ſelf, without any Sound or Tinkling, does 
r not exactly take Sounds, ſo the Philoſophical Judg- 
| ment in Diſputations, if it be diſturbed and obſtrepe= 


tous within, is hardly comprehenſive of what is faid 
vithout. For ont familiar and inbred Opinion, muſt 
have Philoſophy to rectify the: beſt Things it is:capa- 
ble to do ʒ all others err from the Truth. Further-/ 
more, if Men can comprehend and know nothing, God 
did juſtly interd ict Socrates the Procreation of falſe and 
unſtable Diſcourſes, which are like Wind-eggs, and 
lid him convince others who were of any other Opi- 
et on. And Reafoning, which rids us of the greateſt 
an a Evils, Error and Vanity of Mind, is none bf the- 
e- lat Benefit to us: For Cod bas not granted tlas te it he" 
Nſculapians; Nor did Socrates give Phyſicle to the 
ledy; indeed he purged the Mind of ſecret Corrup- 
non, But if there be any Knowledge of the Truth, 
ad if the Truth be one, he has as much that learn 
| N. 3 it 
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i'8e" him chat invented it not, as the Inventor himſelf. ede 

"Now, he the moſt eaſily attains the Truth, that is bas 
RN ded he has it not; and he chuſes beſt, juſt as he | 1 
Sage has no Children of his own, adopts the beſt. 7 ws 
Mark this well; chat Poetry, Mathematicks, Oratory ; hw 
And Sôphiſtry, Which are the Things the Deity forbad of it. 

| States to generate, are of no Value; and that of the ; Plato? 
10le Wiſdom about what is Divins- and Intelligible 7 not b 
(which Scrates call'd Amiable and Eligible for it elf 13 conſiſ 
there is neither Generation nor Invention by Man, but not t! 
Reminiſcence. Whereſore Socrates taught nothing, but and f 
fiiggeſting Principles of Doubt, as 'Birth- pains, to Nos: 
Fouts Men, he excited, and at the ſame time confirm- partak 
ed the innate Notions: This he call'd his Art of Alid- 1 
wifery, which did not (as others profeſſed) extrinfically made 

| confer Intelligence upon his Auditors; but demonſtra- W Repub! 
ted it to be innate, yet imperfect and confuſed, and in 10 be © 
vant of a Nurſe to feed it. or ther 
hy does he call the Supream God Father and Mater W poke oh 
of all Things? Is he (as Homer calls him) of Created | and of * 
"Gods and Men the Father, and of Brutes and Things W prefenes 
that have no Soul, the Maker? If chryſippus may b ra 5. 
Fcedited,” he is not properly ſtiled the Father of a Field, a bles, + 
"who Fly ſow'd it: tho' Fruits ſpring from the Sen WM cond cor 
Jet figuratively it may; as the Maker of the World 1 
5 1 call'd the Father of it. And in his convivium he alligned i 
Calls“ Phetrus the Father of the amatorious Diſcourſe, the” Ming 
"which he had introduced; and ſo in his Pheerus | ble” in; 
he calls Lycias, who had . the Occaſion of 8 | hood .. 
excellent Diſcourſe about Philoſophical Matters. Or WF , ding th 
is there any difference between a Father and a Ma- of the Ser 


„Fer! Or between Procreation and Making ? For, 23 | 

What is procreated, is alſo made, but not on the panes? | 
; 8 ſo he that proereated did alſo make: For the . 
by Life | an Animal, is the making of it. Now et 
"Work bf Y Malter; 48 off a Builder, a Weaver, a . 
"Beat [hſtfukient Maker, or a Statuary, does alroget 2 
differ ft rom its Author: Zut the Principle and nor 
| of che Procreator I is implanted in the Progeny, 2? 


_ contains his Nature; the Progeny being a Piece pull d 


- Id Is 
1 off The” brseteator. Smce therefore the ge 
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neither like a piece of Potters Work, nor Joiners Work, 
but that there 1s a great Share of Life and Divinity in 
it, which God from himſelf communicated to, and 
mixed with Matter; God may as well be called Fa- 
ther of the World, it having Life in it, as the Maker 
of it. And fince theſe Things come very near to 
lato's Opinion, confider, I. pray, whether there may 
vot be ſome Probability in them. Whereas the World 
conſiſts of two Parts, Body and Soul, God indeed made 
not the Body; but Matter being exhibited, he formed 
and fitted it, binding up and confining what was in- 
finite within proper Limits and Figures. But the Soul 
partaking of Mind, Reaſon and Harmony, was not 
only the Work of God, but part of him. not only 
made by him, but begot by him. Therefore in the 
Republick Univerfal, ſuppoſe the Univerſe, as one Line, 
to be cut into two uncqual Sections; again cut each 
of theſe Sections in two after the fame manner; ſup- 
poſe this to conſtitute the Genera of Things Jenizsle, 
and of Things intelligible in the Univerſe, the firſt re- 
preſents the Genius of Intelligibles, comprehending the 
fir ſt Species; the ſecond the Mathematicks. Of Sen- 
ſibles, firſt the Genius comprehends folid Bodies, the fe- 
cond comprehends the Images and Repreſentations of 
them. Moreover, to every one of theſe four he has 
aſſigned its proper judicatory Faculty, viz. to the firſt, 
the Mind; to the Mathematicks, the Intellect; to Sen- 
hibles, Belief; to Images and Repreſentations, Likeli- 
hood and Probability. But what does he mean by di- 
viding the Uniyerſe into unequal Parts? And which 
of the Sections, the Intelligible or the Senſible, is the 
greater? For in this he has not explain'd himſelf. Bur 
it appears the Senſible is the greater Portion. For the 
Eſſence of Intelligibles is Indiviſtble, and in the ſame 
Reſpect ever the ſame, being contracted into a little, 
and pure; but an Eſſence diviſible, and running about 
Bodies, conſtitutes the ſenſible Part, Now what is Im- 
material, is limited; but Body in reſpect of Matter, is 
infinite and unlimited; and as it is Senſible, it par- 
takes of Intelligible, when it is defined. Beſides, as 
every Senſible has many Images, Shadows and Repre- 
fo e ſllentations- 
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ſentations, and from one and the ſame Original, ſeverał Senſible 
_ Copies may be taken both: by Nature and Art; ſo the for- dle, hat 
mer muſt needs exceed the latter in Number, according to it ail ro 


Plato, who makes the Notions of Things. ſenſible, to cannot 1. 
be Copies or Ideas, like Statues or Pictures of Things Þ in his Be 
material. Then the Mind conceives one fort of Ideas but the 1 
abſtracted from Body, which belongs to the Mathema- ſolution 
ticks: This leads from Arithmetick to Geometry, The Caſe 
thence to Aſtrology, then to Muſick or Harmony. For ] poreal pa 
Things become Geometrical, by the Acceſſion of Mag- and unal; 
nitude to Quality; Solid, by the Acceſſion of Profun- WF is not ſai, 
dity to Magnitude z Aſtrological, by. the Acceſhon of Minuteneſ 
Motion to Solidity; Harmonical, by the Acceſſion of ſo, as beir 
Sound to Motion. Abſtract then Sound from Motion, tion and U 
Motion from Solids, Profundity from Superficies, Mag- to judge 
| nitude from Quantity, we are then in notional 7dcas, Wa Thing is 
which haye no Diſtinction among themſelves, in reſpet Wwhich is ey 
of Unity and Solitude: For Unity makes no Number, Hof it: But 
unleſs joined by the infinite Binary, then it makes a tions and 5 
Number. And thence we proceed ro Points, thence to ut the Mir 
Lines, from them to Superficies, and Profundities, and Mthe Sight is 
Bodies, and to the Qualities of the Bodies ſo and ſo qua- * Similitu 
lified. Now the Mind is the only judicatory Facult nd Diverſtt. 
of Intelligibles, and the Intellect is the Mind in the N try, other 
Mathematiclks, as to Intelligibles appearing by Reffe- ey 0 not 
ction in a Glaſs, But as to the knowledge of Bodies H us: For i 
becauſe of their multitude, Nature has given us fend attains to 
Powers or Diſtinctions of Senſcs nor are all Bodies dil hing, which 
cerned by them, many eſcaping. Senſe by Reaſon 0: Wo we ſho! 


their ſmalneſs. And tho' every one of us confilts of linds from 0 
Body and Soul, yet the Hegemonick and Intellcciua i) the Mind, 
Faculty is ſmall, being hid in the huge Mafs of Fleſ Weary, of Sag 


And the Caſe is the ſame in the Univerſe as to Senf 
ble and Intelligible: For Intelligibles are the Principle 
af bodily Fhings, but every Thing is greater than the 
Principle whence it came. Vet on the contrary ſony 


de ſuch Put 
beauty. 

What j IS the 
it the Soul is 


will ſay, that. by comparing Senſibles with Intelligib t the Cauſe anc 
we match Things Mortal with Divine, in ſome meg, chat neithe 
ſure: For God 1s in Intelligibles. Beſides, the Th" ind vit hon 
contain'd is ever leſs than the Containing, and 1 the Mind 8 
Arne. of the Uniyerſe in the Intelligible contains i be and 


n 
Sen{iby ce 


Plutarch' Platonic Queſtiongs. 397, 
| Senſible. For God having plac'd the Soul in the mid- 
dle, bath extended it through all, and hath covered 
it ail round with Bodies. The Soul is inviſible, and 
cannot be perceived by any of the Senfſes, as Flato ſays 
in his Book De Legihus; therefore every Man muſt die; 
but the World ſhall never die. For Mortality and Dif- 
ſolution furronnds every one of our vital Faculties. 
The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in the World, for the Cor- 
poreal Part contained in the middle by the more noble 

and unalterable Part, is ever preſerved. And a Body 
is not ſaid to be without Parts, and indiviſible for its 
NMinuteneſs: But what js Incorporeal and Intelligible is 

b, as being ſimple and fincere, and void of all Priva- 

„ion and Difference. Otherwiſe it were Folly to think 

o judge of Corporeal Things by Incorporeal. No 

ta Thing is ſaid to be without Parts and Indiviſible, 


2 Which is every where, and no part of the World void. 
„ Jof it: But all Aﬀections and Actions, and all; Corrup- 
a ions and Generations are contained by an Inſtant. 


to ut the Mind is only Judge of what is Intelligible, as 
nd the Sight is of Light. by Reaſon of their Simplicity 
la- und Similitude. But Bodies having ſeveral Differences. 
Ity d Diverſtties, are comprehended ſome by one Judi- 
rhe Nrator y, others by another, as by ſeveral Organs. Yer. 


Re-FPhey do not well, who deſpiſe the Dianvetich Faculty: 
ie us: For it being great, comprehends all Senſibles, 
fend attains to Things Divine. This muſt be a great 
dib hing, which (as he ſays in his Convivium ) ſhows us: 
n elo we ſhould uſe amatorious Matzers, turning our 
of linds from ſenſible Goods, to Things only diſcernable. 
milf che Mind, that we ought not to be enſlaved by the 
ef; Heauty of any Body, Study or Learning; but laying- 
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Ide ſuch Puſillanimity, we may turn to the yaſt Ocean 
Beauty. | nr it DTS Gd oro oalchingstd 
What is the Reaſon that, though Plato always ſays. 
at the Soul is ancienter than the Body, and that it 
the Cauſe and Principle of its Riſe; yet he likewiſe, 
s, that neither the Soul exiſts without rhe Body, nor 
e Mind without the Soul; but the Soul in the Body, 
he Mind in the Soul? For ſo the Body will ſeem 
be and not to · be, becauſe it both exiſts en e 

4 | oul, 
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and t! 


Soul, and is begot by the Soul. Perhaps what we have 
often ſaid is true, viz. That the Soul without Mind, up of 
and the Body without Form, did mutually ever co- each o 
exiſt, and neither of them had Generation or Begin- There 
ning. But after the Soul did partake of Mind and Har- the Ye 
mony, and being through Conſent made wile, wrought alike, 
a Change in Matter, and being ſtronger than the o- rence f 
thers Motions, it drew and converted thefe Motions to linear? 
it ſelf: So the Body of the World drew its Original MW is deſcr 
from the Soul, and became conformable and like to it. Place of 
For the Soul did not make the Nature of the Body out 4 Circy 
of its ſelf, nor out of nothing; but it wrought an or- the Mi 
derly and pliable Body out of one diſorderly and by Rec 
formleſs. juſt as if a Man ſliould ſay, that the Vir- | Triangl, 
tue of the Seed is with the Body, and vet that the Bo. linder, b 
dy of the Fig-Tree or Olive-Tree was made ot. the } ther. th. 
Seed, he would not be much our (for the Body, its in- Right is 
nate Motion and Mutation proceeding from the Seed, mn a 
grew up, and became what it is.) So when formlels | another c 
and indefinite Matter was once formed by the in-being Figures, 
Soul, it received ſuch and ſuch a Form and Diſpoſition. Polition, 
Why, ſince Bodies and Figures are contain'd part!y | Triangul: 
by Rectilinears, and partly by Circles, does be make Unity, be 
æquilateral Triangles, and Triangles of unequal Sides herefore 
the Principles of Rectilinears; of which he made th! Line befor 
' #quilateral Triangle and the Cube, the Element of vided in 
the Earth; and a Scalenum and a Pyramid he made the there is a 
Seed of Fire, and-an 0aedron of Air, and an Eicoſaedem i ment. Ne 
of Water; but why does he not meddle with Circu- ce: but 
lars, though he does mention a Spberoides, where he angles. T. 
ſays, that of the afore-reckon'd Figures every Circum- ular, and 
ference of a Body may be divided into equal Parts“ And Plato 
Or is their Opinion true, who think that he aſcribed: r ſt place, 
Dodecaedron to the Globe, when he fays, that God Xcidental, 
made uſe of it in delineating the Univerſe ? For up® udes, each 
account of the multitude of its Baſes, and the obrulil Pficies, he. 
neſs of its Angles, avoiding all Rectitude, it is fie. erefore t. 
ble, and by Circumtenfion, like Glebules of Twelchg nent for ro1 
Skins, it becomes circular and comprehenſi ve. For! * Certain ma 


Figure, Beſ 


has Twenty ſolid Angles, each of which is contain 
rreſeryes the 


by three obtuſe Planes, and each of theſe contains 


a 
Rig! 
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and the fiſth Part of a Right Angle. Now it is made 
up of twelve equilateral and equangular Quinquangles 
each of which conſiſts of Thirty of the firſt Scalena, 
Therefore it ſeems to reſemble both the Zodiack and 
the Year, it being divided into Parts and Portions 
alike, Or is a Right in Nature prior to Circumfe- 
rence ? Or is Circumference but an Accident of Recti- 
linear ? For a Right Line 1s ſaid to bend, and a Circle 
is deſcrib'd by a Center and Diſtance, which is the 
place of a Right Line, by which it is meaſur'd : For 
a Circumference is every where equally diſtant from 
© tine Middle. And a Cone and a Cylinder are made 
by Rectilinears. A Cone by keeping one fide of a 
- Triangle fix'd and carrying another round, A Cy 
linder, by doing the like with a Parallelogram. Fur- 
ther. that is neareſt to Principle which is leſs; but a 
Right is the leaſt of all Lines, as it is ſimple; where- 
as in a Circumterence, one part is concave without, 
another convex within. Behdes, Numbers are before 
Figures, as Unity is before a Point, which is Unity in 
Poſition. But indeed Unity is a Triangle: For every 
Triangular Number taken eight times, by adding an 
Unity, becomes quadrate, and this happens to Unity, 
Therefore a Triangle is before a Circle, and a right 
Line before a Circumference. Beſides. no Element js 
divided into Things compounded of it ſelf; indeed 
there is a Diſſolution of all other Things into an Ele- 
ment. Now, a Triangle is divided into no Circumfe- 
--u WJ bence: but two Diameters cut a Circle into four Tri- 
e he angles. Therefore a Rectilinear Figure is before a Cir- 
nM far; and has more of the Nature of an Element, 
arts? And Plato himſelf ſhows that a Rectilinear is in the 
irſt place, and a Circular is only conſequential and 
accidental. For where he ſays, the Earth conſiſts of 
Cubes, each of which is contained with Rectilinear S- 
berficies, he alſo ſays the Earth is Spherical and round, 
Therefore there was no need of making a peculiar Ele- 
ment for round Things, ſince Rectilinear, fitted after 
a certain manner among themſelves, do make up this 
Figure, Beſides, a right Line, whether great or little, 
lreſerves the ſame Rectitude; but the Circumference 


ain 


3 
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of a Circle, the leſs it is, the crookeder it is; the lar- 
ger, the ſtreighter. Therefore Lines falling on a Con- 


vex Superficies, fome touch the Subject plain in a Point, 
others in a Line. So that a Man may imagin, that a 


Circumference is made uy of little right Lines. But 


obſerve this, no. Circle or Sphere is exact; and though 


_ there be a latent Difference in the Station, or Exten- 


fion, or Minurenefs of the Particles, yet it ſeems cir- 
cular and round. Therefore no corruptible Body 
moves circularly, but altogether in a right Eine. Ty 


be truly Spherical is not in a ſenſible Body, that is the 


Element of the Soul and Mind, to whom he has given 
circular Motion, as being agreeable to their Nature. 


How comes it to paſs, that in Phedrus it is ſaid, that 
the Nature of a Wing, by which any thing that 5 | 
heavy is carried upwards. participates moſt of the B6- | 
dy of God ? ls it becauſe the Difcourſe is of Love, | 
and Love is of Beauty inherent in a Body? Now Beauty | 
by Similitude to things Divine moves and reminds the | 
Soul. Or it may be (without too much Curioſity) he 
may be underſtood in plain meaning. to wit, that the 
ſeveral Faculties of the Soul being employed about Bo. 
dies, the Power of Reafoning and Underſtanding. par- 


Heat, ar 
Glaſs. d 
thing) bt 
glaſs ani 
that befo 
place of 
And ſo t 
by the C. 
the Hum. 
ties about 
when the; 
Tongue ar 
way, and 
thrown' cle 
force, the. 
low ing the 
Fall al ſo of 
For by the 
ploded bre. 
vay, and b 
main Forc. 


1 
| 


takes moſt about Divine and Heavenly Things; and 
which he did not only Tropically call a Wing, it rat- | 
ſing the Soul from mean and mortal Fhings, to Things | 
OR | | 3 


g | 

| | In what Senſe does Plato ſay, that the Antiper;t4s } Ke, it for 

| of Motion, by Reaſon there is no Vacuum, 1s the Cauſe tere is a fla 

| of the Effects in Phyſicians Cupping-Glaſſes, in Glev-| rubbing bs 

| ing in bearing of Burthens, in the running of Water , balages, doe 

| in Thunder, in the Attraction of the Loadſtone, and Wal draws t! 
in the Harmony of Sounds? For it ſeems unreaſonable eaſon of 
ro aſcribe the Reafon of ſuch: different Effects to the ¶ ¶ ot ſo tron 
ſelf ſame Cauſe, . How Reſpiration is made by the 4% s to force 21 
tiperiſtaſis of the Air, he has ſufficiently ſhown- But e have Powe 
as for the reſt, he ſays, they act miraculouſly; that ' What is t 


nothing ſtands, and how thingsthruft and change Po- 
ſtures with others, he has left to us to determine, ” 
to Cupping-glaſſes, the Caſe is thus; the Air next to 


the Fleſh being comprehended and inflamed wy 
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Heat, and being made more rare than the Pores of the 
Glaſs. does not go into a Vacuum (for there is no ſuck 
thing) but into the Air that is without the Cupping- 
glaſs and has an impulſe upon it. This Air drives 
that before it, and as it gives way, ſucceeds into the 
place of what was vacuated by the Ceſſion of the laſt, 
And ſo the Air approaching the Fleſh comprehended 
by the Cupping-glaſs, and being in a Ferment, draws 
the Humours into the Cupping-glaſs. For the Cayi- 
ties about the Mouth and Stomach are full of Air, 
when therefore the Meat is ſqueez'd down by the 
Tongue and Tonſils, the elided Air follows what gives 
way, and alſo forces down the Meat. Weights alſo 
thrown cleave the Air, and diſſi pate it as they fall with 
force, the Air recoiling back, filling the Vacuity, fol- 

bo ing the Impulſe, and accelerating the Motion. The 
Fall alfo of Thunderbolts is like to darting any thing: 
For by the blow in the Cloud, the fiery Matter ex- 
ploded breaks into the Air, and it being broken, gives 
way, and being contracted above beyond it ſelf, by 
main Force it preſſes the Thunder-bolt downwards 
contrary to Nature. And neither Amber nor the Load 
tone draws any thing to them, which is near them, 
nor does any thing ſpontaneouſly approach them. But 
this Stone emits ſtrong Exhalations, by which the con- 
taining Air being impelled, forceth that before it, 
ind being turned round, and returned to the vacuated 
Place, it forcibly carries about the Iron. In Amber 
there is a flammeous and ſpirituous Nature, and this 
by rubbing on the Surface, being emitted by recluſe 
Paſſages, does the ſame that the Load-ſtone docs. It 
lo draws the lighteſt and drieſt of adjacenr Bodies, 
y Reaſon of their Tenuity and Weakneſs; for it is 
Wy"! lo ſtrong, nor ſo endued with Weight and Strength, 
sto force much Air, and to act with Violence, and 
ut WW have Power over great Bodies, as the Magnet has. 
but what is the Reaton the Air never draws a Stone, 
"dr Wood, but Iron only to the Load-ſtone ? This is 
ommon Queſtion both by them who think the Co- 
non of theſe Bodies is made by the Contraction of 
* Load-ftone, and by ſuch as think it done by the. 
| | ns _ Incitement: 
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Incitement of the Iron. Iron is neither ſo rare as 


upon th 
| Wood, nor altogether ſo ſolid as Gold, or a Stone; 45 Air 
dut has certain Pores and Aſperities, which in equali- if violew 


ty are proportionable to the Air; and the Air being W Stroak ce 
received in certain Seats, cannot get out; and being bient Air 
comprehended by the Iron moderartely reſiſting, as the W Senſe alto, 
Air returning the Stone happens upon it, it draws the What! 
Ion along with it to the Stone; and the Reaſon is this: diſperſed 
But the manner how the Waters running over the ſtruments 
Earth, run againſt the Wind, is not ſo evident. But Moon an. 
it is obſervable that the Waters of Lakes and Ponds calls Orga 
ſtand immoveable, becauſe the Air about them ſtag- WM jxe to the 
nates immoveable, and admits of no Vacuity. For remain im. 
the Water on the Surface of Lakes and Seas, is trou- Ariftarchus 
| bled and fluctuates, as the Air is moved, it following W only ſuppo 
the Motion of the Air, and moving as it is moved. Wl pbragus wri 
For the Force from below, cauſes the hollowneſs ef ted him th 
the Wave, and from above the ſwelling thereof; until W of the Unis 


the Air ambient, and containing the Water, is ſtil. WW contradicto. 

Therefore the flux of ſuch Waters, as follow the Mo- inſtead of 

tion of the Air. is continued without end. And th Dative Calf 
is the Reaſon that the Stream increaſes with the Wa- vill not be 


ters, and is flow, where the Water is weak, the Air 
not giving way, nor finding greater Reſiſtance. So the 
Water of Fountains muſt needs run our, the extrin- 
fick Air ſucceeding into the Vacuity, and throwing 
the Water out. In a cloſe Houſe, that keeps in the 
Air and Wind, the Floor ſprinkled with Water cauſes 

an Air or Wind, becauſe as the ſprinkled Water falls 
the Air gives way. For it is ſo provided by Natur 
_ that Air and Water force one another, and give va 
to one another; becauſe there is no Vacuity hett 
one is, in which the other is not moved. Concernilh 
Symphony, he ſhows how Sounds harmonize. A quic 
Sound is acute, a flow is grave. Therefore acute Sound 
move the Senſes the quicker, which dying and gra 
Sounds ſupervening, what ariſes from the Contemy* 
ration of one with the other, cauſes Pleaſure to t 
Ear, which we call Harmony. And by what has bes 
ſaid, it may eaſily be underſtood. that Air is the 
ſtrument of theſe things, For Sound is the Strod 


Animals ; as 
of a natural 91 
then muſt be 
Wal Bodies in 
for it is not 
ſtars Inſtrum 
Fas made, as 
ld Conſerya 
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upon the Senſe of the Hearer, cauſed by the Air, and 
the Air ſtrikes, as it is ſtruck by the thing moving; 
if violent, acutely; if languid, ſoftly, The violent 


Stroak comes quick to the Ear, then the Circumam- 


OD 


bient Air receiving a flower, it affects and carries the 
Senſe along with it. OY 5; 


What means Timeus, when he ſays, that Souls are 


diſperſed into the Earth, the Moon, and into other In- 


ſtruments of Time? Does the Earth move like the Sun, 
Moon and five Planets, which for their Motions he 


calls Organs or Inſtruments of Time? Or is the Earth 


fixt to the Axis of the Univerſe, yet not ſo built as to 


remain immoveable, but to turn and wheel about, as 
Ariſtarchus and Seleucus have ſhown ſince; Ariſtarchus 


only ſuppoſing it, Seleucus poſitively aſſerting it; Theo- 
phraſtus writes how that Plato when he grew old, repen- 


ec him, that he had placed the Earth in the middle 
of the Univerſe, and not in its place. But is not this 


| 
Wh contradictory to Plato's Opinionelſewhere ? in the Greek 


„ inſtead of Teint it ſhould be wrote yegyw taking the 


then muſt be this, That Sculs are diſperſed into meet orga- 


nd Conſeryation of the Numbers of Time. It is there- 


n Inſtrument of Time, not that the Earth is moved, 
s the Stars are; but that they being carried about it, 
It ſtanding ſtill makes Sun-ſer and Sun-rifing, by which 
ne firſt Meaſures of Time, Nights and Days are cir- 
Umſcribed, Wherefore he called it the infallible 
buard and Artificer of Night and Day. For the Gno- 
Pons of Dials are Inſtruments and Meaſures of Time, 
| in being moved with the Shadows, but in ſtanding 
bl, they being like the Earth in interpofing between 
he dun, when it is down, as Empedocles ſays, That the 


Dative Caſe inſtead of the Genitive, and ſo the Stars 
vill not be ſaid to be Inſtruments, but the Bodies of 
Animals; as Ariflotle has deſigned the Soul to be an 4& 
of a natural organic Body, having Life in Power. The Senſe 


ical Bodies in Time. But this is far beſides his Opinion. 
for it is not once bur ſeveral times, that he calls the 
dars Inſtruments of Time. As when he ſays, the Sun 
vas made, as well as other Planets, for the Diſtinction 


fore moſt proper to underſtand here, the Earth to be 


Earth 
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Earth mabes Night by intercepting Light. This therefore that ca 
muſt be Plato's meaning. And ſo much the rather, if preſent: 

2 Man do but conſider, that the Sun is not abſurdly, of his 1 
nor without probability {aid to be made for the Di- the Wo 
ſtinction of Time, nor the Moon and the reſt of the being b. 
Planets. For as in other reſpects the Dignity of the Sun do peri, 
is great; ſo by Plato in his Republick. the Sun is called nor is a 
the King and Lord of the whole ſenſible Nature, as al- W endures 
ſo the Good of the intelligible. For it is ſaid to be the Time th 
Offspring of Good, irigiving both Being and Appearence W finity w. 
to things viſible ; as it is from Good that things intelli- but as it 
gible are, and are underſtood, But that God having WJ riods ; y 
ſuch a Nature, and ſo great Power, ſhould be made FF to deterr 
for an Inſtrument of Time, and a ſure meaſure of the and Sea, 
Difference that happens among the Orbs, as they are flow Tall th ings 
or ſwift in Motion, ſeems neither decent nor highly MM God. no; 
rational. It muſt therefore be ſaid to ſuch as are ſtart- Ml teſt and: 
led ar theſe things, that it is their Ignorance to think Wl Since 7 
that Time is the meaſure of Motion, in reſpect of ſoon- WF the Facul 
er or later, as Ariſtotle calls it; or quantity in Motion, WW Sm phon! 
as Speufippus; or an Interval of Motion, or a certain biſcent Fa 
Nothing, as ſome of the Stoics define it by an Accident, and highe: 
they not comprehending its Eſſence and Power, which he placed 
Findar has not ineptly expreſſed in theſe Words, Tine, dle; for h 
who ſurpaſſes all in the Seats of the Bleſt, Pythagoras, alſo WM ding to th. 
| When he was askt, What Time was? Anſwer'd, it was Wl Faculty, n 
the Soul of the Heavens. For Time is no Affection or Wi the higheſt 


old called 
es calls For 


Accident of Motion, but the Cauſe, Power and Prin- f 
ciple of that Symmetry and Order that confines all cre- 


ated Beings, by which the animated Nature of the U- Wl or higheſt 
| Niverſe is moved: Or rather Motion, Order and Sym- bveſt.) 4 
metry it ſelf is called Time. For walking without 4 God 2 
Stumbling, it juſtly adminiſters all mortal Affairs. Acy has of due g 
cor ding to the Ancients, the Soul is a Number movig g eellent, hay 
it ſelf, Therefore Plato ſays that Time and 1 ead, and 
were co-exiſtent, that Motion was before Heaven ha and lowe 
Being; but ſo was not Time. For then there neither the Names 
was Order, nor Meaſure, nor Determination; but u nd ſome ſa 


and obſcure 
therefore the 
{0 the Firſt, 


a | atay 
definite Motion, as it were the formleſs and rude * 0 
ters of Time. But when Matter was informed with *77 


S : 3 ; fro 0 
gures, and Motion with Converſions or Circuitions; _ 
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that came the World; from this Time. Both are Re- 


preſentations of God; the World, of his Eſſence; Time, 


of his Inviſibility in Motion, as in Production God is 
the World. Therefore they ſay Heaven and Motion 
being bred together. will Periſh together, if ever they 


do periſh. For nothing is generated without Time, 


nor is any thing Intelligible without Eternity ; as this 
endures for ever, and that never dies when once bred. 
Time therefore having a neceſſary Connexion and AF- 
finity with Heaven, cannot be called ſimple Motion, 
but as it were Motion in Order, having Terms and Pe- 
riods ; whereof. fince the Sun is Præfect and Overſeer, 
to determine, moderate, produce and obſerve Changes 


and Seaſons, which (according to Heraclitus ) produce 


all things, He is Coadjutor to the Governing and chief 


teſt and moſt momentous Affairs. 


Symphony of Reaſon. and of the iraſcible and concu- 
piſcent Faculty to the Harmony of the loweſt, middle 
and higheſt Chord; ſome Men may enquire, whether 
he placed the rational or jraſcible Faculty in the mid- 


ding to the Place of Parts. the order of the iraſcible 
old called the Chief and Supreme Hypatos. So Xrnocra- 


tes calls Jove, in reſpect of immutable things, Hypatos 
(or higheſt ) in reſpect of Sublunary things Neatos (or 


f God J xpc10,Twy, Higheſt of Rulers. And Nature 

\c- "25 of due given the higheſt Place ro what is moſt ex- 

ing i <fllent, having placed Reaſon as a Steerſman in the 
WM cad, and the iraſcible Faculty at a Diftanee, laſt of 


the Names of the Dead yeprzesr and Sy do ſhow, 


and obſcure place, are called Notos, What Oppoſition 
therefore the Loweſt has to the Higheſt, and the Laſt 
to the Firſt, ſince the Concupiſcent Faculty ſtands in 

5 | . the 


God. not in trivial and little things, but in the grea- 


Since Plato in his Commonwealth, | diſcourſing of 
the Faculties of the Soul, has very well compared the 


dle; for he is not clear in the Point. Indeed accor- 


Faculty, muſt be in the middle. and of the rational in 
the higheſt, which the Greeks call Hypate. For they of 


loweſt.) And long before him, Homer calls the chief 


al and loweſt, and the loweſt place they call Neate ; as 


And ſome ſay, that the Winds which blow from a low 
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the ſame to Reaſon, the loweſt cannot be firſt, nor any cupiſcen 
thing higheſt but Reaſon. For they that aſcribe the Likeneſ 
ruling Power of the Middle to it, are ignorant hoy Middle 
they deprive it of a higher Power, namely, of the MW higheſt 
higheſt, which is neither competible to the iraſcible, ever you 
nor to the Concupiſcent Faculty; fince it is the Na- MW nable, it 
ture of them both to be govern'd by, and obſequious grave th. 
to Reaſon, and the Nature of neither of them, to go- place in. 
vern and lead it. And the moſt natural place of the MW natural j 
iraſcible Faculty ſeems to be in the middle of the other not foren 
two. For it is the Nature of Reaſon to govern. of the MW the Gene 
iraſcible Faculty both to govern and be governed, | Who 
which is obſequious to Reaſon, and commands the And , 
Concupiſcent Faculty, when this is diſobedient ro MI but wher 
Reaſon. And as in Letters the Semi-vowels are mid- Power. 
ling between Mutes and Vowels, theſe having ſome- are not tc 
thing more, and they ſomething leſs ; ſo in the Soul WM accordin 


of Man, the Iraſcible Faculty is not purely paſſive, MW Body of > 


but hath often an Imagination of Good mixt with the | dental, } 
irrational Appetite of Revenge. Plato himſelf. after he Wl % to 1 
had compared the Soul to a pair of Horſes and a Cha- Rte, in re 
rioteer, likened (as every one knows) the rational Fa- Prefles and 
culty to the Charioteer, and the Concupiſcent to one e abating 
of the Horſes, which was reſty and unmanageable al- them to fla 
together, briſtly about the Ears, Deaf and Diſobedi- MW hmmetrou 


ent both to Whip and Spur, and the Iraſcible he makes WI 22 Imperf, 
very obſequious to the Bridle of Reaſon, and aſiiſtant WI *lonal pov 
to it. As therefore in a Chariot, the Charioteer 5] the Paſſion 
not midling in Vertue and Power, but one of the * not in th 
Forſes is worſe than his Guider, and yet better than un the high 
his Fellow: So in the Soul, Plato gives not the middle quality of 
place to the principal part; but to that Faculty which 45 the force 
has leſs of Reaſon than the principal part, and more woved, anc 
than the Third. This Order alſo obſerves the Ana- Uiocrity bet 


logy of the Symphonies, i. e. of the Iraſcible to the] Why ſaid 
Rational, as Hypate to Diateſſuron ; to the Concupiſcenty * Verbs? 
as Nete to Diapente. Of the Rational to the Concupiſ Neck but 
cent, as Hypate to Nete a Diapaſon. But ſhould you outh, has 


\ 5 
<*WTVG e 
For in it th 
tion, Article 


place the Rational in the middle, you would make the 
Traſcible farther from the Concupiſcent ; tho' ſome of 


the Philoſophers have taken the Iraſcible and the Col, 
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cupiſcent Faculty for the ſelf ſame. by reaſon of their 
Likeneſs, But it may be ridiculous to deſcribe the Firſt, 
Middle and Laſt, by their Place; fince we ſee Hypate 
higheſt in the Harp, loweſt in the Pipe, and whereſo- 
ever you place the Meſe in the Harp, provided it is tu- 
nable, it ſounds more acute than Hypate, and more 
grave than Nette. Nor does the Eye poſſeſs the ſame 
place in all Animals; but where-ever it is placed. it is 
natural for it to ſee. So a Pxdagogue, tho? he goes 
not foremoſt, but follows behind, is ſaid to lead, like 
the General of the Trojan Arm,, Og 


4 Who ſometimes fought in Front, 

und bept Command, though he retir'd upon't, „ 

| WH But where ever he was, he was firſt, and chief in 
. WH Power. So in like manner, the Faculties of the Soul 


are not to be ranged in order of Place or Name, but 


c ccording to their Power and Analogy. For that in the 
. body of Man, Reaſon is in the higheſt Place, is acct- 
je dental. But it holds the chief and higheſt Power, as 
ic Me to Hypate, in reſpect of the Concupiſcent; as to 
- Wl te, in reſpect of the Iraſcible. Inſomuch as it de- 
i- breſſes and heightens, and in fine, makes a Harmony, 
ge by abating what is too much, and by not ſuffering 
them to flatten and grow dull. For what is moderate and 
d hmmetrous, is defin'd by Mediocrity. Beſides, it is 
des n Imperfection, to make the Mediocrities of the ra- 
ant . donal Power, which they call Sacred Beings, to be in 


de Paſſions. For in Chariots the beſt of the Beaſts 
the not in the middle; nor is the Skill of Driving placed 


ban in the higheſt Place, but it is a Mediocrity in the Ine- 


jgle quality of the Swiſtneſs and Slowneſs of the Horſes. 
nich 5 the force of Reaſon rakes up the Paſſions irrationally 
ore moved, and reducing it to Meaſure, conſtitutes a Me- 
na- viocrity berwixt too much and too little. | A 


dpeech but them. Indeed Homer, for the Help of 
outh, has comprehended them all in one Verſe. 
Aunt 10% xavinvds 8 ov eos dee Tv eds. 
or in it there is Pronoun, Participle, Noun, Prepofi- 
wn, Article, Con junction, Adverb and Verb, the ek 
| | 5 ticle 


Why ſaid Plato, that Speech was compoſed of Nouns 
and Verbs? For he ſeems to make no other Parts of 
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| Quantities upon Letters, theſe being the Accidents and 


leaving out Conjunctions, Prepoſitions, and the like, 
For Speech is not compos'd of them; yet by their 


and put Socrates and Pytbagoras to the ſame, he hovs 
he underſtands or means ſomething. But let a Man 
_ pronounce Na or For, and no more, none can conceſe 

any Notion of a Body or Matter, and unleſs ſuch Words] 
as theſe be uttered with Verbs and Nouns, they 4e 


ticle Jy being put inſtead of the Prepoſition eis, for W Ar ; 
KAT is ſaid in the ſame Senſe as AN ee What Thing 
then ſhall we ſay for Plato? That at firſt the Ancients Articl 


called that 5% , or Speech, which is now called lomect 


Protafis, Axiom or Sentence; which as ſoon as a Man and no 


| ſpeaks, he either ſpeaks, true or falſe. This Speech Contr 
conſiſts of a Noun and Verb, which Logicians call the MW Senſe, 


Subject and Prædicate. For when we hear this ſaid, 


Socrates Philoſophrzetb, Socrates is changed, requiring no- unſelf 
thing more, we ſay the one is true, the other falſe, For + 
yery likely in the Beginning. Men wanted Speech and . 

articulate Voice, to enable them to expreſs at once the For by 

Paſſions and the Patients, and the Actions and the A- WW theſe Ye, 
gents. Now, ſince Actions and Affections are lively . 

2 


expreſſed by Verbs, and they that act and are affected 
by Nouns, as he ſays, theſe ſeem to ſignify. And one | 
may ſay, the reſt ſignify not. For Inſtance, rhe Groans | 
and Shrieks of Stage players, and even their Smiles | 
and Apofiopeſes make their Diſcourſe more Emphatic, 
But they are not ſo neceſſary to fignify any Thing as 
a Noun and Verb, they being only aſcititious, to vary 
Speech; juſt as they vary Letters who mark Spirits and 


Differences of Letters. As the Ancients have wade 
manifeſt, whom ſixteen Letters ſuſficed to ſpeak and 
write any Thing. Beſides, we muſt obſerve that Fl 
ſays, that Speech is compos'd of theſe, not by theſe : As] 
if a Man ſhould ſay, ſuch a Medicine is compos'd of 
Wax of Galbanxm, and another ſhould cavil at it. be- 
cauſe Fire and Utenſils are omitted, without which it 
cannot be made. Juſt ſo we may blame Plato for 


Means, and not without them, Spe:ch muſt be com 
pos'd. As, if a Man pronounce beateth, or is brateny 


one, 
nor 


bar empty Noiſe and Chattering For neither al 


Thing. And. joyn and confound together Conjunctions, 
Articles and Prepoſitions, ſuppoſing you would make 
ſomething of them; yet you will be taken to babble, 
and not to ſpeak Senſe. But when there is a Verb in 


Conſtruction with a Noun, the Reſult is Speech and 
Senſe, Therefore ſome do make only theſe two Parts 


of Speech. And perhaps Homer was willing to declare 
himſelf of this Mind, when he ſays, | 


—7> f i] riuaty 


theſe Verſes, 


4 AG Ke | | 1 * E . 6 2 : - 
f N guvarh wane 7D 7 Of Top Nes Yetmnge 
a ©: aps mu Typ See, tO NS empn t 
0 Atto, & To GEE912Y ANAL TAC , TUE AEANGL. 
as For ꝙesyo is neither Conjunction, Article nor Pre- 
oy boftion, nor is wN tame, but only an emphatick 
ad Verb of a baſe Action, proceeding from a fooliſh Paſ- 
od bon of the Mind. Therefore when we would praiſe or 
ide Wi iſpraiſe Poets or Writers, we are wont to ſay, ſuch a 


nd len uſes Attick and good Words, and ſuch a one uſes 
aſcally Words; and none can ſay, that Thucydides or 
Dem) benes ever uſed ſuch Articles, What then ( may | 


| of me ſay) do the reſt of the Parts conduce nothing to 
be- eech? I anſwer, they conduce, as Salt does to Victu- 
nüt, or Water to Rice, But Euenus calls Fire the beſt 


e have always occaſion for. Nor has Speech always 
Kcalion for Articles, I think I may ſay it of the 
Un Tongue, which is now the Univerſal Language, 
at it has taken away all Prepoſitions, ſaving a few, 
er does it uſe any Articles, unleſs as Lace and Or- 
Ment to Nouns. Nor is it any Wonder, fince Ho- 
h who in Fineneſs of Epick ſurpaſſes all Men, has put 
cles only to a few Nouns, like Handles to Cans, or 
Vol. v. E Creſts 


ords] 

are 
lone; 
nor 
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5 Plutarch's Platonic Queſtions 409 
| hor joyn'd one with another, do they fignify any 


Tor by the Word z O he uſually means a Verb, as in 


bayce, Tho? ſometimes there is neither occaſion for 
re to boil, nor for Salt to ſeaſon our Food, which 
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Creſts, to Helmets. And theſe Verſes are remarkable, 


eint #7 | : tion 0 
w | a eſſed, viz. 

/ wherein the Articles are expreſſed, wiz Rive. 2 
Aan qt ua f uwoy bers Y Se 
I TN ,= — —— our 

And, 1 | | Iron jo. 
IIö7 e), Jeon . x u ,E“ uy! nfo 1 a 
And ſome few beſides. But in a thouſand others, the W there he 

Omiſſion of the Article hinders neither Perſpicuity nor make an 

Elegance of Phraſe. Now neither an Animal, nor an tive Dik 

Inſtrumsnt, nor Arms, nor any thing elſe is more fine, Magiſtra 
effi cacious, or grateful, for the Loſs of a Part. Yet 4 Pronou 
Speech, by taking away Conjunctions, often becomes cauſe it h 
more perſwaſive, as here, a proper 

AN N⁰ Cady IN „e- Ye N dio , 1 r 
Av 4 + Y 3 b 
"Amor % g 1. women ZAxe Mdbt i» dare the 1 


And that of Demoſthenes. ToxN 3 &y moth 94181 6 7/779 "g a Mixt 


Gy 6 may vic bd amy yon dvr iT ( are not 
TO q 20] 00 BNeppam TH gyn, 0TUV ve ei gn, 57 by in Con 
0 0s vmigawy, ö xu rod DNG, S ru, et nf, 711] Lenſes bel 
Ne, . CIE,:éle d dvigamss 4194; ll Nouns, I. 

| an 9TMNANIC edi. And further. does not Midias at a or torn "of 
Day inveigh, exclaim, and thunder at the ſame Rate dee, or, f. 
XergoToyeimal nn; Maas Ara © meεανẽ“t Cons and 
Tac dp3.0 weg ud, . dt pf H ra el Her, i hd Bars 
be. Therefore the Figure 4ſyndeton, whereby A hee tay, 
junctions are omitted, is highly commended by 1" iflemſel ye, © 
of Rhetorick. But ſuch as keep overſtrict to the L eces and < 
and (according to Cuſtom ) omit not a Conjuncn es but B 
Rhetoricians blame them for uſing a dull, flat, - | ln, that ; 
Style, without any Variety in it. And in as oy Uthe whole. 
Logicians mightily want Conjunctions, for the j0) n TEevl 
together their Axioms, as much as Charioreers s WON 
Yoaks, and Ulyſſes wanted Withs to tye Cycioþs 5 S's {alce, inſte, 
this ſhews they are not Parts of Speech, but a | - firſt faid 
junctive Inſtrument thereof, as the Word on | * one of th 
imports, nor do they joyn all, but only ſuc art or El, 


e 
bt 3 Noun _ 


not ſpoken ſimply : Unleſs you will make a Cord | \ 
ſe containin 


of the Burthen, Glew a Part of a Book, or Diſti 
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tion of Money Part of the Government, For Demades 


ſays, That Money which is given to the People out of the Ex- 
cb-quer for publick Shows, is the Glew of a Democracy, A 
Coujunction does juſt ſo of ſeveral Propofitions make 
one, by knitting and joyning them together, as melting 
Iron joyns Marble; but yet Iron neither is, nor is ſaid 
to be Part of the Marble; only by being mix'd and 
joyn'd together, ſeveral Things become one. But 
there be ſome, who think that Conjunctions do not 
make any Thing one, but that they are an enumera- 
tive Dialect, as of the Time when ſuch and ſuch were 
Magiſtrates. Moreover, as to the other Parts of Speech, 
a Pronoun 1s manifeſtly a Sort of Noun; not only be- 
cauſe it has Caſes alike, but becauſe it naturally makes 
a proper Declaration of Notions brought from Things 
defined: Nor do I know whether he that ſays, Socra- 
tes, or he that ſays This Man, does more by Name de- 
clare the Perſon. The Thing we call a Participle, be- 
ing a Mixture of a Verb and Noun, is nothing of it ſelf 
(as are not the common Names of Men and Women) 
bur in Conſtruction is put with others, in Regard of 
Tenſes belonging to Verbs, in Regard of Caſes to 
Nouns, Logicians call them 4y442-474, i. e. broken 
or torn off, as et comes from gegyuGCr, and 
w92-9ywy from awpegr ©, having the Force both of 
Nouns and Verbs. And Prepoſitions are like to the 
Creſts, Bars and Tyes of a Helmet, which one may 
her ſay, do belong to Words, than are Words 
ttemſelyes, Have you a Care, they rather be not 
Fieces and Scraps of Words, as they that are in Haſte, 
Wite but Daſhes and Pieces of Letters. For it is 
lein, that 2A Nr, and S gRονẽͤine Abbreviations 
the whole Words, eros GN and yrs HND 
nd e944 Sm; for wegn e ita, and %,“, 
T g ien. As, undoubtedly for Haſte and Brevi- 
s ſake, inſtead of hg CdAnay, and miyus pen 
en firſt ſaid 7 ẽαναιν and Tu wevy ve Therefore 
'&y one of theſe is of ſome Uſe in Speech ; but nothing 
2 Part or Element of Speech (as has been ſaid ) ex- 
Ma Noun and a Verb, which make the firſt Jun- 
fre containing Truth or Falſhood, which ſome call 
S 2 4 
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2 Propoſition or Protaſis, others an Axiom, and which oe 
P 8 "i | pd | | ent 4 

v ers called «90s | 5 1 


6 | EO TT 8 os | 5 To SF of his 
Plutarch's Parallels, or, 4 Compariſon between 


| Hands, 
the Greek and Roman Hiſtories. e gag 
5 . — . Ora tan 
JTyranſlated out of the Greek, by John Oſwald, M. 4. WM i:1f he 
2 FFF 5 „„ „„ 
A loſt People are apt to take the Hiſtories of for— 0 K l 
mer Times for meer Forgeries and Fables, be- W (©: 41-4 
cauſe of many Paſſages in thoſe Relations that ſcem Hand in 
to be very extravagant. But yet according to my Ob- ain. H: 
ſeryation, we have had as ſtrange Occurrences of am. King, 
later Date, as any we have received from Antiquity Y :.; has 
for Proof whereof, I have here match'd ſeyeral Stories Hang 0 
of the Ancients with Modern Inſtances, and cited my Au- ſo that he 
7 Datis, an eminent Perſian Commander, drew our or his Fog 
three hundred thouſand Men to Merathon, a Plain 1 Porſing 
Attica, where he encamped, and denounced War to the An * 
Inhabitants, The Athenians made no Reckoning ar a] me ne 
of ſo barbarous a Rabble, but ſent out nine thouſand rovifions 
Men againſt him, under the Command of cynegirul ;, do, 4 
Polyzelw, Callimachus, and Mitzades, Upon Fig Joymin . 0 mg 
of Battle, Polyzelus was ſtruck Blind at the Sight 0 le wich 
wonderful Apparition 2 callimachus his Body Was ſtrucl * elf int. 
thorow with a great many Lances, continuing in f ne Rive. 
up-right Poſture, even when he was ee e diring Ot 
had both his Hands cut off upon laying old o cker 
Perf an Ship that was endeayouring to get . 1 * He 
King 4/drubal, having poſſeſs'd himſelf of Sic. 4 60 King rag 
claim'd War againſt the Romans. 1 * ts in the on 
appointed by the Senate to command in C Wy, „ Tor, 
came him. I. Glauco, a Patrician, laid hold 0 n , 1 
Fel that 4ſdrubal was in, and loſt both his Hands upd, p 


it. Ariſtides Mileſus gives this Account in his 47 10 
of the Affairs of Sicily, and Diodorus Siculus had it 
* march'd with. an 8 eee 

2 a 1 Ar aC 
ſand Men to Artemiſium, and declar M S . 
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Countrey, The Athenians, in a very great Surprize, 
ſent. Agefiiaws, the Brother of Themiſtocles, to diſcover” 
the Motions of the Enemy, notwithſtanding a Dream 
of his Father N-ocles, that his Son had loſt both his 
Hands, This Ag:aus put himſelf into a Perfian Habit, 
and entred the Barbarians Camp; where, taking Mardg- 
nus (an Officer of the King's Guards) for Xerxes him- 
felt, he kill'd him: Whereupon he was immediately 
ſeiz'd, bound, and carry'd to Xcræes, who was juſt then 
about to ſacrifice an Ox to the Sun: The Fire was 
kindled upon the Altar, and Ageſilaus put his Right 
Hand into it, without ſo much as ſhrinking at the 
Pain. He was order'd upon this to be unty'd; and told 
the King, That the Athenians were all of the ſame Reſolution, 
and that, if he pleas'd, he ſhould ſee him burn his Left 
Hand too. This gave Xerxes an Apprehenſion of him, 
ſo that he caus'd him to be ſtill kept in Cuſtody. This 
I fad in Agatharchides the Samian, in the ſecond Book 
of his Perfian Hiſtory, %% gow 
Porſena, a King of Tuſcany, encamp'd himſelf beyond 
the Tibey, and made War upon the Romans, cutting off 
tne Supplies, till they were brought to great Want of 
Proviſions, The Senate were at their Wits End what 
to do, *cill Mucizs, a Noble-Man got Leave of the con- 
fals, to take Four Hundred of his own Quality to ad- 
viſe with upon the Matter. Mucius, upon this, put 


himſelf into the Habit of a private Man, and croſs'd _ 


the River ; where finding one of the King's Officers 
giving Orders for the Diſtribution of Neceſſaries to the 

Sldiers, and taking him for the King himſelf, he flew 

im. He was taken immediately and carried to the 
King, where he put his Right Hand into a Fire that 

vas in the Room, and with a Smile in the Middle of 
bis Torments ; Bartarians, ſays he, I can ſet my ſelf at 

Uberty without asbing you Leave, and be it known to you, 

that 7 have left four hundred Men in the Camp, as daring as 
"y ſelf, that have ſworn your Death, This ſtruck Porſena 
With ſuch a Terror, that he made Peace with the Ro- 
"5 upon it. Ariftides Mileſius is my. Author. for this, 
u the Third Book of his Hiſtory.. : 
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414 Parallels between Romans and Greeks. Pak. 
There happen'd a Diſpute: betwixt the Argives and them e; 
Lacedemonians about à Claim to the Poſſeſſion of Thyrea- World. 
tis. The Ampbi&yones gave their Opinion for a Tryal to the B 
of it by, Battle, ſo many and ſo many of a Side, and | recei v'd, 
the Poſſeſſion to go to the Victor. The Lacedemonians from hi: 
made Choice of 0thryades for their Captain, and the MI Xerres c 
Argives of Therſander, The Battle was fought, and the MF found hi 
only two Survivers that appear'd, were Agenor and of his Pe 


cbromius, both Argives, who carry'd their Principals the mn the 
| News of the Victory. In this Interim, 0tbryades. who IJ Mcn ung 
was not as yet quite Dead, made a ſhift to raiſe himſelf IJ they were 
by the Help of broken Lances, gather'd the Shields of FJ 2 mortal 
the Dead together, and erected a Trophy with this Ml from his 


Inſcription upon it in his own Blood, LI Jupiter, the 3 Ariſtides 3 
Guardian of Tropbees.] The Controverſie ſtill depended, There 
till the Ampbictyones, upon an ocular Examination of 2 Eruption 


the Matter, gave it for the Lacedemonians, This is ac- ſwallow'd 


cording to chryſermus, in his Third Book of the Pelopor- 4 Midas upor 
> 


| precious Tt 
they made Poſthumius Albinus their General. He was BY co again. 
ſurpris'd in the difficult Paſs call'd Furcæ Caudine, where and Silver, 
he was hemm'd in, and loſt Three Legions, he himſelf Head of 2 
likewiſe falling upon the Place grievouſly wounded, In the moſt 
the Dead of the Night, finding himſelf near his End, ul of a N 
he gather'd together the Targets of his dead Enemies WY his Father, 
and raiſed a Trophy with them, which he inſcribed orſe, and 
with his Hand dipt in Blood Erected by the Romans to won it, an 
Jupiter, Guardian of the Trophees, for a Vitory 0. J 02 laid his Ha 
Samnites.] But Fabius Gurges, that was diſpatcht rz 77 
with Troops under his Command, ſo ſoon as he cam that Time 0 
to the Place and ſaw the Trophee, took up an aufpic kruptions 
ous Omen upon it, fought the Enemy, and overcan  turn'd to G. 
them, took their King Priſoner, and ſent him to π⁹ ͤ ; lis Second f 


In a War that the Romans had with the Samnites, 3 


This is in the Third Book of Ariſtides Milefius his 1:41 The River 
Hiſtory, ID Tk . POE - Jy uge Cay; 
Upon the Perſians falling into Greece with a Body o uſes were 


five hundred thouſand Men, the Spartans ſent out 1e 
nidas with a Party of three hundred Soldiers to 7 
the Paſs of the Thermopyle. As they were at Dinner, eh 


n . [ 3 7 ' 117 ha 
Barbarians fell in upon them; upon which, _ 


Judgment up 
es the Oracle | 
YVowing int 
they threw - 


* 
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them eat heartily, for they were to ſup in another 
World. Leonidas charg'd at the Head of his Men in- 
to the Body of the Barbarians, and after many Wounds 
recei vd, got up to Xerzes himſelf, and took his Crown 
from his Head, He loſt his Life in the Attempt, and 


Xerxes cauſing him to be cut up when he was dead, 


found his Heart all hairy. Axiſtides, in the Firſt Book 
of his Perſian Hiſtory, 5 | 

In the Punic War the Romans ſent out three hundred 
Men under the Command of Fabws Maximus, where 
they were all loſt, and he himſelf, after he had receiv'd 
2 mortal Wound, aſſaulting Hannibal, took his Diadem 
from his Head, ad died in the Aciion, axcoraing to 
Ariſtides Mileſius. 


There was a terrible Earthquake, wich 2 Wan 4 


Eruption of Water, at celænæ, a City of Phrygia, thar 


ſwallow'd up a great many Houſes, People and all. 
Midas upon this, conſults the Oracle, which gaye him 


for Anſwer, That if he would caſt into that Gulph the moſt 
precious Thing that be had in the World, the Earth ſhould 
cloſe again. Whereupon he threw in a Maſs of Gold 


and Silver, but never the better. This put it in the 
Head of Anchyrus, the Son of Midas, to conſider, thar 
the moſt precious Thing in Nature, is the Life and 
Soul of a Man; ſo that he went preſently and embraced 
his Father, Sad his Wife Timothea, and mounted his 
Horſe, and leapt into the Abyſs : The Earth closd 


upon it, and Midas rais'd a golden Altar in the Place, 


laid his Hand upon it, and dedicated it [TO Yu. 


PITER IDEAUS.] This Altar becomes Stone at 


that Time of the Year when it was uſual to have theſe 
kruptions; and after that Seafon was over, it was 


urn'd to Gold again. My Author 1s ane, in 
tis Second Book of Transformations, 


The River Liber, 1 in its Courſe over the Erms; pants | 
huge Cavity in the Ground, fo that a great many 


Houſes were bury'd in it. This was lookt upon as a 
judgment upon the Place, from Jupiter Tarfius ; who, 
as the Oracle told them, was not to be appeas'd without 


row ing into it what they held moſt valuable. So 


they threw a Quantity of Gold and Silver into it. 
_ 4 | But 
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But Crertius, one of the braveſt young Men they had, 


gave a better Gueſs at the Mind of the oracle, and re- 
flecting upon it, that the Life of a Maa was much more 
excellent than Treaſure, took his Horſe, and plung'd 
himſelf into the Gulph, and fo redeem'd his Country, 
Ariſtides, in the Forticth Book of his Talian Hiſtory. 
As ſeveral great Captains were making merry with 


Polynices, an Eagle paſſing by, made a Stoop, and car- 
ried up into the Air the Lance of Amphiaraus, who | 
was one of tne Company, and then letting it fall down, 


it ſtuck in the Ground, and was turn'd into a Laurel, 


The next Day, when the Armies were in Action, the 
Earth opened and ſwallow'd up Amphiaraus with his | 
Chariot, in that very Place, where at preſent the City 
Harma ſtands, ſo call'd from that Chariot. This is in | 
_ Frifimachs his Third Book of the Foundations of | 


Cities, 


When the Romans made War upon Pyrrbis, the 
King of the Epirotes, the Oracle promis'd* Amilius Paulus | 
the Victory, in Caſe he ſhould erect an Altar in that | 
Place where he ſhould ſee an eminent Man with his 
Chariot ſwallow'd up into the Ground. Some three | 
Days after, Valerius Conatus, a Man of a Divine Spirit, | 
was commanded in a Dream to take the Pontifical la- 
bit upon him. He did ſo, and led his Men into the | 
Battle, where after a prodigious Slaughter of the Enc- | 
my, the Earth open'd and ſwallow'd him up. Amilius } 
built an Altar here, obtain'd a great Victory, and ſent } 
a hundred and fixty Caſtle-bearing Elephants to Rome. 
This Altar delivers oracles about that Seaſon of the | 
Year, in which Pyrrbus was overcome. Critolaus has | 
this in his Third Book of the Hiſtory of the Eprrotes } 


Pyr echmes, King of the Eubæans, made War upon the 


Beœotians. Hercules, when he was yet a Youth, over- 


eame this King, had him drawn to Pieces with Hor 
fes, and threw away the Carcaſe unburied. The Place 
where this was done, is call'd Pyrechmes his Horſes. 
It lies npon the River Heraclius, and there 15 heard 1 
Neighing whenſoever any Horſe drinks of that KVef, 


This is in the Third Book of Rivcrs. 11 
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Tullus Haſtilius, a King, of the Romans, wag'd... War- 
againſt the Albans, whoſe King's Name was Metins Fu- 
b.ntins, and he many Times kept off from fighting. 
He had the ill Luck to be once wor ſted, upon which 
the Albans gave themlelves up to Drinking, and ma- 
king good Cheer, till Tullus fell in upon them when 
they were in their Cups, and tore their. King to Pieces 
betwixt two Horſes. Alexarcbus, in the Fourth Book 
of his Italian Hiſtory, | Sn ai THe: 
Philip had a Deſign to make himſelf Maſter of olyn- 
thus and Me:hone, and in trying to- paſs the River San 
danus, was ſhot with an Arrow by one Aſter, an olyn- 
tbian, with theſe Words [It is Aſter that ſends Philip 
this mortal Sha ſt.] Philip, upon this, ſwam back again to 
his own People, and with the Loſs oft an Eye ſav'd his 
Life. call in benes, in his Third of the Macedoniccg. 

Forſena made War upon the Romans, and pitcht hi- 


Camp on the further Side of the Tiber, where he inter- 

' WH <iptcd all Relief, till they were pincht with Famine. 
WH #rativs cocles took Poſſeſſion of a Wooden Bridge, 

* WH vhere he oppos'd himſelf to the Enemy that were 
* WH prefling to come over; but finding himſelf over-pow- 

" Wl td with Numbers, he commanded his People to cut 
„ WH Gown the Bridge behind him, by which Means he hin- 
e (red them from coming over, but in the mean time 
A receiving a Wound in his Eye, he threw himſelf into 

4 


the River, and ſwam over to his own. Party. S0. 
Tbeotimus in the Second Book of his Iraliun Hiſtory... 
Erataſthenes, in Erigone, tells a Story of Larius, that 
ntertain'd Bacchus under his Roof; and it runs thus, 
urn having taken up his Lodging with an Husband- 
man who had a very beautiful Daughter, took. her to 
he his Bed, and had ſeveral Sons by her, as Janus, Hym- 


1 u, Faustus, and Feliz. He taught his Hoſt Tarius 
vc of Wine, and the way of. Preſſing his Vines, 
, ith a Charge that he ſhould likewiſe inſtru his 


Neighbours in the Myſtery. His Acquaintance here- 
Won finding that this ſtrange Drink had caſt them in- 
ba deeper Sleep. than ordinary, cook a Fancy that 
ley were poyſon'd, and fRton'd Tarius in Revenge; 

. where 
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whereupon his Grand- Children hang'd themſelves for 
W | 48 at | | 


Upon a Time, when the Plague was very hot in 


Rome, the Pythian Oracle being conſulted, gave this An- 
ſwer, That upon the appealing the Wrath of Saturn, 
and the Geni: of thoſe that were unjuſtly kill'd, the 
Peſtilence would ceaſe. Lutatius catulus, a Man of the 
firſt Quality, cauſed a Temple upon this Occaſion to be 
erected near the Tarpeian Mount, which he dedicated to 
Saturn, placing an Altar in it, with four Faces; poſſi- 


bly. with a Reſpect to Saturn's four Children, or to 


the four Seaſons of the Year. He alſo inſtituted the 


Month of January; but Saturn tranſlated them all to 
Heaven among the Stars, ſome of which are call'd | 
Protrygeteres, as Forerunners of the Vintage; only Janus 
riſes firſt, and has his Place at the Feet of the Virgin. 
critolaus in his Fourth Book of Cœleſtial Appearances, | 
In the time of the Devaſtation of Greece by the Fer- 
fins, Fauſanias, a Lacedemonian Commander, took a } 
Bribe of 5300 Talents of Xerxes, to betray Sparta. | 
The Treaſon being diſcover'd, his Father Ageſilaus preit | 
him ſo hard, that he was fain to take Sanctuary in the | 
Temple of Minerva, call'd Chalciecos, where he caus'd the 
Doors to be brickt up, and his Son to he immur'd till | 
he dy'd of Hunger, and his Mother after this would 
not ſuffer the Body to be buried. Chryſermus, in his 


Second Book of Hiſtories. | 


The Romans being in War with the Latins, made 
Now there was 
a certain Patrician, a young Man, and poor ( Caſius | 
Brutus by Name) who propos'd for a certain Reward } 
to open the Gates to the Enemy; but being detected, 


Choice of P. Decius for their General. 


he fled to the Temple of Minerva Auxiliaria: But his 
Father Caſius, an Enſign-bearer, ſhut him up there 


till he died of Famine, and his dead Body was not 


allow'd Burial. clitonymus, in his Talian Hiſtory. 


Darius, the Perſian, had a Battle with Alexander near iſ 


the River Granicis, where he loſt ſeven eminent Gov) 
vernours, and upward of five hundred armed Chariots; 
and yet would have tried the Fortune of another Bat- 


tle the Day following ; But his Son Ariobarzancs, * 
nene oof Favour 
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Favour of Alexander, undertook to betray his Father 


into his Hands, The Father was ſo tranſported with _ 


Paſlion at the Indignity of the Thing, that he cut off 


his Son's Head for't. Aretades Cnidius, in the Third of 


his Macedonian Hiſtory. | 


Brutus, that was created Conſul by the unanimoys 


Vote of the Citizens, forc'd away Tarquinius Superbus 


into Baniſhment, for his abominable Tyranny, He 


fied to the Tuſcans, and by their Aﬀiſtance made War 
upon the Romans, The Sons were treating to betray 
the Father; the Buſineſs was diſcover'd, and they loſt 
their Heads for it. Ariſtides Mileſius, in his Talian 
Hiſtory. : 


cainſt the Spartans, He went from the Army to Thebes, 
to be preſent there at a publick Election of Magiſtrares, 


hoht the Enemy in his Abſence, upon any Terms. The. 
1 {partans being inform'd that Epaminondas was not with 
. the Army, reproach'd the young Man with Want of 
Courage, and ſo far provok'd him, that without any 
e *cgard to his Father's Command, he gave the Far- 
- ns Battle, and overcame them. His Father was ſo 
It 1 


Crown'd him for the Victory, he cut off his Head for 
his Diſobedience, cteſiphon, in his Third Book of the 
Brotian Hiſtory. „ 

= ina War that the Romans had againſt the Samnites, 
a5 Wil they gave the Command ro Manlius, ſurnamed Inperi- 


% . He had Occaſion to go to Rome, to be preſent 

rd Wl there at the Choice of conſuls, and gave his Son in 

eh Charge, not to engage the Enemy in the mean Time. 
is 


The Samnites underſtanding this, irritated the youn 


ere Man with opprobrious Words, as if he declin'd fight- _ 
not ing out of Cowardiſe, and in the End provok'd him 
0 a Battle; upon which Action he carry'd the Day; 


1car Wh but his Father caus'd his Head to be ſtruck off for 
| breaking his Order. This is in Ariftides Mileſius. 
Hercules made Love to Tole, but ſhe gave him the 
Repulſe, and ſo he went and aſſaulted bechalig. bole 
tirew her ſelf head-long down from the Wall, but the 
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Epaminondas, a Theban General, manag'd a War a- 


but farſt en join'd his Son Steſimbrotus, that he ſhould not 


ncens'd againſt him for this Action, that though he 
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Whiffling of the Wind under her Garments broke the 


leotes 2 "1 13 77 f . 1 1 EN : C7 24 #2 


cluſia, the Daughter of the Tuſcan King, fell in Love 

with her, and when he found he could do no good 
on't, laid Siege to the City. Clufia, upon this, threw 

her ſelf head-long from a Tower; but Venus was ſo 
careful of her, that by the playing of the Wind in the 
Folds of her Garments, ſhe was wafted ſafe to the 
Ground.. Torquatus however offer'd. her Violence, and 
for ſo doing he was baniſh'd by a Publick Decree into 

the Iſle of Corfica., Theophilus, in the Third Book of 
his Italian Hiſtory, Tz 


While the Carthaginians were treating an Alliance 


with the Sicilians againſt the Romans, the Roman Ge- 


neral, Metellus, was obſer v'd to omit Sacrificing only to. | 
Veſta, who: reveng'd her ſelf upon him, by ſending a 
_ croſs. Wind to the Navy: But Caius Julius, a Sooth= Þ 

ſayer, being conſulted in the Matter, gave Anſwer, | 


Fall, and ſhe had no Hurt. This Story is in Nicias Ma- 


Valerius Torguatus was the Romans General in the War | 
they bad with the Tuſcans, who, upon the Sight of 


that this Obſtacle would be remoy'd upon the Gene- 


ral's Sacrificing his Daughter; ſo that he was forc'd to 
produce his Daughter Metella for a Sacrifice. But % 
had Compaſſion for her, and ſo ſent her away to I- 
muſium, ſubſtituting a Heifer in her ſtead, and made a 


* e 
3 


* 2 LIST SR. ty 
7 


Prieſteſs of her to the Dragon that is wor ſſii pp'd in that I 


Place. So Pytbocles, in the Third Book of his Talian 


Something like this happened to Tphigenia in Aulis, 4 
City of Beotia, See Meryllus, in the firſt Book of his, 


Beotic Hiſtory. 


Hands. Brennus order'd his Soldiers to throw all theſ 


Brennus, a King of the Gauls, after the waſting os 
Alia, came to Epbeſis, and there fell in Love with af 
Country Girl, who promiſed him, that for ſuch a cet- 
tain Reward in Bracelets, and other Curioſities of Va" 
lue, he ſhould have the Uſe of her Body, and that iS 
would further undertake to. deliver up Epheſus into his 


Gold they had into the Lap of this avaritious Wretchg 
which they did, 't ill the periſh'd under the Wege 
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it. ae in the firſt Book of his Gallican Hiſto- 
1. 


b a Virgin that was el born, and had the | 


keeping of the Capitol in the War betwixt the Sabines 
and the Romans, paſt a Promiſe unto Tatizs, that ſhe 
would open him a Paſſage into the Tarpeian Mount, pro- 
vided that he would give her all the Jewels that the 
Sabines wore, for a Reward. The Sabines hearing this, 


took her alive, and buried her under the Weight of 


their Kings and precious Ornaments, . Ariſtides Milf ils, 
in his Talic Story. 

After a long War berwine two . Tegea and Fhe- 
nea, they came to an Agreement, to refer the Deciſion 


thers on each Side, the Sons of Rezimachus for Tegea, 
and for Phenea, the Sons of Damoſtratus. Upon the 
Encounter, two of the Sons of Feximachus were ſlain , 
but critolaus, the third, had a Fetch beyond his A 
Brothers ; for, aader a Pretence of running away, he 
divided his Enemies that purſued him, and fo taking 


on his Return, went all over-joy 'd to gratulate the 
Victor, only his Siſter Demodice was not ſo well pleag'd ; 
for ſhe was betroth'd, it ſeems, to Demoticus, one of 
the Brothers that was now flain ; Which critolaus took 


indicted for Murder, his Mother acquitted him. De- 
maratus in his ſecond Book of the Arcadian Hiſtory. 
In the Heat of the War betwixt the Romans and 41 


2 baus, they came to this Agreement, that the Cauſe. 


his MW mould be determin'd by a Tryal at Arms, betwixt 
MJ three and three Twins on each Side, the curiatii for, 
ohe hans, and the Horatii for the Romans, Upon the 
WM Encounter, the Curiatii kill'd two of the other; the 


his Enemies, one by one as they follow'd him. All. 


his Friends came to joy him of his Victory, ſave only 
his Siſter. Horatia; for one of the Curiatii, that her Bro- 


mentar ies. 


of the Controverſy, by Combat, to three Twin- Bro- 


them one by one, he kill'd them all. The Tegeans up- 


ſo ill, that he kill'd his Siſter, and being afterwards 


third Survivor, under the Colour of flying, deſtroy'd 


ther kill'd, was hes Sweet- heart. Horatius for this, 
kilbd his Siler, Arifites Mileſius, in his Jalian Com- 


The 


| j U ill 
| ll 
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The Temple of Minerva in Hium happen'd to be on 


fire. Hut ran preſently to fave the Falladium (an Image 


dropt from Heaven) but upon the taking of it up, he 
was ſtruck blind; it being a Thing unlawful for any 
Man to look upon; but upon appeaſing the Deity, he 
was afterwards reſtor'd to his Sight. Dercyllus, in his 
firſt Book of Foundations. ES: | 


Metcllus, an eminent Man. as he was walking out of © 


the City, was interrupted by Ravens thar laid hold of 
him, and kept a flapping of him with their Wings. 
This Omen ſurpriz'd him, and back he went into the 


City again, where he found the Temple of V all in 
a Flame. He went and took away the Palladium, and 
fell Blind upon't. 


But ſome Time after, the Goddeſs 
being pacified, gave him the Uſe of his Eyes again. 


8 
Ariſtides Mileſius, in his Italian Hiſtory, _ 


. 5 2 | 8 "EL OR 
Upon a Time, when the Thracians were engag'd in a 


War againſt the Athenians, the Oracle promis'd them 
Victory, if they would bur ſave the Life of Codrus, 
codrus, upon this, puts himſelf in a coarſe Diſguiſe, 
and away he goes into the Enemies Camp, with a 
Scythe in his Hand, where he killd one, and another 
kill'd him, ſo that the Ath-nians got the better on't. 
Socrates, in his ſecond Book of his Thracian Hiſtory. | 
P. Dec ius, a Roman, at a Time when they wer? in War 
with the Albans, had a Dream, that his Death would 
bring a great Advantage to the Romans: Upon which 


Conſideration he charged into the Middle of his Ene- | 
mies, where he killed many, and was ſlain himſelf: } 
His Son Decius did the like in the Gallick War, for the : 
Conſervation of the Roman State, Ariftides Milefius 15 | 


my Author. 


There was one Cyanippus a Syracufian, that ſacrificed } 
to all the Gods but Bacchus, who took the Contempt ſo } 
heinouſly, that he made him drunk, in which Fit he 
got his Daughter Cyane into a Corner, and lay with | 
her; ſhe in the mean Time ſlipt his Ring off his Fin- | 
ger, and gave it to her Nurſe to keep, as a Circum- 3 
ſtance that ſome Time or other might come to be 
There brake out a Peſtilence, 


brought in Evidence, 


and the Pythian Oracle adyis'd the Sacrificing of an in- 
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ceſtuous Perſon to the Gods that are the Averters of 


ſuch. Calamities, as the only Remedy, Cyane, that 
underſtood the Meaning of the Oracle better than o- 


ther People, took her Father by the Hair of the Head, 


firſt Stabbing him, and then her ſelf. Doſutheus, in 


the third Book of his Sicilian Hiſtory, 

In the Time of Celebrating the Bacchanalia at Pome, 
Aruntius, that had never drunk any Wine ſince he was 
born, did not ſhew that Reyerence for the Power of 


the God as he ought to have done, ſo that Bacchus 


intoxicated him, and in that Freak, Aruntius raviſlit 


his Daughter Medullina. She came to know the Ra- 


viſher by his Ring, and an Exploit came into her 
Head, above what from her Age could have been ex- 
nected. She made her Father drunk, and fet a Gar- 
land upon his Head, carrying him to the Altar of 


her ſo treacherouſly of her Virginity, Ariftides, in his 
third Book of his Tralian Hiſtory. 


that he ſhould haye the better of his Enemy, if he 


„the Matter with his Wife Prazithca, and deliver'd up 
his Daughter after the manner of a common Sacri- 
r Wl fice. Euripides in his Erechtheus. : 
= Marius finding himſelf hard put to't in the Cimbriz 
: War, had it reveal'd to him in a Dream, that he 
- fiould overcome his Enemies, if he would but ſacri— 
„ fce his Daughter calpurnia: He did it {preferring the 
1c common Safety before any private Bond of Nature) 


is and he got the Victory. There are two Altars in 


Germany, where about that Time of the Year, may be 
heard the Sound of Trumpets. Dorot heus, in the 
fourth Book of his Italian Hiſtory. 5 
There was one Cyanippus, a Theſſalian, a great Lover 
of the Chaſe, and was often abroad a-hunting. This 


out ſo long, and ſo often in the Woods: gave his Wife 
a Jealouſy of an Intrigue there with ſome other Wo- 
man; inſomuch that ſhe follow'd him one Time, and 
bot! into a Thicket to watch him. The Ruſtling of the 
Boughs 


Thunder, where with Tears ſhe kill'd him for robbing. 


Erechtbeus was told in a War he had with Eumolpus, | 


would but ſacrifice his Daughter, He advis'd upon 
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lame Cyanippus was newly Married, and his ſaying 
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Boughs in the Place where ſhe lay, brought the Dogs laſt A, 
thicher, in Expectation of ſome Game, where they 1 
tore this tender-hearted Woman to Pieces, as if ſhe NN 
bad been a Brute -Beaſt. Cyanippus was fo ſurpriz'd Span 
with ſo diſmal and unthought-of a, Spectacle, that he imſelf 
kill himſelf. Parthenias the Poet. © | the Th 

_ "Sybaris is a City of Italy, where there was one Ami- 5 Diome 
tins, a very handſome young Man, and a-Lovyer of treſs of 
Hunting. His Wife (whom he had lately married) 55 the 
took up a Suſpicion that under Colour of the Chaſe, Ps 
he carry'd on an Aſſignation with ſome other Woman, 1255 hoe 
She trac'd him to the Wood, and upon the Noiſe of ather, 
the Boughs in her Paſſage, the Dogs ran preſently to Vent his 
her, and worried her, and her Husband ſtabb'd himſelf ng Calli 
immediately upon this miſerable Accident. Clitoryniug, | third of 
in the ſecond Book of his Sybaritics, To calpurn 
One cnyrna (to whom Venus ow'd a Shame, it ſeems) ents, | 
fell paſſionately in Love with her Father, and made the ot Garetiy 
Nurſe her Confident, She goes craftily to work with in the En 

| her Maſter, and tells him of a Maid there in the "un; but 
nate K inc 


Neighbourhood, that lov'd him above all Things in 
the World; but ſhe could not in Modeſty appear pub- 
lickly to him: So the Father lay ignorantly with his 
own Daughter. Put ſome Time after, having a great 
Mind to ſee his Miſtreſs, he call'd for a Light, and 
when he ſaw who it was, he purſued: the inceſtuous 
Wretch with his drawn Sword; but by the Providence 
of Venus, ſhe was reſcu'd from that Danger. and turn's 
into a Myrtle-Tree: Theodorus, in his Transforma- 
tions. Ot „ 8 

One Valeria Tuſculanaria (for whom Venus had no 
Kindneſs) fell down-right in Love with her Father 
Valerius. She told the Nurſe the Secret, who order'd 
it ſo, that ſhe brought the Father and the Daughter 
together, telling him, that a Maid there hard b), 
was fallen deſperately, in Love with him, but that ſte 
durſt not lie with him for fear of being known. The 

Father was got into his Cups, and as he was in Bed | 

with his Daughter, call'd for a Candle. The Nurſe 

wale'd Valeria, and away ſhe goes wandring up 4" 


down the Country with. her great Belly. She had #! 


purnius le, 


laſt 


— 
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laſt a Fall from a Precipice, but eſcap'd without ſo 
much as any Miſcarriage; for ſhe was deliver'd at her 
Time, and the Child's Name was Sylyanns (in Greek, 
Ægipane s.) Valerius, in the Anxiety of his Mind, threw , 
himſelf from the ſame Precipice. Axiſtides Mileſius, in 
the Third Book of his Zalzan Hiſtory. 133 
Diomedes, after the Deſtruction of Troy, was caſt by 
Streſs of Weather upon the Coaſt of Libya, where Ly- 
cus the Son of Mars was King. whoſe Cuſtom ir was to 
ſacrifice all Strangers to his Father; but his Daughter 
Callirrhoe falling in Love with Diomede, betray'd her 
Father, and ſet Diomede at Liberty; who preſently 
went his Way without any Regard to his Benefactreſs, 
and callirrboe hang'd her ſelf upon it. Fuba, Book the 
thicd of his Libyan Hiſtory. 1 ey „„ 
calpurnius Craſſus a famous Man, bearing Arms with 

Regulus, was ſent to the Maſſilians, to attack the Caſtle 
of Garetius, being a very ſtrong Place. He was taken 
in the Enterprize, and deſign'd for a Sacrifice to Sa- 
turn; but Byſaltia, the King's Daughter, out of a paſſio- 
nate Kindneſs to Calpurnius, betray'd her Father, Cal- 
5 purnius left her, and after his Departure Byſaltia cut her 

„on Throat, Hegeſianax's third Book of the African 
"> Wl Hiftory. 5 gfe r ln reps „ 

1 When Priamus found that Troy was given for loſt, 
oy he ſent his young Son Polydore into Thracia with a vaſt 
wm Sum of Gold, and put all into the Hands of Polymeſtor 
bis Kinſman. So ſoon as Troy was taken, Polymcſtor f 
kill'd the Child, and took the Gold to himſelf. He- in 

. 
t 


cuba, being driven upon that Quarter, over-reach'd 
oh meſtor by Craft, under Pretence of giving him a 


e great Treaſure, at which Time ſhe, with the Aſſiſt= 0 ö 
jerd ag of her Fellow-Priſoners, tore out his Eyes with 10 * 
nter MW Nails, Euripides the Tragedian. N At 
"by, When Hannibal was ravaging the Country of campa- ith 

4 ſhe * IL. Thymbris depoſited his Son Ruſtius, with a vaſt 0 
The A of Money, in the Hands of Valerius Geftizs his | | ji} | 
\ Bed | niman, who upon Intelligence that the Enemy car- i 19 


11 0 I'd all before him, out of pure Avarice, and without 
ad WM. Regard to Humanity or Juſtice, kill'd the Child, 

8 & ſo fell out that Thymbris as he was walking about 
ad 1 | | by the 
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the Fields found the dead Body of his Son: Where- 
upon he call'd his Kinſman under Pretence of a Trea- 
ſure that he would ſhew him : He took his Opportuni- 
ty, put out his Eyes, and hung him up upon a Gib- 
bet. : Ariftides's third . Book of his Talick Hiſtory. 
Kacus had two Sons by Pſammathe, Phocus and Fe- 
lamon, the former better belov'd than the other. Te- 
lamon one Day took out his Brother a Hunting, and a 
Boar preſenting himſelf, he threw his Lance in Pre- 
tence at the Boar, but in Truth at his Brother, whom 
he hated, and fo kill'd him; for which his Father ba- 
niſh'd him. Dorotheus's Firſt Book of Transformations. 
Caius Maximus had two Sons, Reſus the one, by Ame 
ria, whoſe Sir-name was Conon, and the other Similius. 
The Brothers were a Hunting together, and Reſus ha- 
ving kill'd the other, put it off when he came home, 
that it was by Chance, and far from any Deſign of 
doing it: But his Father when he came in Time to 
| know the Truth of it, baniſh'd the Son. Ariftocles in 
the Third Book of his 7alian Hiſtory, 55 
Mars is ſaid to have begotten Meleager upon Althea, 
Euripides in his Meleager. | 17 5 
Septimius Marcellus took to Wife one Sylvia, and 2 
great Lover of Hunting he was. Mars put himſelf in 
the Habit of a Shepherd, whor'd his new Wife and 
got her with Child : Which being done, he told her 
who he was, and gave her a Brand, telling her, that 
the Fate of the Child ſhe went withal, was wrap'd up 
in the Fate of that Brand. Septimius flew Tuſcinus; but 
 Mamercus, in his Sacrificing to the Gods for a fruit 
ful Seaſon, omitted only Ceres, who in Revenge ſent? 
Wild-Boar into his Grounds: Whereupon getting 4 
Knot of Huntſmen together,he killed him,and deliver'd 
the Head and Skin to his Sweetheart; but Scimbrates 
and Muthias, the Maid's Uncles, took them away from 
her. Mamercus in a Rage kill'd them upon it, #7 
the Mother burnt the Brand. Nerylus in the third} 
Book of his Ttalian Hiſtory, _ 5 | 
When T-lamon.the Son of Zacus and Endeis, came i? 
Euher, he debauch'd Peribea the Daughter of Alcatt 


and fled away by Night. The Father underſtands 
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this, and ſuſpecting the Villany to be done by ſom® 
of the Citizens, he deliver'd his Daughter to one of 
the Guards to be thrown into the Sea: But the Sol“ 
dier, in Compaſſion to the Woman, rather fold her» 


and ſhe was carried away by Sea to the Iſland of ga- 


lamina, where Telamon bought her, and had by her, 4- 
Jax. Arectades Cnidius in his ſecond: Book of lands. 
L. Troſcius had by Patris a Daughter called Horen- 
tza, who being corrupted by Calpurnius a Roman, was 
deliver'd by her Father to a Soldier, with a Charge 
to chrow her in the Sea, and drown her. The Man 
had Compaſſion of her, and rather ſold her: cal- 
„ jurnivs bought her, and had contruſcus by her. | 
A21us, a great King of Etruria, had by Ampbithea ſix 
Daughters, and as many Sons, Macarius, the young- 
eſt of them, had the carnal Knowledge of one of 
his Siſters, who was deliver'd of a Boy, Her Father 
ſent her a Sword to kill the Child with, but that 
was ſo impious, that ſhe choſe rather to kill her- 
ſelf: And Macarius laid violent Hands upon himſelf 
too. Saſtratus's ſecond Book of his Tuſcan Hiſtory. 
Papirius Volucer married Julia Pulcbra, by whom 
2 Wit had fix Sons and fix Daughters. Papirius Roma- 
in Wi, the eldeſt of the fix, got canulia his Siſter with 
nd Child. When the Father came to the Knowledge 
her of it, he ſent his Daughter a Sword, with which 
hat be kill'd herſelf, and Romanus did the ſame, Chry- 
| up bes firſt Book of his Talian Hiſtory. gull HE 
hut Ariftonymus an Epbefian and the Son of Demaſt ratus, 


ruit- as a Woman-hater, but had to do with an Aſs, 
nt chich brought him forth in the ordinary Courſe of 
1g WU ime, a moſt beautiful Daughter which he call'd 
ver dect. Ariſtotle's ſecond Book of Paradoxzes, 
rater Fulvius Stellus had an Averſion to Women too, bur 
from Wl"tertain'd himſelf to his Satisfaction with a Mare, by—- 
„ana hich he had a very handſome Daughter, that he 
third Hippona, and this is the Goddeſs that has the 


the third Book of his Italian Hiſtory, © 

The Sardians being engag'd in War with the Smyr- 

eng, beſieg'd Smyrna 3 and ſent them Word by their. 
Ambaſſadors, 


are of the Breed of Horſes: According to Agcfilaus 
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Ambaſſadors, that they would never raiſe the Siege“ 
till the Smyrneans ſhould deliver up their Wives to 

their Embraces, The Men of Smyrna would have been 
hard put to it upon this pinching Neceſſity, if it had 
not been for the Advice of a pretty Wench that was 
24 Maid-ſervant to Pbylarcbus. Her Counſel to her 
Maſter was this; that inſtead of ſending free Wo- 
men, they ſhould rather dreſs up the Servants and 
ſend them. The Smyrneans follow'd her Advice, and 
when the Sardians had wearied themſelves with their 
Miſtreſſes, the Smyrn«ans eafily overcame them: From 
whence there is a Feſtival Day obſerv'd under the 
Name of Eleutheria, which is celebrated among the 

Smyrneans with great Solemnity, the Servants being 
dreſt up with all the Ornaments of the free Women. 
Daſitheus in the third Book of his Lydian Hiſtory. 


© Atepomarus, a King of the Gauls, being in War with | 
the Romans, made a publick Declaration that he would 
never agree to a Peace, till the Romans ſhould profti- | 
tute their Wives to them. The Romans advis'd with | 
the Maid-ſeryants, and ſent them in the Place of the 
Free-Women; the Barbarians ply'd the Work ſo hard, 
that they were even tir'd and fell aſleep. Netaua (who | 
was the Authoreſs of the Counſel) climb'd a Fig tree, 
and ſo got on the Wall, and finding how it was, gaye 
The Romans upon this 
made a Sally and routed the Enemy; in Memor? | 
whereof was inſtituted the Servants Holiday, and this | 
was the Riſe of it. Ariſtides Milefins Book 1/). Hiſt. | 


Notice of it to the Conſuls. 


Tal. 1 


In the War betwixt the Athenians and Eumol pus, Pro- 
viſions falling ſhort, the Commiſſary Tyfandrus, upon 


a point of Prudence and good Husbandry, made fome 
ſmall abatement in the Soldiers Proportions : The Ct- 


tizens ſuſpected Treachery in the Caſe, and ſton'd him 


to Death, Call iſthenes's Third Book, Hiſt. Thrace. 


The Romans being in War with the Gauls, and 


Proviſions for the Belly being very ſcarce, cinna con- 

tracted the Soldiers Allowance to a leſs proportion than 
they had formerly: The Citizens interpreted this 4- 
batement to an ambitious Deſign he had upon the Go 
bf 3c SEES | yernment 
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vernment, and ſo ſton'd him for it. Ariftides, 'Book 


In the Time of the Peloponneſian War, Piſiſtratus an 


Orchomenian, had a ſpite at the Nobility, and to make 


himſelf Popular, favour'd the Common- People. The 
Senate conſpir'd againſt him, and treacheroufly kill'd 


him cutting him into ſmall Gobbets which they carried 


away with them in their Boſums, and paring off the 
Surface of the Ground that no ſigns of the Murder 
might appear. The Common- People however upon a 
Jealouſy of the Matter, went tumultuouſly to the Se- 
nate Houſe, but the King's younger Son Telefimachus 
that was dipt in the Conſpiracy, diverted them with a 


Father in a Form more than Human, walking as live- 


impos'd upon the People. Theophilus's 2d Book Hiſt, 
Feldes. 15 At 


Ihe Senate of Rome being hard put to it for the 
n maiataining of a War with ſo many of their Neigh- 
ne bours, thought it good Husbandry to ſhorten” the 

4. 4 People's allowance of Corn, which Romulus took very 

no 1! and did not only reſtore it to the People, but ſe- 
ee, MW veral Great Men were puniſhd for it. Upon this he 
xc U vas murder'd in the Senate by a Conſpiracy of the 


Nobles, who cut him all to pieces, and carried them 
tcverally away in the Lappets of their Garments. 
The Romans came to the Court in a hurry, and brought 
Fire with them to ſet all in a Flame; but Julius Pro- 
clus, one that was in the Plot, told them that he ſaw 
Romulus upon a Mountain of a fize larger than any 


the Gods. The Romans believ'd him, and quietly 
withdrew. Ariftob. in the 3d Book Hiſt, Tal, 

Pelops the Son of Tantalus and Euryanaſſa, had two 
Children, Atreus and Thyeſtes, by his Wife Hippodamia z 
and by his Miſtreſs Danais he had Chryippus, whom he 


Pardon from Pelops, in regard thar. Love had pro- 
Won os = | 4 7 vok'd 


Sham-ſtory, telling them that he himſelf had ſeen his 


ly as was poſſible up the Piſean Mountain: And ſo he 


Man, and that he was tranſlated into the Number of 


oy'd better than his lawful Children: But Laius a The- 
ben, in the theat of his Luſt forcibly abus'd his Body, 
and being taken by Atreus and Thyeſtes, obtained his 


C 
2 — 
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vol d him to it. Hippodamia's Advice to Atreus and 
 Tbyeſtes was, that they ſhould kill Gryſipbus, as one 
that would interpoſe between them and the Crown. 
V pon their refuſal to do ſo baſe a thing, ſhe her ſelf put 
her own Hands to the work, and in the dead of the 
Night took Laius's Sword when he was afl:ep, wounded 
chryſipbus with-it, and left the Weapon in his Body, 
This Circumſtance of Laius's Sword brought him 1nto 
Suſpicion of the Murder, till he was clear'd by cg. 
_ fippus himſelf, who being as yet but half dead, gave 
his Teſtimony to the Truth. Pelops buried his Son, 
and then baniſh'd his Wife, Daſitbeus in his Felopide. 
| Ehius Toliex had two Sons by his Wife Nuceria, and 
a third call'd Firmus by an Enfranchis'd Woman who 
was very handſom, and better belov'd by the Father 
than thoſe that were legitimate: Nuceria that hated 
this By-blow, advis'd her Sons to diſpatch Firmus ; but 
upon their refuſal, ſhe did it her ſelf, and in the dead of 
the Night got the Sword of him that guarded the Bo- 
dy of Hrmus, gave him a mortal Wound, and left the 
Weapon ſticking in his Body. The Boy clear'd his 
Keeper by a particular Account of the Matter of Fact; 
the Father buried his Son, and ſent away his Wife in- 
to Baniſhment. Doſitheus Book 3d Hiſt. Tal. 

Theſeus the Son of Neptune had Hippolytus by the Ama- 
zon Hippolyta, and afterward married Phedra the Daugh- 
ter of Minos, Who fell deep in Love with Heppolytis, 

and made uſe of the Nurſes Mediation to help for- 
ward the Inceſt. But Hippolytus upon this left 47h 
and went away to Trezen, where he diverted himſelf 
with Hunting. Now this laſcivious Woman finding 
her Deſign diſappointed, forg'd ſeveral ſcandalous Let. 
ters to the prejudice of the chaſte young Man, and 
ended her Days with a Halter. Theſeus gave Cxedit to 
the Slander, and Neptune having promis'd him a Grant 
of any three Things he would ask, he made it his Re- 
queſt that he would deſtroy Hippolytus, So Nepiu? 
ſent a Bull to the Coaſt where Hippolytus was driving 
his Chariot, which put his Horſes into ſuch a fright 
that they ran away with them, and oyer-turning the 
Chariot kill'd the Maſter, . 3 
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Comminius Super à Laurentine, had a Son which he 
call'd comminius by the Nymph Egeria, after which he 
married one Gidica, who fell paſſionately in Love with 
her Son-in-Law, and receiving a repulſe, ſhie fram'd 
ſlanderous Letters againſt him which ſhe left behind 
her, and ſo hang'd ſelf. comminius reflecting upon the 
Crime, and believing the Calumny, applied himſelf to 
Neptune, who with a terrible Bull frighted the Horſes 
ſo, while the Youth was in the Chariot, that they 
overturn'd all, and kill'd him with the fall. Daſitheus 
e,, gd R 5 
In the Time of a Great Plague in Lacedemon, they 
were told by the Oracle, that the Peſtilence would ceaſe 
upon the Sacrificing of a Noble Virgin according to 
Cuſtom : It fell one time by Lot to Helena, who was 
brought out and dreſt up ready for the Sacrifice: An 
Eagle at that Time flying by took away the Sword, 
and carrying it into an Herd of Cattle, laid it down upon 
an Heifer, whereupon they ſpar'd the Virgin. Ariſto- 
demus in his Third Collection of Fables. e 
There was a dreadful Plague in Phalerii, which the 
Oracle ſaid would be remoy'd upon the Sacrificing of 
a Virgin to Juno every Year, While this Superſtition 
was in Courſe, it fell to Valeria Luperca's Lot to be the 
Sacrifice. An Eagle flew away with the drawn Sword, 
and laid it upon an Heifer feeding near the Temple. 
And there being a Stick laid upon the Fuel prepar'd 
for the Fire with a little Mallet fix'd to it, the Virgin 
alliſted at the Sacrificing of the Heifer, and taking up 
the Mallet, went about from Houſe to Houſe, and 
with a gentle knock call'd ro thoſe that were fick, bid- 
ding them be of good Health, And this was the riſe of 
the Ceremony which continues to this Day. Eriftides's 
19th Book Hiſt. Italian, 8 ER CD 
Philonome the Daughter of Ny&imus and Arcadia, went 
many times to the Chace with Diana. Mars lay with 
her in the ſhape of a Shepherd, and fetch'd up her 
Belly : She was deliver'd in time of two Twins, which 
for fear of her Father ſhe threw into the River Eriman- 
this, but by a ſtrange Farality of Providence they were 
driyen ſafe into a hollow Oak, which happening to 3 ; 


. 


I Ate n A ans Be 


ahiGthe Riverpratide fackleds xhe Ohildren. Tylipbus a 
Shepherd that had ſeen this with higewn Eyes, took 
dheſe Children and brought them wp as his on, cal- 
ling one of chem Lycaſtus and the orher/Parrdfius, which 
reignid-fucceſiy ely in Arcadia This is reported by Zo- 
yr, Hb νuhu in che zd Book of his Hiſtories. 


Amulius dealing very Tytannically with his Brother 


Numitor, kill'd his Son Znitus, as they were a Hunting, 
and made his Daughter Sylvia Fulia'a Prieſteſs of Y: 


Mars got her with Child, and when ſhe had laid her 


Belly of two Fwins; ſhe confeſs'd the Truth to the 
Tyrant, which put him in ſuch an Apprehenſion, that 


he expos'd them both on the ſide of the River Tier, 
where they were carried by the Stream to a place 
Where a ſhe-Wolf had her Whelps. The Wolf caſt 
away her own, and gave ſuck to theſe Children. Fans 
obſerving this, took the Children to himſelf, and call'd | 
them by the Names of Remus and Romulus; which came | 
afterwards :;to be the Founders of Nome, Ariftides's | 


Hit.; an en „% nor it St ad bag ns bone 
Aſter the Deſtruction of Troy, Agamemnon and Caſ- 
ſandra were kill'd, bur Oreftes that was brought up with 


Strophius, reveng'd the Death of his Father. Fyrauder's | 


Fourth Pelopan.. SHY 1975; e $54 
tflabius Tabricianus of the Houſe of  Matimus; having 


taken Tuxium the chief City of che Samnitr , ſent to 
Rome the Image of Venus Vieriz, which among them 


Vas held in great Veneration. His Wife fabia was de- 
bauch'd by Petronius Valentinus àa handſome young Man, 
and afterwards ſhe treacheroufly murther'd her Huf— 
band; but for her Son Fabricianus WhO was yet in his 
Infancy, ſſie ſhiſted him away to be privately brought 
up, and ſo; provided for his Security. When he was 
grown up, he deſtroy'd both bis Morher and the A-! 
dulterer, and was formally acquitted for it by a De- 
cree of, the Senate. Daſtbeusꝰs Third Book | Hiſtory 
Italian. were 3 oo 36h H coy inn e * 725 | 

Bufiris the Son of Neptune and 4nippe the Daughter 
of Nilus, was us'd to invite Strangers in to him, under 
⁊ pretence of Hoſpitality, and chen to Murther ay” 
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Parallels between Romans and Greeks. 4.33 
but Divine Vengeance met with him at laſt, for Herca- 
tes found out the Villany, and kill'd him with his Club · 
Agatho the Samian. „ . 
Hercules, as he was driving Geryon's Oxen thro? 7aly, 
took up his Lodging with King Faunus there, the Son 
of Mercury, whoſe Cuſtom it was to ſacrifice Strangers 
to his Father: He ſet upon Hercules, and had his Brains 
beaten out for his Pains, Dercyllus's Third Book, Hi- 
Kory Italian. | VVV 
| Phalaris of Agrigentum, a cruel Tyrant, was wont 
do put Strangers and Travellers to the moſt exquiſite 
Torment, Perillus a Braſs- founder made a Bull of 
Braſs, and preſented it to the King for a New Inven- 
tion of burning People alive in it.  Phalaris for this 
once was juſt, in making the firſt Proof of it upon 
Ferillus himſelf; and the Invention was ſo artificial, 
that upon putting it in Execution, the Engin it elf 
leem'd ro bellow. Second Book of Queſtions or Cauſes, 

In Zgeſta, a City of Sicily, there was a certain Ty- 
rant call'd Æmilius cenſorinus, who was ſo inhuman, that 
MW ic propos'd Rewards to the Inventors of new Tortures. 
-1ſ- WM There was one Aruntius Paterculus that had fram'd a2 
ich Wl brazen-Horſe, and made a Preſent of it to the Tyrant to 
er's practice with it upon whom he pleas'd. It was the firſt. 
| piece of Juſtice that ever the Tyrant did, to make 
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ing trial of the Torment upon the Author of it, that he 
- to might firſt feel himſelf the Torments he had provided 


tor others. He was afterwards thrown down from 


; de» Wine Tarpeian Mountain. It may be thought that un- 
Man, merciful Ralers are from this Tyrant call'd Æmilii. 
Hu- #:f:des's Fourth Book Hiſtory Tralian. 8 
in his Evenus the Son of Mars and Sterope, had a Daughter 
zught Maria by his Wife Alcippa the Daughter of Genomans 3 


e Was end this Girl he had a mind to keep a Virgin; but 
ne the Son of 4pbarcus ran away with her; Ev-nus pur- 
a De him, and finding he could not overtake hm he 
brew himſelf into the River Lycorma and became im- 
mortal. Daſitheus's Firſt Book Hiſtory T alian, | 


guter . Au, a King of the Tuſcans had a delicate handſome 
under WW Ughter whoſe Name was Salia, and he took great 
themj e te keep her a Virgin; but catbetus a Man of Qua- 


Vol. V 
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tity, ſeeing her ſporting her ſelf, fell paſſionately in 
Love with her, and carried her away to, Rome, The 
Father made after her, and when he ſaw there Was bo | 07 2 
"catching of her, he threw himſelf into a River that 47 
from him took the Name of - Anio. Cathetys begot La- 4 
tinus and Salius upon the Body of cala the Root of a e 
Noble Race. Ariftides Mileſius, and MSN Joh bi- | 
Nor Third Book Hiſtory falian. | — 
He geſiſtratus an Epbeſi an condSinitted) a Maeckdhy: and Tranſla 
Aed to Delphos; conſulting the Oracle what Place to 
ſettle in, the Anſwer was. that when he ſhould come! 
to a Place where he. ſhould ſee the Country- people 7 
Dancing with Garlands of Olive-leaves, he ſhould fer- 407 
tle there. He travell'd into a certain Country of -i, M , —_ Pi 
here he found as the Oracle told him, and there built ſacob NI 
a4 City which he call'd Elæuns. Pythocles the Samian in WM 024 r 
«the Third Book of his Georgics. | ſame Aus 
Telegonus the Son of Ulyſſes by circe, was for to fad in the E, + 
Hut his Father, with order that where he ſhould ſee # 
the Country-people Dancing with Garlands, he ſou!d 
there erect a City. He came into a certain Place of . 
Italy, where he found the Country men Dancing with Hydaſ 
Wreaths of Oaken Boughs about their Heads; fo tha © 
there he built a City, and call'd it Priniftum, for auß; 
Oak in Greek is t. (The Romans corruptly cal | (0 


this City Pren Ne.) Ariſtocles in the Third BOOK of bi Hryfipp 
| e Hiſtory. | % er 
\ the hel 2 


W bave it 4755 the Authority of a Credible T-.odition 
| T hat this Chapter of Parallels was none of Pla 
| rarch's, and that in the Margin of an Ancient Greek M. 
there is the Mark, ſet upon it of a ſpurious Piece; lib! 


the rather to be believ'd, for that there. i is not fo Brie 45 "Mt his Grief 
Line or T hought ; in it, that comes up to the Spirit of that I Umfelf 5... 
uffrious Author. But home ver fince it bas paſs/d thus eb By 875 
in the World þlauſe ibly enoug ob. under .the, Authority, and F149 i ne, 
 Feffion of fo great a Name, the whole Work. would look 40 linary wir 
it were imperf: & without it. So that the preventing of 50 this Nd 8 
Tnconvenience, i is the i Feaſon they Nen mov d me 0 i Hebuzs, which 
aer 18 i ien Ein bo: ! hor tO the 
c4 5 WP WR o H OL 42 911 er Ic, which 
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THIS Piece was never Printed with Patel Works 
- before, and ſome there are who Git: tion whether it 
were ſur: ck that wrote this Treatiſe or no. But Philip 

It Jacob Mauſſacus proves as well ty the Stile, as from other 
good Authorities, that it was a legitimate Off=ſpring of the _ 
ſame Author, For which Reaſon, fince it was never Printed 
in the Engliſh b. fore, it was th: b. but a Wes of Jeſtice | 
to add it to the reft 5 his Mor G. 


ee Nom the indian Rowey, 4 N 
moſt ſuppoſe. . 


Grate) by the impulſe of . ſhe had 
_J offended, fell in Love with her Father Hydaſpes, 
and not being able to curb her preternatural Deſires, 
dy the help of her Nurſe, in the dead of the Night, 
bot to his Bed, and receiv'd his Careſſes: After which, 
the King proving unfortunate in his Affairs, he buried 
the old Bawd, that had betray'd him. alive, and cru- 
tifled his Daughter. Nevertheleſs ſuch was the exceſs 
it his Grief for the loſs of chryſippe, that he threw 
Winſelf into a River of Lidia, which was afterwards 
aba by his Name Hydaſpes. 5 
This is a River of India which falls 8 an extraor- 
nary ſwift stream into the Saronitic Bay. Moreover 
u this River there grows 2 Stone, which is call'd 
Ibis, which reſembles the Colour of Oil. and is ve- 
U hot to the touch. And when they are ſearching 
Wer it, which chey do when the Moon increaſes, the 
＋ * Pipers 
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Pjpers play all the while : Nor is it to be worn by any 07. 
but the richer, Sort. Alſo near that part of the River ore 
whi ch is call'd Pyle, there grows, an Herb which is ve- Fain, 
ry ike a Kae with the Juice of which the People Lig 

Snpnny bh eir ing to prevent Sun-burning, and to ſe- eg 

cure then againſt the ſcorching of the exceſſiye Heat. was, 
15 The! Natiyes whenever they rake their Virgins tardy, ol fait 
"nail them to a Wooden Croſs, and fling them into this Sacri 11 
Fiver, ſinging at the ſame time in their own Language 1 75 
2 Hymn to Vents, j Every Year alſo the bury. a Ton Son 
dewn'd. old Woman near the top "of the Hil calld Note, 
'T bergang at "which dime an. infinite; multitude of | 8 
creeping eatures come down from the. top of the 53 Na 
Hill, and deyour the Inſects that hover about the bu- ook 0 
ried Carcaſs: As Chryſermus. relates in his Hiſtory of | | Neat 
India, tho? Archelaus gives a more exact Account of | 1 C 
g tune, 


theſe; Things ! in his Treatiſe of Rivers. 
4 e to this Kiver lies the Mountain Klepbas, 10 cal- a er tha 
Le upon this Occaſion. When AHlexander_the Maced;- | trry'd | 
* 5 ad vanc'd with his Ar my into India, and that the certain 


? 


Natives were reſoly'd to withſtand him with all their om He 
Force, the Elephant upon which Porus, King of that zmmedis 
Kegion, was wont to ride, being of a ſuddain ſtung 15 the! 
1 With 4 Gad-bee, ran up to the top of the Mountaul 7 call? 
- of. the LL and there uttered theſe Words diſtinctly} 0 
In, human Speech. 0 Kang, my Lord, deſcending. from: tel of 1105 oc 
Face .of Segaſi jus, forbear to attempt any thing againſt Alex4 wh ly 
= Ander, for be 15 deſcended from Jupiter; and having 40 in ole Na 
| laid, he preſently dicd, Which when Porus underſtood ; 1510 Impat 
afraid of Alexander, he fell at his Feet, and ſued foß Im in 
Peace. Which when he had obtain'd, he call'd thi a gl 

rl d one 


© Mountain, Elephas ; as Dercyllus teſtifies in his Thi 
10% e of Mountains, i 
5 ? 
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25 nis in | Ufmenus- | Now Iſmeno. 
oni Hein ez Wen | 
| Tſmenus is a Mien of Brotia, * wa flies the A Walt 
ene it was formerly call'd the Foot of Cadmus, VP 

this 'Occafion. When Cadmus had flain the Dr 
"which kept the Fountain of Mars, he was afra 
taſte of the Water, deliering it was Wed * bw 
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Sacrifices perform'd, call'd by the Name of C:dmus's. 
Sometime after, Jnenus the Son of Amphion and 


threw himſelf into the ſaid River. which was then from 
his Name call'd ine nus, as Siſtratus relates in his ſecond 


certain nameleſs Mountain, of a ſudden a Star fell 


and ſuch Things as are therein. 437 
forc'd him to wander about in ſearch of another Foun- 
rain, to allay his Thirſt. At length, by the help of 
Minerva, he came to the coryccan Den, where his Right 
Leg ſtuck deep in the Mire; and from that hole ir 
was, that after he had pulld his Leg out again fprung 
a fair River, which the Hero after the Solemnity of his 
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Niobe, being wounded by Apollo, and in great pain, 
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Book of X ers. 
Near to this River lies the Mountain cilheron, for- 
merly call'd Aſtorion for this Reaſon. Beotus the Son of 
Neptune, being defirous of two Noble Ladies, to marry 
her that ſhould be moſt beneficial to him, while he 
tarry'd for both in the Night-time upon the top of a 


- IT Is 
— — — 
——ů— 
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from Heaven upon the Shoulders of Eurythemiftes, and 
immediately vaniſh'd, Upon which Beotus und erſtand- 
ing the meaning of the Prodigy, marry'd the Virgin, 
and call'd the Mountain Afterion from the Accident 
that befel him. Aſterwards it was call'd * Citheron up- 
on this occaſion. Tiſ płone one of the Erinnyes or Furies 
of Hell, falling in Love with a moſt beautiful Youth 
whoſe Name was Cith<ron. and not being able to curb 
the Tmpatience of her Deſires, declared her Aﬀection 
to him in a Letter, to which he would not return any 
Anſwer, MWhereupon the Fury miſſing her Deſign, 
pull'd one of the Serpents from her Locks, and flung 
t upon the young Lad, as he was keeping his Sheep 
on the top of the Mountain Aerion; where the Serpent 
wining obout his Neck, choak'd him to Death. And 
thereupon by the Will of the Gods, the Mountain was 
all d Citheron, Leo of Byzantium Writes in his Hiſto- 
r\ of Brotid. 5 5 {1 ; ty TEL 19% | 6 . r | 

„ But Hermfignar of Cyprus tells the Story quite 
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438 Of the Names of Rivers and Mountains, 
two Brothers, quite different in their Diſpoſitions. For 
Helicon was affable and mild, and obedient to his Pa- 
rents and Elders: But citbæron being covetous, and 
greedily gaping after the Eſtate, firſt kill'd his Father, 
and then treacheroufly threw his Brother down from 
à ſteep Precipice, but in ſtriving together, fell himſelf 
along with him. Whence by the Providence of the 
Bods, the Names of both the Mountains were chang'd. 
citheron, by reaſon of his Impiety, occafion'd the Fa- 
ble of the Ferie. Helicon, for the young Man's Love 
tochis Parents, became the Habitation of the Muſes, 
tl bogus Zalisd besH zi bag n t ag 

1056101 & to 29 Hekrugß: Now. ariſa. 

<5 11-:00o0dt 10 UL SO1-26 4% ASEIOQTS FEED NG 
-.- Hebres\is A River of Thrace, deriving its Name from 
the many Gulphs and whirl-Pools in the Water. 
» Cafander,: King of that Region, having Marry'd cro- 
tonice, had. by her a Son whom he named Hebrus: But 


*. 4 8 


then being divorcd from his firſt Wife, he marryd 
Damaſippe; the Paughter of Atrar, and brought her 
home over; his Sons Head; with whom the Mother-in- 
Law falling in Love. invited him by Letters to her En- 
braces. But he avoiding his Mother as a Fury, gase 
himſelf over to the Sport of Hunting. On the other 
| fide, the impious Woman miſſing her Pur poſe bely d 
the chaſte Youth, and accus'd him of attempting to 
_ raviſh her. Upon this Caffander, raging with Jealouſy, 2 
| flew to the Wood in a wild Fury, and with his Sword | 
drawn purſu'd his Son, as one that treacherouſly | 
ſought to defile his Father's Bed. Upon which the 
Son finding he could no way eſcape his Fathers Wrath, 
threw himſelf into the River Rombus, which was after- 
1 e callid Hebras, from the Name of the young Man; 


imoth-us t aſtiſies in his Eleventh Book of NIN. 


2 


Near to this River lies the Mountain Pangers, ſo 


_ eallelſ upon this Oceaſion, Pang æus the Son of Mars and 


cgisabule; by a miſtake. lay with his own Daughter) 6 
which perplex'dy him. tofthat degree, that he fi-d 80 
the Carmanigh Mountain here overwhelm'd wich a S9r*} 


tom that-he could not maſter, he drew his Sword and 


flew] 
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ſlew himſelf, Whence by the PhoVidence of cke Sou. 
the Place was call'd “ Pang nr. 

In the River before mention'd; grows an Herb w 
muth unlike to Bal) the tops of which the T brileians 
cropping off, butn upon a gentle Fire, and after hard 
Drinking hotd their Heads over: che Smoak; and thu ft 

it up into their Noſtrils, and let it go down cheir 

Throats, till ar laſt they fall into a profound Sleep. 
JF {Alto upon the Mountain Pangeus grows an Herb, 
which is call'd the Harp,” upon this Occaſion. The 
Women'that tore open in pieces, caſt his Limbs into 
the River Hebrus; and his Head being changed, the 
whole Body was turned into the” ſllape of a Dragon, . 
But as for his Harp, ſuch was the Will of Apollo, it re- 
main'd in the ſame Form: And from the ftreaming 
Blood, grew up the Herb which was call'd the Hary; 
- F which during the Solemnity of the Sacrifices to Bacchus, | 


10 

{yl 

d ſends forth a Sound like that of an Harp, when play'd * 

d upon. At which time the Natives being covered with 10 
r the Skins of young Hinds, and waving their T byrſus's. Wet 

in their Hands, fing « a Hymn, of which theſe” are part 100 

n- I of the Words, | 1 
e © "WH 
er Ad tben ſhalt thou be wiks, Wil. 

KY ICE V, ben wy does ty Bram ſurprize 3 35 e 

0 ty 
i, | hs Chitanymus , reports, in his Third Book of N regia Wal. 
rd deten. 156 9 bl 
i u. 5 | Ms 

Saher 4 is a River in Indio, ſo: call'd as dhe Reaſon; Wi: 

A certain Calaurian Nymph had: by Indus a Son call d 1 

Ganges, conſpicuous for his Beauty. Who growing up ith 

to Manhood, and deſperately overcome witk Wine, in 109 

the heat of his Intoxication lay with his Mother Di- hl 
tha, The next Day being inform'd by the Nurſe _ 1610008 

of what he had done; ſuch was the exceſs of his Sor- n 

wu, that he threw himſelf into a River call'd Claw I 1 
afterwards calbd Ganges from his own Name. . il | 1 
— 8 —— - _— — 9 fl Eh 

* Now Atlan and caſtagna. ö I 
| 1 4 | In Wil il 
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In this River grows an Herh refembling Buglo/is 


9914 4+ 4 * oe & . 4 IC I gra: 7 : 2 
which the Natives bruiſe, and keep the Juice very cha- 
rily. With this Juice in the dead, of the Nighe they 


go and beſprinlile the Tigers; Pens; the Vertue of 
forth by. reaſon of the ſtrong , Scent of the juice, are 
ſtary'd to Death, as callithenes reports in his third 
Book of Hunting, „„ 

Upon the Banks of this River lies the Mountain 
called the Anatole, for this Reaſon, The Sun, beholding 
the Nymph Anazibia innocently ſpending, her Time in 
the Fields, fell paſſionately in Love with her, and not 
able to curb his looſe, A mours, purſu'd. her with a 
Parpoſe to rayith her. She therefore finding no other 
Way to eſcape him, fled to the Temple of orthian Dia- 
na, Which was ſeated upon the Mountain call'd Coryphe, 
and there immediately vaniſh'd away. Upon which 
the Deity that follow'd her cloſe at the Heels, not 


knowing what was become of his beloved, overwhelm'd | 
with Grief, roſe in that very Place. And from this | 
Accident it was that the Natives call'd the Top of that 
Mountain Anatole, or the riſing of the Sun. As ce- 


meron reports in his tenth Book, Of the Aﬀairs of In- 


dia. 


P baſis. Now Faſſo, and Phazzeth, 


1 Phaſis 15 a River of Scythia, running by a City of ; 
the ſame Name. It was formerly call'd Ar&urus, de- 
riving its Name from the Scituation of the cold Regi- 
ons through which it runs. But the Name of it was 


altered upon this Occaſion, 


 Fbafis the Son of Sol and Ocyrrboe Daughter of c- 
anus, ſlew. his Mother whom he took in the very Act 
of Adultery. For which being tor mented by the Fu 
ries appearing to him, he threw, himſelf into the Ki. 
ver Ardurus, which was afterwards calb'd by his on 


In this, River grows a Reed, which is call 
pbyllus, or the Reed with the i bite; Leaf, | This 
found at the dawning of the Morning-Light, a 
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Time the Sacrifices are offer'd't to Hecate, and thay, too 
by tlie divine Infpiration of Fan, at the Beginning, of 
the Spring: When they 'who are troubled with; Na- 
lous Heads, gather this Reed, and ſtrew' it in their 


Wives Chambers to keep chen chaſte And the” Nar 


ture of the Reed i is ſuch, that if any v. d extrayagant 
perſon happens to come raſhly in Driak i in.o the Room 
here it lies, he preſently becomes depriv'd of his ra- 


tional Thoughts, and immediately confeſſes whatever | 


he has wickedly done and intended, to do. At yvhat 


Time they that are preſent” tb hear him, Jay bold 


of him ſow him up in a Sack, and throw him into 4 
Hole talPd the Little Mouth, of” the Wicked which 15 
round like rhe Mouth of a Well; which after thirty 
Days empries the Body into the Lake Mwotis that 1 18 
full of Worms; Where of a ſudden the Body is ſeiz d 

and torn to Pieces by ſeveral Vultures' unſeen before, 


relates i in his ſecond Book of Scythian Kelation!. 
Near to this River lies the Mountain Caucaſits, w hich 
was before call'd Boreas's Bed, upon this Occaſion. 
Y >:reas in the Heat of his amorous Paſſion raviſſi'd 
„away by Force Chloris the Daughter of Arfurus, and 
carry'd her to a certain Hill which was call'd Nipban- 
tes, and upon her begot a Son whom he call'd Harpaæ, 


Reaſon the Mountain was firſt call'd Borcas's Bed; 

but ' afrerw atds' Caucaſus upon this Occaſion. After 
he Fight of the Gyants, Saturn to avoid the Menaces 
81 of e fled to the Top of Boreas's Bed, and there 
being turn'd into a Crocodile flew Caicaſus; one of 
the Shepherds inhabiting that Place, and obſerving 


Dc the Scituation and Diſpoſition of his Entrails, foreſaw : 
155 that his Enemies were not far off. Preſently Jupiter 
F 10 appear ing and binding his Father with a Woollen Liſt, 


threw him down to Hell. Then changing the Name 
of the Mountain in Honour of the Shepherd caucaſut, | 
he chain'd Prometheus to it, and caus'd him to be Go | 
mented by an Eagle that fed upon his Entrails, be- 
cauſe he was the firſt that found out the Toſpection of 
wwe 3 which Jupiter deem'd a great Cruelty. As 

13 Vicanthes 
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uml ſuch" Things as are there. 441 


nor 1s it known from' whence they come; as Kr | 


who ſucceeded Heniochus in his Kingdom. For which 
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442 Of the Nambs of Rivers und Miuntai ns, 
Clean bos relates in his third Book, f the Erde 850 the 
Gad. 4 a o, 1710 1109 2 9 OINY ne rf 


Ugon this Mountain grows an Herb, Alte 118 2 


re, which Medea: gathering and bruiſing made 
Uſe of to e TR r orga Her: Father's Obſtbe: 
"OO" 1 91 


Arar. Now La . 


Arar is a River i in that part of Hance; formerly call'd 
Gallia celtica, deriving the Name from its being mix'd 
with. the River Rhodanus, For it falls into the Rhoſne 
within the Country of the Alobroges. It was for- 
merly called Brigulus, but afterwards changed its 

Name upon this Occaſion. Axar, as he was a Hunting, 
entring into the Wood, and there finding bis Brother 
Celtiber torn in Pieces by the Wild- Beaſts, mortally 
wounded himſelf for Grief, and fell into the River 


Brigulus; which from that Accident was afterwards 


call'd by his own Name Arar, 
In this River there breeds a certain lars Fiſh, which 


| by the Natives is call'd Clupea, This Fiſh during the | 
Increaſe of the Moon is white; bur all the while the | 
Moon is in the wane, it is altogether black: And | 
when it grows. over bulky. is, as it were, Rtabb'd by | 
its own Fins, In the Head of it is found a Stone like | 
a Corn of Salt, which being apply'd to the left Parts | 
of the Body when the Moon is in the Wane, cures | 
Quartan Agues, as calliſtbenes the Sybarite tells us in 


the thirteenth Book of Gallic Relations; from whom |} 
Timagenes the Syrian borrow'd his Argument. | 
Near to this River ſtands a Mountain call'd 1g | 
aus, which chang'd its Name upon this Occafions.| 
When Momorus and Atepomarus were dethron'd by ge 
roneus, in Purſuance of the Oracles Command they de- 
ſign'd to build a City upon the Top of the Hill. But 
when they had laid the Foundations, great Numbers of 
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Crows with cheir Wings | expanded, cover'd all 8 
Neighbouring Trees. Upon which Momorus being a 
Perſon well skill'd in Augury, call'd the City | — - | 
dumm. For Zugon-im their Language fignify'd a Crow, 
and f Danum any ſpacious Hill, or wide Place; as 


clitopben reports in his thirteenth Book of the nr 
of Cites, . 


 Pattolus, Now Sarabat. | 


padus is a River. of ie, that a 4 Walle . 
of Sardis, formerly call'd Chryforrboas. For Chryſerrho<+ 
as, the Son of Apollo and Apatbippe, being a Mechanic. 
Artiit. and one that only lived from Hand to Mouth 
upon his Trade, one Time in the Middle of the Night. 
made bold to break open the Treaſury of Creſus, and 
conveighing thence a good Quantity of Gold, made a. 
— 4 Diſtribution of it to his Family: But being purſu'd by 
s WM the Ling's Officers, when he ſaw he mutt be taken, 

ie threw himſelf into the River which was afterward 
1 WM from his Name cail'd cbryſorrboas; afterwards chang d 1 
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e into that of Pacolus upon this Occanon. 

e | Padolus the Son of Jolis and Luucothea, during the 
Sd WM Performance of the Myſteries ſacred ro Venus. raviſh's 
'/ Wl > modice his own Siſter, not knowing who ſhe was; 
ke bor which being overwhelm'd with Grief. he throw 
tts Wl Himſelf into the River chryſorrboas, which from 
es hat Time forward was call'd Padolus from his 
in on Name. 

om Wl In this River is band: 2 moſt pure Gold Sand 


ich the force of the Stream carries into the happy 
a. boſom of the River Herm. Alſo in this River is to 
ion, be found a Stone which is call'd Arouropbylaz (or the: 
ehe Preſerver of the Fields) reſembling the Colour of Sil- 
de- err, very hard to be found, in Regard of its being 
But. mixt with the Gold Sand. The Vertue of which is 
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ers 01 ach, that the more wealthy Lydians buy it, and lay 
Jean i Now Lyons. | | 
_ 1 8 probably ouy Englih Word Down:. 
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40 Of the Nanies of Rivers and Wee, 


it de the Doors of their Treaſuries; by which Means 
they prefer ve their Treaſure; Whatever ir de, ſafe trom 


the Seizure of pilfering Hands! For upon the A p- 
proach of Thieves or Robbers, the Stone ſends forth 
4 Sound like that of a Trumpet. Upon which the 
Thieves ſurpriz'd, and believing themſelves appre- 
nended by Officers, throw themſelves headlong and 
break their Necks; inſomuch that the Place where 
the Thieves thus frighted come by their violent deaths, 
Is call'd Pactolus's Priſon. 

In this River alſo there grows an Keb chat bears 
2 Purple Flower, and is call'd cbryſopoſe; by which the 
Inhabitants of the neighbouring Cities try their pu- 
reſt Gold. For juſt before they put their Gold into 

the Melting Pot, they touch it with this Herb; at 
what Time if it be pure and unmixt, the Leaves of the 
Herb will be tinctur'd with the Gold, and preſerve the 
Subſtance of the Matter; but if it be adulterated, 
they will not admit the diſcolouring M 

cbryſermus relates in his third Book of Rivers, 
Near to this River lies the Mountain Tmolws, full of 


all Manner of Wild Beaſts. formerly call'd Carmanorion, | 
from carmanor the Son of Bacchus and Alezirhoe, who | 
Was kill'd as he was a Hunting by a Wild Boar ; but | 


afterward Tmolus upon this Occaſion. 
| Tinolus, the Son of Mars and Theogone, 


na, and fell paſſionately in Love with her. | 
was the Heat of his Love, that not being able to gain 
her by fair Means, he reſolv'd to vitiate her by Force; 
who ſeeing ſhe could by no Means eſcape his Fury o- 
ther wife, fled to the Temple of Diana: Where the Ty- | 
rant contemning all Religion, raviſl'd her. An In- 
famy which the Nymph not being able to ſurvive, im- 
mediately hang'd her ſelf. But Diana would not paſs | 
by ſo great a Crime, and therefore to be reveng'd up- 
on the King for his irreligious lafslence, ſhe ſet + mal 


N . 
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Bull 


Moiſture, as 


King of 15 | 
dia, while he was a Hunting upon carmanorion, chanc'd 
do ſee the fair Virgin Arrbipe that attended upon Dia- 
And ſuch f 
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Bull upon him, by which the King being toſt. up in 


the Air, and falling down upon Stakes. and Stones, 


ended his Days in Torment. But Theochymenus his 
Son, ſo ſoon as he had buried his Father. alter'd the 


Name of the Mountain, and call'd it k 4 matus after his Fa- 


ther's Name. 1 3 
Upon this Mountain grows a | Soon, not unlike” 4 


pumice- ſtone, which is very rare to be found. This 
Stone changes its Colour four Times a Day; and is 
only to be ſeen by Virgins that are not arriv'd at the 


Years of Underſtanding. But if mar riagea ble Virgins 
happen to ſee it, they can never receive any Injury 
from thoſe that attempt their Chaſtity, as Clitophors 
reports. 


Tycormas. Now Phidari, | 
e is a River of Etolia, formerly call d Evenus 


fr this Reaſon. Idas the Son of Apharcus, after he 
had raviſht away by Violence Marpiſſti, with whom he 


was paſſionately in Love, carry'd her away to Pleuron 


(a City of Ztolia.) This Rape of his Daughter, Evenus 


could by no means endure, and therefore purſu'd after 


the treacherous Raviſher till he came to the River ) 
cormas. But then deſpairing to overtake the fugitive, 
he threw himſelf for Madneſs into the River, which 


from his own Name was call'd Evenus. 


In this River grows an Herb which is call'd Cariſſa, 


becauſe it reſembles a Spear; of excellent Uſe for thoſe 


that are troubled with dim Sight. 

Near to this River lies Myenus, from Myenus the 
808 of Teleſtor and Alpheſihea, who being belov'd by 
hisMother-in-law, and unwilling to defile his Fathers 
Bed, retir'd himſelf to the Mountain Alphius. But Te- 
flor. being made jealous of his Wife, purſu'd his Son 
into the Wilderneſs, and follow'd him ſo cloſe that 
Myenus not being able to eſcape flung himſelf headlong 
ſrom the Top of the Mountain, which for that Rea- 
fon was afterwards call'd Myenus. 

Upon this Mountain grows a Flower call'd the 
White Male, which if you do but name the Word 
s "ons | 


446 Of the Names of Rivers and Mountains, 
Stepdame, preſently dies away as: EEE. 1 8 ts in 
his JOS, Book of Mountain. 

Meender. "Now Madre, 
| Meendbr is a River of Aſia, fordzerly/ call'd aki 
non (or the Returner back) for of all Rivers in the 

World (except Neda) it is the only Stream, which ta- 
king its Riſe from 1 its own enen; ſeems to run back 
to its own Head. 

It is call'd 1 Goin Meandevi the Son of Cerca: 
phys and Anaxibia, who waging War with the Peginun- 
tians made a Vow to the Mother of the Gods, that if 
he obtain'd the Victory, he would ſacrifice the ff 
that came to congratulate him for his good Succeſs. 
Now it happen'd that the firſt that met him were his 
Son Archelaus his Mother. and his Siſter. 
_ though ſo nearly related to him. he offer'd to the Sa- 
tisfaction of his Vow, But then no leſs griev'd for 
What he had done. he caſt himſelf into the River 
Anabainon, which from this Accident was afterwards: 
call'd by his own Name Meander; as Timolaus tells us in 
his tenth Book of Fhrygian Relations. Agathocles the 
Samian alſo makes Mention of this Story, in his Com- 
monwealth of P.ginuntum. But Demaſtratus of Apames 
relates the Story thus; 


Mæander being a ſecond Time Dad General againſt 


the P. Hinuntincs. and obtaining the Victory quite con- 
trary to his Expectation gave to his Soldiers the Of- 
ferings due to the Mother of the Gods, At which the 
Goddeſs being offended, ſhe depriv'd him of his Rea- 

ſon to that Degree. that in the Heiphr of his Mad- 
neſs he flew borh his Wife and his Son. But coming 
ſomewhat to himſelf and repenting of what he had 
done he threw himſelf into the River, which by his 
Name was call'd Meznder, 

In this River there is a certain Stone, which by An- 
tip bra is call'd <opbron or the Sober-ftone 5; Which if 
you drop into the Boſom of any Man. it preſently 
makes him mad to tha: ges as to murther his near- 
eſt Relations, but having 7 once atton d the Mother 4 
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the Gods he is preſently reſtor'd to his Wits, as Da- | 
maratis teſtifies in his third Book of River: And Ar- 
ch-law makes Mention of the ſame in his firſt Book of 
Stones. e OO 4 : 


Near to this River lies the Mountain + Spylus, ſo 
| called from Sipylus the Son of Agenor and Dioxi pe. 
For he having kill'd his Mother by Miſtake, and be- 
. ing haunted with the Furies, retired to the Cerauniun 

Mountain; and there hang'd himſelf for Grief, Af 
ter which, by the Providence of the Gods, the Moun=- 


. tain was call'd Sipylus. . : ES A 
55 In this Mountain grows a Stone that reſembles 2 


if BI Cylinder, which when Children that are obedient to 
ſr their Parents, find they lay it up in the Temple of the 
s. Mother of the Gods. Nor do they ever tranſgreſs 
iis Jout of Impiety ; but reverence their Parents, and are- 
ch, © obedient to. their ſuperior Relations; as Agatharchides 
as I the Samian relates in his fourth Book of Stones, And 
or Demaratus in his fourth Book of Phrygiad. 


rde 5 MAR EX A 


che Marthas is a River of Phrygia, flowing by the City 
m- celene, and formerly call'd the Fountain of Midas 
me; for this Reaſon, Midas. King of Pbrygia, travelling in 

the remoter Parts of the Country, and wanting Wa- 
zinſt ter, ſtampt upon the Ground, and preſently appeared 
con- Ja Golden Fountain: But the Water proving Gold, and 
Of- both he and his Soldiers being ready to periſh for 
\ the Thirſt, he invok'd the Compaſſion of Bacchus, who 
Rea- liſtning to his Prayers, ſupply'd him with Water. The 

Fbiygians having by this Means quench'd their Thirſt, 
Midas nam'd the River, that iſſu'd from the Spring, 
> had the Fountain of Midas. After wards it was call'd Mar- 
y his Ie, upon this Occaſion. e 


9 


| + Now Cuſiaas, 


— — 


ſently Afterwards call d Apamia, now Apamiz, poor and 
hex , 


$a 1 ER 3 Mar ſyas 


448. Of the Names of Rivers and Mountains, 
. Marſyas: being overcome and flay'd by Ap, certain 
Sat yrs are ſaid-rorhave ſprung from the St ream of his 
Blood; as alſo a River bearing the Name of Marſhas, 
as Alexander cornelius recites in his third Book of '7þry- 
gian Relations. But Evemeridas the Pbrygian tells thee 
Story after this Manner. £0 700 G00 FE 
It happened. that the Wine- bag which was made of 
Marſyas's Skin being corroded by Time, and carry'd a- 
way negligently by the Wiad, fell at laſt from the 
Land into Midas's Well; and driving along with the 
Stream, was taken up by a Fiſherman. At what time 
Piſiſtratus the Lacedemonian being commanded by the O- 


racle to build near the Place where the Reliéts of the © 


Satyr were found, reflected upon the Accident, and in 
Obedience to the Oracle having built a fair City, call'd 
it Mricum, which in the Phrygian Language ſignifies a 
Wine-bag, | „%% V 

In this River grows an Herb call'd, the Pipe or Flute, 
which being moy'd with the Wind, yields a melodious 


Sound; as Dercyllus reports in his firſt Book of Saty- : 


rics. 


t hius, derivin 
Prieſt to the Mother of the Gods. 


ebides reports in his Phrygian Relations. 


g ctrymon. Now Stromona, Radini, and - Marmara. 


\» £trymon is a River of Thrace, that flows along by the | 
City Adonis, formerly call'd Palæſinus from 7ale/jins | 
the Son of Neptune, For he being at War with his 
Neighbours, and ſeiz'd with a violent Sickneſs, ſent 
his Son Haliacmon to be General of his Army, wo | 
raſhly: giving Battle to his Enemies was flain in the | 
The Tydings of which Misfortune being 


Fight, 


brought to Palæſtinus, he privately withdrew himſclt 
from his Guards, and flung himſelf into the Ke 


Cono xu 


Near to this River alſo lyes the Mountain Berens 
its Name from Berecynthus. the firſt | 
Upon this Moun- 
tain is found a Stone which is call'd Mackera, very much 
reſembling Iron; which if one any happens to light ! 
upon, while the Solemnities of the Mother of the Gods 
are performing, he preſently runs mad; as Aga. 
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CangZus, which from that Accident was afterwards 
call'd: Palaſtinus. But as for :Strymon, he was the Son of 
Mars and] Helice, ho- hearing that his Son 4 be ſus 
was. flain, Hung himſelf into the River Palæſt inus, which 
was after that call'd Strymon, by his own Name, 
In this River grows a Stone which is call'd Paufily-. 
pus, or the Grief -eafing. Stone. This Stone if any one 
find who is oppreſs'd with Grief, he ſhall preſently be 
eas'd of his Sorrow; as Fojen of Bizantium Wieser in his 
Tragie s. 
„Near to chis Ronny: Iye the. Mountains * Rbodope and: 
— 0 Hem, who being Brother and Siſter, and both fall- 
» AF ing in Love with each other, the one was fo preſump- 
i A ruous as to call his Siſter his Juno, the other to call 
I ber Brother her Jupiter: which ſo offended the Deities, 
3 A that they changed them into Mountains, bearing their 
3 own Names. 
„ In theſe two Mountains grow certain Stones, which 
1; are call'd Philadelphi, or the Loving Brethren. Theſe 
„Scones are of a Crow-Colour, and reſembling human 
A Shape, and if they chance to be nam'd when they are 
„ ſeparated one ſrom another, they preſently and ſepa= 
t rately, as they lye, diffolve and waſte away; as Thra- 
n- BY Sus the Mendeſian teſtifies in his third Book of Sanne 
ich but more accurately i in his Book of Tragics. 


ods: WM fe}  Sagaris, | Now ui and Ane 


Sagaris is a River of Phrygia, formerly call'd Xeræ- 
bates, becauſe in the Summer Time it was generally 
dry, But it was call'd Sagaris for this Reaſon; Saga- 
tis, the Son of Myndon and Alezirboe, contemning and 


the 


lighting the Myſteries of the Mother of the Gods, 
fins | emen affronted and derided her Prieſts the Galli. | 
1 is : r IF 1 2 
lend N 11185 
who + He was Rain at Troy Fi Diemodes. a | | 
\ che] * Now, by the Greeks Baſiliſſa: By the [ralians, 
being | Monte Argentaro. 
mſclf] | Now by the Turks, Balkan; A the Sclavonians, cu- 
River woniza; Ly the Italians, Catena del mondo. 
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450. Of the Numes o Rivers and Mount aint, 
At which the Goddeſs heinoufly offended, ftruck him 
with Madneſs, to that degree; that in one of his rag- 


ing Fits, he flung himlelf into the River Xerabates, 


which from that Time forward was call'd Sagaris, 

In this River grows a Stone! Which is call'd Auto- 
glypbus, that is naturally engrav'd; for it is found 
with the Mother of the Gods by Nature engrav'd up- 
on it. This Stone, which is rarely to be found, if 
any of the Galli, or guelded Prieſts happen to light up- 


on, he makes no Wonder at it, but undauntedly brooks. 


the Sight of a preternatural Action; as Aretazes reports 
im his Phtygian Relations“ , een 
Near to this River lyes the Mountain Ballenæus, which 
in the Phrygian Language ſignifies Royal; ſo call'd from 
Ballen æus, the Son of Ganymede and Medeſigiſte, who per- 
ceiving his Father almoſt waſted wich a Conſumption, 
_ inſtituted the Ballenæan Feſtival, obſerv'd among the 
„ ST TT SORT» 
In this River is to be found a Stone call'd Aer, 
which from the latter End of Autumn, ſhines at Mid- 
night like Fire. It is call'd in the Language of the 
Natives, Ballen, which ſignifies a King, as Hermeſianaæ 


Relations. 


the Cyprian affirms in his ſecond Book of his Phrygian 2 


' Scamander, Now Scamandro. 


: Scamandey is a River of Troas, which was formerly 
call'd Xantbus, but chang'd its Name upon this Occa- 


ſion. Scamander the Son of cybibas and Demodice, ha- 


ving ſuddenly expos'd himſelf while the Myſteries of 4 
Rbea were ſolemnizing, immediately ran mad, and 3 
bzing hurry'd away by his own Fury to the River 
Xanthus, flung himſelf into the Stream, which from 


thence was call'd Scamander. _ 


In this River grows an Herb like a Fetch, that bears 
a Cod with Berries ratling in it when they are ripe; 
whence it deriv'd the Name of Siftron, or the Rattle 
This Herb whoever has it in Poſſeſſion, fears not the J 


Apparition either of Gods or Devils; as Deomoſtratus 


Near 


writes in his ſecond Book of Rivers. 
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and ſuch Things as are therein. 451 

Near to this River lies the Mountain Ma, formerly 
Gargarus ;, on the top of which ſtand the Altars of u- 
piter, and the Mother of the Gods. But it was call'd 
1a upon this Occaſion : Agiftibus, who deſcended from 
Dioſphorus, falling paſſionately in Love with the Nymph 
Ida, obtain'd her Good-will, and begat the 1dean Pa- 
aili, or Prieſts of the Mother of the Gods. After 
which, 1s running mad in the Temple of Rhea, ge- 
ibis. in remembrance of the Love which he bare her, 
call'd the Mountain by her Name. 

In this Mountain grows a Stone call'd TEE as 
being never to be found, but when the Myſteries of 
1 the Gods are ſolemnizing ; as Heraclitus the ee 

9 writes in his ſecond Book of Stones, 


SS 
C 
F 
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„ e e, Now the River Don, 
: 1 | Tanais is a Rives of S pate G called the Ana- 
. 9 zontan River, becauſe the Amazons bath'd themſelves 
1, 7 herein; but alter'd its Name upon this Occaſion. Ta- 
je %, the Son of Beroſſus and Lyfippe, one of the Amazons, 
„ became a vehement Hater of the Female Sex and 
n = looking upon Marriage as ignominious and diſhonou- 
rable applied himſelf wholly to Martial Affairs. Which 
4 fo offended Venus, that ſhe caus'd him to fall paſſonate- 
Ih in Love with his own Mother. True it is, at firſt 
I he withſtood the Force of his Paſſion, but finding he 
ty | could not yanquiſh the fatal-Neceſlity of yielding to 
44. . Divine, mpulſe, and yet deſirous to preſerve his Reſpect 
ha- 1 and Piety towards his Mother, he flung himſelf into 
.of | the 4mazonian River. which was afterwards call'd Tapas, 

2d from the Name of the young Man. 

wer In this River grows a Plant which is calbd Halinde, 
om MY <:ſembling a Colewort. Which the Inhabitants brui- 


ing. and anointing their Bodies with the Juice of it, 
find themſelves in a Condition better able to endure the 


ears | | 

ipe; b Extremity of the Cold; and for that Reaſon. in their 
utle: n Language, they call it Beraſſuss Oil. 

t the W In this River grows a Stone not unlike to Cryſtal; 
rats | reſembling. the ſhape. of a Man with a Crown upon 


his Head, The Stone whoever finds when the King 
| dies, 


| 232 Of the Names of Rivers and Mnintains, 


dies, and has it ready againſt the Time that the People 


meet upon the Banks of the River to chuſe a new So- 
vereign, is preſently elected King, and recetves the 
Scepter of the Deceaſed Prince: As cteſipbon relates in 
his third Book of Plalits; and Ariſtobulus gives us the 
ſame Account in his firſt Book of Stones. 
Near to this River alſo lies a Mountain, in the Lan- 
guage of the Natives call'd Brixaba, which fignifies the 
fre- bead a Ram. And it was fo call'd upon this 
Occaſion, Phryxw having loſt his Siſter Helle near the 
Euxine Sea, and as Nature in Juſtice requir'd, being 
extreimly troubled for his Loſs, retir'd to the top of 
a certain Hill to disburthen himſelf of his Sorrow. 
At which time certain Barbarians eſpying him, and 
mounting up the Hill with their Arms in their Hands, 
a Gold- fleec'd Ram leaping out of a Thicket, and ſee- 
ing the Multitude coming, with articulate Language, 
and the Voice of a Man, awaken'd Phryxus faſt aſleep, 
as being tir'd with his Journey, and oppreſs'd with 
Sorrow, and taking him upon his Back, carry'd him to 
colcbos; and from this Accident it was, that the 
mountainous Promantory was call'd the Rams Fore- bead. 

In this Mountain grows an Herb, by the Barbarians 
calbd Phry xa, not unlike our common Rue. 
the Son of a former Mother have it in his Poſſeſſion, 


he can never be injur'd by his Step-dame. It chiefly | 


grows near the Place which is call'd Bs Den, and 


being gathered, is colder than Snow. But if any Step- ; 
datne be forming a. Deſign againſt her Son-in-Law it 
ſets it ſelf on Fire, and ſends fo th a bright Flame. ; 
By which means they who are thus warn'd, avoid 
the Danger they are in; as Agatbs the Samian teſtifes 


in his ſecond Book of the Scythian Relations. | 
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 Therm»dbn is a River of Scytbia, deriving its Name 
from this Accident, It was formerly call'd cryallus, a. 
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being ofen Frozen in the Summer the Situation of the 
Place producing this effect. Bat chat Name Was akerd 


upon this ballen > 351 „11051 
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cetera Deſunts 
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F 1 River in Rae, that runs by the City of 
Alexandria, It was formerly call'd Melas, from Melas 
the Son of Neptune; but afterwards it was call'd g 
tus upon this occaſion. Ezyptus, the Son of Vulcan and 


Leucippe, was formerly King of the Country, between, 
whom and his own Subjects happen'd a Civil War 


at what time the River Nile not increaſing, the Egypti- 
ans were oppreſt with Famine. Upon which the Oracle 


made Anſwer, that the Land ſhould be again bleſt 7 


with Plenty, if the King would Sacrifice his Daughter 


to attone the Anger of the Gods. Upon which the 


King, though greatly afflicted in his Mind, gave way to 
the Publick Good, and ſuffer'd his Daughter to be led 
to the Altar, But ſo ſoon as ſhe was Sacrihc'd the King 

not able re ſupport the Burthen of his Grief, threw 
himſelf into the River Melas, which after that was 


call'd Zgyprus. Bur then it was call'd Nilus upon this 


Occafi 108, 


Garmat hone, Queen of Agypt; having loſt * Son 


Thryſochoas, while he was yer very young, with all her 
Servants and Friends moſt bitterly bemoan'd her Loſs, 
At what time is appearing to her, ſhe ſurceas'd her 
Sorrow for a while, and putting on the Countenance of 
a feigned Gratitude, kindly entertain'd the Goddeſs. 


Who willing to make a ſuitable Return to the Queen for 


the Piety which ſhe expreſs'd in her Reception, per- 
ſwaded 0firis ro bring back her Son from the Subterra- 
nean Regions. Which when 0fris undertook to do, at 


the importunity of his Wife, Cerberss, whom ſome call 


Phobexos, or the Terrible, barkt ſo loud, that Nilw, Ger- 
nat hone's Husband, ſtruck with a ſudden Frenzy, threw 
himſelf into the River Zgyptus, heh trom dene was 
afterwards call d Ns. | 
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454 Of © Names of Bi Rivers ——— 


Ina chis River grows a Stone; not unlilte to a Bean, 
which ſo ſoon as any Dog happens to ſee;' he ceaſes to 
bark. It alſo: expels the Evil Spirit our of *thofe'that 
Axt poſſeſs d, 1h held! to che nee, of the Party | af. 
Kicted. 
There are 1 80 Stones which are bound in this Ri- 
Jer, al d Kollvtes. which the Swallows picking up a- 
gainſt the time that Nilus overflows, build up the Wall 
which is called the cheſidonian Wall, which reſtrains the 
Inundation of the Water, and will not ſuffer the 
Country to be 1 injur 'd by the Fury of the Flood 3 as 
Thraſyllus tells us in his Relation of t.. 
Upon this River lies the Mountain Argylns : 5 ſo bal: 
” led for this Reaſon. _ 
Fußpiter in the heat of his amorous Deſires, raviſh'd 
away the Nymph Arge from Hum, a City of crete, 
and then carry'd her to a Mountain of Zzypt. call'd 
Argillus, and there begat a Son, whom he nam'd Hh 
nyſus, who growing up to Years of Manhood, in Ho- 
nour of his Mother, call'd the Hill Argillus; nd then 


Muſtering together an Army of Pans and Satyrs, firſt | 
conquer'd the Indiaus, and then ſubduing Spain. leſt 
Pan behind him there. the chief Commander and Go- | 
vernour of thoſe Places, who by his own Name call'd | 
that Country Pania, which was afterward by his Poſte- | 
rity call'd Spania, as ne ane s rande in - iis Ih, ian 


| Relations. 


Eurotas. Now Befilipotamo. 


Himerus, the Son of the Nymph gere and Laccde- 
mon, through the Anger of offended Venus, at a Revel- 
ling that laſted all Night, deflower'd his Siſter Cleod:ce, | 
| But the next Day being 

inform'd of the Truth of the Matter; he laid it ſo 70 | 
Hears, that through exceſsof Grief he flang himſelf 
into the Riyer Marat hon, Which from thence was called 


not knowing what he did. 


Hime ras : but after that Eurotas, upon this Occaſion. 


The Lacedemonians being at War with the Athenians, | 


and n for as Fal Mogny 3 Eurotas ee Captain 
age” ib 888 Genera 
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98 deſpifing all; Religion, would needs fight his 
Enemies, though; at the ſame time it Thunder'd and 
wwe if Heaven and Earth would have come 
togefh. 1 However; having loſt his Army, the Igno- 
miny of his Loſs ſo inceſſantly perplext him, that he 
flung himſelf. into the River Himerus, which from rhat 
Accident. was afterwards call'd Eurotas. | 


| In this River grows a Stone which is Mmap'd like a 
y Helmer, call'd ,Thrafydeitos, or Raſh and Timorous, For 
it hears a Trumpet found, it leaps toward the Bank 
of the River. but if you do but name the Athonians, 
it preſently ſinks to the bottom of the Water. Of 
5 theſe Stones there are not a few which are conſecrated 
5 and laid up in the brazen Temple of Minerva, as Nicd= 
4 nor the Samian relates in his ſecond Book of Rivers, 
, Near to this River lies the Mountain“ Taygetus, de- 
4 riving its Name from the Nymph Taygete, who after 
Jupiter had deflower'd her, ended her Days for Grief 
5 upon the Mountain a ener which from thence was 
4 call'd Taygetus,. 
ea | Upon this Mountain grows a plant cal; d charifi rum, 
6, | Gene the Women at the beginning of the Spring ty'd 
854 about their Necks, to make themſelves more paſſionate- 
14 ly to be belov'd by Men; as Cleanthes reports in his 
1. firſt Book of Mountains. "Bux Softhznes the Cnidian is 


more accurate in the Relation of theſe Things, from 
vhom Hermogenes borrow d the Subject of his Writing. 


Bf kt] is a River in the Territories of Argos, for- 
1. WM merly call'd carmanor. Afterwards Haliacnion, for this 


Reaſon. 72 


Baliacman, a Tinintbian by Birth, while he kept Sheep 
upon the Mountain Coccygium, happen d againſt his Will 


dice, 
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nſelf WW. ©2 ſee, Jupiter and x bea ſporting together; for which 

alled | being ſtruck mad, and hurry'd by the Violence of the 
; t Frenzy, he Aung EY into the River Carmanory' 
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which 


pop of the Raney of Ri Rivers 2 D 


which after that was called Haliacmon, Afterwards it 
Was call'd Inackw upon this Occaſion. 

Taachw, the Son of Oceanus., after that Jupiter had 
deflower'd his Daughter Io, purſu'd the Deity cloſe at the 
Feels, blaſpheming and curſing him all rhe way as he 
went. Which ſo offended Jupiter, that he ſent T7if- 
phone, ohe of the Furies, who haunted and plagu'd him 
to that degree, that he flung himſelf into the River 
Haliacmon, afterwards call'd by his own Name Tnachw. 

In this River grows an Herb call'd cyura, not unlike 
our common Rue. Which the Women that defire to 
miſcarry without any Danger, lay upon heir Navels, 
being firſt ſteep'd in Wine. 

There is alſo found in this River, a certain Stone, 
not unlike a Beryl, which in the Hands of a falſe Wit- 
neſs will grow black. Of theſe Stones there are many 

laid up in the Temple of *. Proſymnea June; as Time 
eheues relates in his Argolicis, and Anne the Samian, in 
his ſecond Book of Rivers, 

Agat hocles the Mileſian, in his Hiſtory of Rives al ſo 


adds, that Tachus for his Impiety was Thunder- ſtruck | 


by Jupiter, and ſo the River dry'd up. 
Near to this River lie the Mountains Mycænæ, As e- 
ſantis, Coccygium and At henæus; to call'd for theſe Rea- 
ſons. Apeſantus was firſt call'd Sclenæus. But Juno 
reſolving to be reveng'd upon Hercules, call'd the Moon 
to her Afiſtance, who by the help of her magical 
Charms, fill'd a large Cheſt full of Foam and Froth, 
out of which ſprang an immenſe Lyon; which 1 
binding with her own Girdle, carry'd to the Moun- 
tain Opheltium, where the Lyon kill'd Ape/antys, one of 
the Shepherds belonging to that Place: And from that 
Accident, by the Will of the Gods, the Hill was call'd 
Apæſantus; as Demodocus writes in his firſt Book of the 
Hiſtory of Hercules. 
In this River grows an Herb call'd Klene, or the 
Moon, with the Froth of which, being gather'd in the 
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Spring, the Shepherds anoint their Feet, and keep 


them from being bit or ſtung by any creeping Vermin. 
The Mountains of Mycene were formerly call'd 4r- 


gion, from the many-ey'd Argos; but afterwards the 


Name was chang'd upon this Occafion, 
When Perſeu had flain Meduſa, Stbeno and Euryale, 


Siſters to her that was kill'd, purſu'd him as a Murde- 
rer. But coming to this Hill, and deſpairing to over- 
take him, out of that extream Love which they had 
for their Siſter, they made ſuch a howling Noiſe, that 
the Natives from thence call'd the top of the Moun- 
tain Mycene, as cteſias the Epbeſian relates in his firſt 
Book of the Acts of Perſew. But chryſermus the corin- 
thian relates the Story thus in the firſt Book of his 
Peloponneſiacs. For he ſays, that when Perſcus was car- 
ry'd aloft in the Air, when he lit upon this Mountain, 


he loſt the Chape of his Scabbard. At what time this 


ſame Gorgophonos, or Corgon- layer, King of the Epidau- 


rians, being expell'd his Kingdom, receiv'd this Anſwer 
upon his conſulting the Oracle, that he ſhould: viſit 


all the Cities of the Argolic Territory, and that where 


he found the Chape of a Scabbard, he ſhould build a 
City, Thereupon coming to the Mountain Argolic, 
call'd in the Grech wuuys, and finding there an Ivory 
Scabbard, he built a City, and from the Accident, 
calld it * Mycens, © | 8 e 


In this Mountain there is found a Stone which is 


call'd Corybas, of a Crow colour, which he that finds 


and wears about him, ſhall never be afraid of any mon- 


trous Apparitien As for the Mountain Apæſantus, 
this may be added, that Apæſantus, the Son of Acriſ is, 


as he was à Hunting in that Place, chanc'd to tread 


upon a venomous Serpent, which occaſion'd his Death. 
Whom when his Father had buried, in Memory of his 
Son, he nam'd the Hill Apeſantw, which before was 
ro on 

The Mountain Coccygium deriv'd its Name from this 
Accident. Jupiter falling deſperately in Love with his 
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himſelf into the River inte, 5 Hich after chat was: 
call'd- Af he lus. 191-5. (£107 lige t. IIS 369309 


— Wings Sas" are therein. 459 


In this River gros a Plant Air ib calbd Kekzuitte 

n a Honey-Comb, the Becoction of which, 
giben by xhe” phyſicians to chöfe chat ate Mad, | 

= them of rhei Phrenzz ; as! cen THEE in his- ji 


firſt Boole of Rivers sg 5; > ll , 


Near to this River lies the Moana! Eben, {o* 
call 'd upon this octaſion. After the Giants War, Sa- 
turn, to avoid the Threats of Jupiter, fled to the Moun- 
rain cturut, and calb'd it crontum froni his own Name. 
Where, after he had abſconded for lome tinte, he took 
his Opportunity, and retit'd to Cauchſis in Seytbia. | 

In 'this\/ Mountain is ſound a Stone, Which is call'd- 
the Cylinder, upon this occaſion, ' For as oft as Fupiter 
either Thunders or Lightens; ſo often this Stone, thro? 
fear rowles down from the top of the Mountain; 26 
en writes | in his firſt Book REM Bones. l * 85 


Fapbrotes Now rar. 
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Meds 5 thi Son of ene He in "he heat df his | 
Luſt, having raviſh'd away and deflower'd Roxane, and 
finding he was ſought after by the King, in order to 
be brought to puniſkment; threw himſelf into the Ri- 
ver” Zarande, which from thenceforward was call'd by. 
lis Name Med. Aﬀterwares it Was call d Eupbrates 
Wen this occafion. bs 
Po os the Son of Arandacw ; Bhding His Son Axurta- 

With his Mother, and thinking him to be ſome 
wi: of his Courtiers, provok'd by his Jealouſy, he 
drew his Sword and nail'd him to the Bed. But per- 
tvitg himfelf the Author of hat could not be re- 
ert; de ffung himfelf for Grief into the River Medus, 
whieh from char Time forward way call'd by his Name. 
kuphrate p. 

In this River grows a Stone call'd Aferites, which" | 
'udwives applying to the Navels of Women that are 
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In the ſame River alſo there grows an H erg. Ul 2 

is eall d E ⁊alla or ee e Heate: This 5 06 
Herb;: chey-that are troubled with Quartän-A gues ab- 1 7 
plying to their ·· Breaſts, are preſentiy deliver d from | tin 
the Pie, as chryſermes writes, in bis Thirteenth, 1 
* Ri: Y5 1 *toO'5 mira t 88 > Hers | | Hit! 
Near this River lies eee Dringllees, Where 1 
grops a Stone not unlike a Sardonyz,, worn by Kings | ff 
and Princes upon their Diadems, and greatly, available = Yup 

| againſt dimneſs of Sight, as Nirias ug. writes, in FE. - 
e, of Sean. ET PTD PR ner on an were 
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from Aftrew the Son of Neptune, For he, the heigh t but 
of Ainerva's Nocturnal Solemnit ies having 2 d his = dg 1 


Siſter by a miſtake, took a Ring at the ſame time FIT 
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from her Finger; by which when he underſtood the r 
next day the Error which he had committed, for Auge 
Grief he threw. himſelf head- -long. into the River 2d: fayer | 
THS, which, from thence was call'd Eſtræus. Afterwards | wy me 
it came to be. call'd caicus upon this occaſion... V all 
Caicus the Son of Hermes and ocyr boe the Nymph, F : of. the 
baving lain Timander one of the Noblemen of the red he 
Country, and fearing the Revenge. of his Relations, | aq 
Hung himſelf into the River ee which from that | which 
Accident: was call} d caicuf. 5 : to ente 

In this River grows a ſort. of Poppy, which inſtead | Man. 
of Flowers bears ſeveral Stones. Of thele, ' there are 4 Health 
ſome which are black and, ſhap'd like Harps, which the Teuthrg 
_ Myſians throw, upon their Plow'd Lands; and if the. Stones In t. 
lie ſtill in the place where they are th own, tis a 15 3 or the 
of a barren Vear; but if they fly awa ke ſo many) Scabs a 
Locuſts, they prognoſticate a plentiful Harveſt, _ 8 
; TINS, © 


In the ſame River alfo grows an Herb which is call 4 
Elipharmacus, which the Phyſicians apply to ſuch as are 


troubled with immoderate Fluxes of Blood, as having a 
| Fecht liar 
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aig Shit to the Rang of this River lios the Moun- 
tain Fabris, fo Kalbd from Tvathras King of the: 10 
nd. Who in purſuaiice of his Sporty às he was a 


Hunting, àſtending the Hill Thraßilus, and ſeeing 
à monſt rous Wild- Boar, ſollow'd him cloſe with rhe reſt 
of His Train. On the other Side the Boar to pre- 


ventethe Hunters, like a Suppliant, fled to the Tem- 


ple of irthofar' Diana, into which when” the Hunters 
were about to force their Entrance, the Boar in Ar- | 
ticulate Words cry'd out, Spare, 0' King, the Nurferyof - 


tbe Goddeſs, However, Teut bras, exalted with his good 


| Succeſs, kill'd the poor Boar. At which Diana was ſo 
highly offended, that ſhe reſtor'd the Boar to Life, 
but Ruck the Offender wich Seurf and Madneſs, 


Which Affliction the King not enduritig, betook him- 


felf to the Tops of the Mountains. But his Mother 
Lac ippe, under ſtanding what had befallen her Son, 


ran to the Forreſt,” taking along with her the Sooth- 
fayer Polyzdos, the don of cyranus, by whom being in- 
form'd of all the ſeveral Circumſtances of the Mat- 


ter, by many Sacrifices ſhe at laſt atton'd che Anger 
of the Goddeſs, and having quite recover'd and cu- 


red her Son, erected an Altar to Ortbofian Diana, and 
caus'd a Golden Boar to be made with 2 Man's Face; 


which to this Pay, if purſu*d by the Hunters, ferths 


to enter the Temple, and ſpeaks with the Voice of a 
Man. Thus Teutbras being reſtored to his former 
Health, call'd the Mountain by his own Name : 
Feud bras; 8 

In this Mountain grows a Scbus call d Antipathes, 
or the Refifter, which is of excellent Vertue to cure 
Scabs and Leproſies, being powder'd and mix d with 


Wine; 48 Ctefias tells us in his OTE Book of Moun- 
tains, 5 1 1 or ils 
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Dis. This FThaſtius was the Son '6f Mars and Piſidice, 


who upon ſome Domeſtick Diſcontent, travell'd as far 


as Sicyon, I where after he had refided for tome time, 


he rerurn'd to his Native Home. But finding there 
his Son calydon and his Mother both upon the Bed 
| her, believing him tobe an Adulter er, he flew 
bis dun Child by a Miſtake, © But when he beheld 
the unfortunate and unexpected Fact he had: com- 
mitted, he threw himſelf into the River Arend, 


which from thence was afterwards calld T beſtine 


And after that, Achelous upon this Occaſion. 
** Acbe lows, the Son of Oceanus and the Nymph Nuie, 
having deflower'd his Daughter Cleftoria, flung Himſelf 
for Grief into the River This, which then- uh his 
ewn Name was call'd Achelow..' 
In this River grows an Herb, which. hes call Ab 
lon,” very much reſembliz 


the Smell but not the Vertues of the Wine, 
In the ſame River alſo is found a certain Stone of 
2 mixt Black and Lead Colour, call'd Linurgus from 
the Effect; ſor if you throw it upon a Linnen-Cloath, 
by a certain affectionate Union it aſſumes the Shape 
of the Linnen, and turns ' white, as Antiftbenes ' relates 
in the third Book of his Meleagris; though Dioctes the 
Rbodian more accurately tells us the ſow FT: hing in 
his Ætolics. 


Near to this River lies the Mountain e ſo 
call'd from Calydon the Son. of Mars and Aſynome; for 
that he by an Accident having ſeen Diana bathing her 

ſelf. was transform'd into a Rock, annd the Mountain 
which beſore Was. nam. 'd Gyron, Was "afterwards: 88 ; 


Calydon. 
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Upon this Mountain grows an Herb call'd Myops, 


_ which if any one ſteep in Water, and waſhes his Face 


with it. he ſhalt loſe his Sight, bur . his attoning 
Diana ſhall recover it again 3 45 He i Mrites in 
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| the Son of Pytus., For he contending with, his Grand- 


Father Arbelus for. the Empire, ſtabb'd him with an 


Arrow. For which being haunted by the Furies, ho 


threw. himſelf into the River Bactras, for that Reaſon 


calld Araxes; as Cteſipbon, reſtifies in his firſt: Book o 


the Perſian K Aruxes King of the Armenians, be- 


ing at War with his Neighbours the Perfians, before 
they came to a Battle, was told by the Oracle that 


he ſhould win the Victory, if he facrific'd to the 


Gods two of the moſt noble Virgins in his Kingdom, 
Now he, out of his paternal Affection to his Chil- 
dren, ſpar'd his own Daughters, and caus'd two loye- 


lx Virgins, che Daughters of one of his Nobility, to 
be laid upon the Altar. Which Mneſalkes, the Father 


of the Victims, laying to Heart, for a Time conceal d 
his Indignation, but afterwards, obſerving his Oppor- 


tunity, Kkill'd both the King's Daughters and then 


leaving his native Soil fled into. Scy:big. Which when 


Araxs s. underſtood, for Grief. he threw himſelf into the 


River Halnius, which. chen was alter d, and the Riyer 
call'd Araxe g. 


In this River Crows a plant 9 8 is calbd Ara a, 
which in the Language of the Natives ſignifies a Vir- 
gin- Hater. For that if it happen to be found by any 
Virgin, it falls a bleeding and dies away. 

In the ſame River there is alfo- found a Stone, of a 
black Colour, call'd Sicyonus, This Stone when the 
Oracle adviſes the ſacrificing of a human Victim, is 
laid upon the Altar of the Miſchief-diverting Gods, 
And then, no ſooner does the Prieſt touch it with his 
Knife, but it ſends forth a Stream of Blood; at phos 
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Time rhe. I 90 Sacxificers retire, and, Witk 


How liggs and loud, : e e State co the, 
Temple, as Porotheus checker Chaldeau,, relates in his ſecond, 
Bogle of of Stones. 19% ut nies ns Nd de 250 oo 
os Near, to. this Riyer lies che Mountain. ; fo 
call A from Diarpbus the don of. r 
this Story is reported... . Mit bras d 791255 Wee 
pet hating Woman-kind, * lay with a. Stone till he 
had heated it to that degree, that 885 Stone er big, 
and at the prefix'd. Time was er d .of;-a Son, 
call'd Diorphos, who growing up and [contending with 
| Mars for Courage and Stoutnefs, was by him ſlain; 


and the Mountain where the Contender was 5 buried. 


: was calle: Diarphos: by his Name. 1 9.485 


In this. Mountain grows a Tree, not "unlike a a Pome- 


; granate-Tree;. which: yields Plenty of Apples, in Taſte 
like Grapes. Now if. any one gather the ripeſt of 


| this Fruit, and do but name Mars. while he holds it 


in his Hand, it will : preſently, grow green again, as 
een nie e in his chird Book of Free, .,. 
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Tigris 1s 4 River of en flowing into 8 yz 
the Lake 4 of .4r/acis, formerly calbd Sollaz, which 
| Kgniifaes running and carry'd' downward. It was 5 call'd Ti- 
gria: upon this Occaſion 5 
Bacchus, through the Anger of Jeng, Hine mad, 
wander'd over Sea and Land, defirons to, be; quit of 
his Diſtemper. At Length coming into Armenia, and 
not being able to paſs the River before- mentioned, 
call:d, upon Jupiter, who liſtning to-his Prayers. ſent 
him a Tiger that carry'd him ſafely over the Water; 
in remembrance of which Accident, he calld. the Ri- 
ver Tigris, as Theophilus. relates in his firſt Book of 
Stones. But Hermefianax tells the Story thus 1 
— | — — — 
* Saxum Sarrivit, arcording to that of Marta, Dot 
Sarrire fi velis Saxum.. | 
* Nom Lac de Yaſtan, or dt Arminie, 
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7 iver by the. 0 7D ris 3 as Ari on mus relates in 

e nis third Bol: 1 2 95 

) In this River 4 e is to be ad, called Mybdan; 
by very Winne; which whoever Len yß; ſhall never be 
. hurt by" wild Beaſts; as Les of Hrantium relates in bis 
„ RY third: Böck of Rivers: © SEN 
4 | Near eto chis River Ike the Mute Guru 

| ſo call'd from Gauran the Son of the Satrape of the Pro- 
FR vince of Kran; who being extreamly religious and 
Le devout* towards the Gods, receiv'd this Reward ©) 
of his Pioty, that of all the Perfians he only liv'd three 
23 hundred Vears; and dying at laſt without being ever 4 
2 atfflicted with any Diſeaſe, was bur jed upon the Top |} | 
5 of the Mountain Gauran, where he had a ſumptuous =» y 
Monument erected to his Memory. Afterwards, by #1 
the Providence of the Gods, the Name of the Moun- 
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1 tain was chang'd to that of Mauſorus.. 

and this Mountain grows an Herb, which is lie to 

uch it nit This Herb the Natives heat over the 3 

Tin Fire! and anointing themſelves with the Oyl of it, | 
are never fick, till the Neceſſity ' of Dying overtakes 13 


nad, them. s S ratus writes 25 bis ArR Velteeton of ſabu- 13 
t of Jous Hiſtory 22 6 27 5 | EN 2 dg DEW : 1 3 
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ater ; Indus is a River in Tadie, eng wich a #Sid Vid- "ll 

e Ri- lence into the Country of the Fiſh-deyonrers,/ It was . 
kW frft called Maufſolus, from Manfolts the Son of 1 88 5 vow 4 

but chang'd its Name for this Reaſon, © S 

— KK Arc th: Time when the Myſteries of Hobs were * 
Ga | ſolemniz'd; and that the People were! earneſt} at their | 4 
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15 9. rü on 105 or.th che Bri, rhe con- 
ti inin Plans, Elevations and:Sections'of' 

| 5 Bülfdin ings both publigk and private in Greut 
Britain, w with Varjety, of $2 80 igns$- in two hundred 
n bee „the Hands. In- 
Volumes. delineated, —— the. ee ebe 
from the original Drawings, of the Architects, who 
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2. The liſtory of the 1 Reign of King charles H. C 
Coitedihing? a more particular and, impartial Account® 
of the e ee and. eee n rer | 


0 nn 


Campbel, 


mencement 1 The” Union of. wig two Kingdodts 9 we 
Schtland and England, | in May, 170% With an Account 
of *thi Dab. and Progreſs of the. defign'd" Invaſion 
fon Han ance, March 1708. With ſome Keflections on 
Aer State of Scotland. To which is prefxd an 
ety üction, mewing the Reaſon for Publiſhing tliefe 
Memoirs at this e Tear The Third Edition. To 
which is added an Appentins s 1 | 
4. An Account of the Affairs of Kotland, relating 
to the Revolution in 1688. as ſent to the late Kin 


8 | 
James II. when in Hanes, B the -Right Honourable 


the Earl of B- dre Printed. Being a 
Supplement to the Men ics of Ke 
3. The Hiſtory of he | — 905 preſent Majeſty 
| Charles XII. King of Sweden, Worm his firſt Landing in 4 
Denmark, to his Retux oy row: Jour to Pomerania. By 0 
à Scots Gentleman in 
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6. A Bridle for the Tongue, under theſe following 
Heads; viz. Of prophane Diſcourſe, of Blaſphemy. of 
Swearing, of Falſe-accufing, of Calumny, of Detra- 
ction, of Tale-bearing, of Cenſoriouſneſs, of Scoffing, 
of Reproach, of Curſing, of Quarrelling, of Diſſimu- 
lation, of Flattery, of Lying, of Talkativeneſs, of 
Oſtentation, of Murmuring, of fooliſh Jeſting, of ob- 
ſcene and immodeſt Talk. By Henry Hooton, A. M. 
7. Clavis Uſure: Or, a Key to Intereſt both Simple 
and Compound, containing Practical Rules, plainly ex- 
prefled in Words at length ; whereby all the various 
Caſes of Intereſt and Annuities, or Leaſes, either in 
Poſſeſſion or Reverſion, and purchaſing Free-hold 
Eſtates, Nc. may very eaſily be reſolved. By John Ward, 
8. A Demonſtration of the Exiſtence, Wiſdom, and 

Omnipotence of God, drawn from the Knowledge of 
Nature, particularly of Men, and fitted to rhe meaneſt 
Capacity. By the moſt Reverend the Lord Archbiſhop 
of cambray, Author of Telemachus, and tranſlated by 
the ſame Hand that Engliſh'd that excellent Piece. 
9. Boetius of the Conſolation of Philoſophy, in five 
Books; made Engi;hh and illuſtrated with Notes. By | 
the Right Honourable Richard Lord Viſcount Preſto! 
The Second Edition corrected, + ” | 
10. The Art of Speaking. Written in French by 
Meffieurs du. Port Royal: In purſuance of a former Trea- | 
tiſe, entitul'd, The Art of Thinking, Render'd into 
| Engliſh, The ſecond Edition corrected, 2 
11. A compleat Hiſtory of Magick, Sorcery, and 
Witchcraft; containing. 1. The moſt authentick and 
beſt atteſted Relations of Magicians, Sorcerers, Witches, 

Apparitions, Spectres, Ghoſts, Dxmons, and other pre- 

ternatural Appearances. 2. A Collection of ſeveral very 

| ſcarce and valuable Trials of Witches, particularly that 
famous one of the Witches of Warboyſe. 3. An Account | 
of the firſt Riſe of Magicians and Witches, ſhewing the 
Contracts they have made with the Devil, and what 
Methods they take to accompliMh their infernal Deſigns. 
4. A full Confutation of all the Arguments that have 
ever been produc'd againſt the Belief of Apparit ions, 
Witches, Vc. With a Judgment concerning Spirits. BY 
the late learned Mr. Jobn Locks 15 
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